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LETTRE A MONSIEUR ERNEST W. SMITH SUR LA 
PUBLICATION DE L’EDITION ANGLAISE. 





MON CHER CONFRERE, 

J’ai pendant de si longues années promene ma 
proscription & travers tant de pays que mes souvenirs 
pourraient étre reproduits dans toutes les langues. L’Angle- 
terre et l’Amérique ont été les principales étapes de mes 
différents éxils et ont servi de cadre & nombre de mes 
_aventures. Le deux Février, 1895, lorsqu’é la suite du 
vote de lamnistie je m’embarquai 4 Charing Cross pour 
rentrer dans ma patrie vous m’avez serré la main sur le 
quai de la gare, cher Monsieur Smith, et cet adieu repré- 
sentait pour moi celui de tous les amis que je laissais a 
Londres. | 

Pour nous autres émancipateurs, ballotés par tous les 
- événements, exposés aux coups de toutes les réactions, nous 
en sommes arrivés 4 diviser les nations en deux classes: 
celles qui rendent et celles qui ne rendent pas les proscrits. 
Aussi Angleterre et Amérique sont elles restées pour les 
_ révolutionnaires de toutes les époques les champs d’asile 
vers lesquels ils ont toujours tourné leurs regards avant 
_méme d’y porter leurs pas. 
| J’ignore si Les Aventures de ma Vie constitueront pour 
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ceux de vos compatriotes qui voudront bien y jeter les | 
yeux une lecture attachante; ce que je sais, en revanche, . 
c'est que rien n’a été plus instructif pour moi que l'étude | 
des mceurs et des libertés anglaises et américaines. C'est 
au point que dans mes articles quotidiens de l’Intransigeant 
je ne puis m’empécher d’établir entre la facon dont on 
pratique le droit des gens des deux cotés du détroit des 
comparisons qui sont rarement a notre avantage. 

Et comme il serait inutile de s’instruire si on ne 
profitait pas de ses découvertes pour instruire les autres, 
jai révélé & la France les beautés de cette admirable école 
des artistes anglais qui ont resplendi vers la fin du siecle 
dernier et au début de celui-ci. Car, chose incompré- 
hensible, alors qu’& Londres on appréciait 4 leur réelle 
valeur nos Chardin, nos Greuze, nos Boucher, nos Watteau, 

& Paris on connaissait & peine de réputation les Hogarth, 
les Turner, les Thomas Lawrence, et pas méme de nom les _. 
Raeburn, les Romney, les Etty et cent autres peintres 
supérieurs dont nos musées ne possédent pas le moindre 
échantillon, 

Cest pourtant la le terrain sur lequel les nations 
pourront toujours s’entendre. Quant a moi, qui n’ai pour 
les guerres coloniales que la plus entiére répulsion, j'ai 
toujours préféré de beaucoup la conquéte d’un beau tableau 
de Reynolds a celle d’un territoire au Soudan. 

En vous remerciant encore de votre collaboration, cher 
Monsieur Smith, je vous envoie toutes mes amitiés. 


HENRI ROCHEFORT. 





Panis, Juillet, 1896. 











TWO WORDS BY WAY OF PREFACE. 


WHEN you say toa well-known man, “ You ought to write 
your. memoirs,’ it is a polite way of giving him to under- 
stand that he is no longer fit for anything else. Still 
people will continue to publish their reminiscences, because 
a man instinctively likes to call up his souvenirs, and 
because, as a result of- evoking them for himself, the 
moment comes when he is seized with a desire to com- 
municate them to his contemporaries. 

I have met hundreds of persons—and I ae say you 
_ have too—who button-hole you in the street and drag you 
into a corner to exclaim, “ Ah! if I only told you my life!” 
and when they have related it, you find that it hasn’t the 
slightest interest for anybody. But every human being 
sees what immediately concerns him through a microscope. 
For thirty-five years the wife of the baker with whom my 
parents dealt, hobbled from her apartment to her shop at 
noon every day, and did not stir out of it until eight 
o'clock in the evening. Still the humdrum of this existence 
did not prevent her from boastfully explaining the silvering 
of her locks with the words— 
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“What can you expect? Life is such a rush nowa- 
days!” | | 

Nevertheless, I do not think a comparison can very well 
be established between my life and the existence of the 
baker’s wife. Owing to a chain of events, the respon- 
sibility for which did not always rest on my shoulders, 
I have at one time or another experienced nearly every 
imaginable sensation. For more than a quarter of a 
century I have been like a man on a switchback railway, 
continually plunged from the highest summits into the 
darkest depths. A few months after the day when the 
populace threw down the Sainte Pélagie prison doors to 
liberate me and carry me in triumph to take my seat 
in the National Defence government, I was dragged to 
Versailles in chains and threatened with death. For a | 
whole hour I was paraded in the streets of the city like 
another Pougatcheff, and can still bring to my mind’s eye 
the figure of an old man, attired in a closely buttoned 
frock-coat, who waved a red umbrella, and shouted in the 
direction of the procession, “It’s Rochefort! Flay him 
alive this time!”—which probably meant that in his 
opinion a great mistake had been made by leaving the 
flesh on my bones so long. 

It is worth remembering, too, that very likely this 
red-umbrella’d man was by the side of the route followed 
by the carriage that bore me triumphantly from Sainte 
Pélagie to the Hotel de Ville, and that his cheers were 
mingled with those of the crowd that formed my escort! 

I have tasted every joy and ruminated every bitterness 
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in life. I rehearsed my execution in the narrow cell of the 
Versailles. prison when it was declared to be imminent, as 


. Thad no desire to be taken unawares. Then, when death 





at the hands of the firing party had been replaced in my 


ease by a slower, though, as was believed, a not less sure 


mode of execution, namely, perpetual incarceration in a 
fortified place, and I was transported to the most canni- 
balistic part of the Antipodes; when friends and enemies 
alike believed that I was melted once and for all (and, 
indeed, I expected myself to melt)—I am discovered taking 
a header into the Pacific Ocean, and turn up in Europe 
again, Although I had not been badly scorched I was 
not afraid of cold water, since I deliberately threw 
myself into the sea. It is true that this was to effect 
my escape. | 

If I alone were concerned in the lengthy story you are 
about to read—if, indeed, any one does read it—I should 
probably not have essayed to tell it; but my life has been 
even more varied than agitated. As the son of a dramatic 
author, and myself author of several vaudevilles for which 
I have been severely reproached, as journalist, deputy, and 
outlaw, I have moved in all classes of society. I have 
traversed life in the midst of ups and downs, rubbing 
elbows with many celebrated men. I have been shaken 
by events, and have played a rdle in nearly every 
catastrophe. 


For these reasons I have felt that there is some interest 


_ in not allowing the souvenirs of which my brain is full to 


perish. I shall introduce my own personality as little as 
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possible, so that these Memoirs, while remaining my own, | 
will be, to a certain extent, everybody’s. 

In any case, all the enemies I have made, as well as 
those I may yet make, will acknowledge that I have never 
attacked them as a rival—even a loyal one—nor with any 
sentiments of mean competition. Instead of saying to the 
man I endeavoured to overthrow, “Out with you, so that I 
may take your place!” I have throughout my life practised 
this other maxim— 


“Out with you, but not that I may take your place!” 
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CHAPTER I. 
FAMILY AND HISTORICAL. 


I was born.a children’s nurse, as my friends found amuse- 
ment in reminding me in later life. When only eight years 
of age I implored my mother to take me to the Foundlings’ 
Home, and allow me to choose a child, which should be 
all my very own, for my new-year’s present, and which 
I might wash and dress myself. My poor mother replied 
that she had already four children to bring up, that the 
labour attendant on this was exhausting her and destroy- 
ing her eyesight, and that she had no particular desire 
to see the size of the household increased. Having con- 
 stantly had children in my arms, even when I was quite 
young myself, I don’t suppose there is anybody who knows 
better how to swaddle a newly born babe, and how to 
make a youngster swallow its gruel without soiling its 
bib. Until my daughter was some months old, I nursed 
her day and night, and indoors and out. When I hadn't 
her with me, I rounded my arm whilst walking exactly as 
VOL. I. B 
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though I were carrying a child. The peculiarity was 
so noticeable that Jules Vallés, whom I knew very early 
in my literary career, scarcely ever met me without 
exclaiming, “ We can tell you from a distance ; you always 
look as if you were carrying the youngster ! ” 

This instinctive solicitude for children ended by 
becoming almost morbid, It constitutes one of the dis- 
quieting elements of my life. I see tiny martyrs every- 
where. When I hear a mother or a nursemaid speak 
harshly to a baby during my walks, I immediately imagine 
that the little creature must be black and blue, deprived 
of nourishment, and tied to the bed with stout cords at 
night. Not long ago I followed a maid for some dis- 
tance. I had noticed that she was harrying a little 
fellow of about four years of age, and pushing him to 
make him walk faster. I didn’t allow her out of my 
sight. When she turned into a doorway I followed, 
and climbed the staircase behind her. I saw her pull the 
bell on the second floor, and went away, to return, how- 
ever, in ten minutes, and ring at the same door. I asked 
to be allowed to speak to the mistress of the house. 
The lady thanked me very much when I informed her | 
that the servant had beaten the child, thus forcing it to 
run, in order, probably, to make up for the time she had 
wasted gossiping with an admirer, and declared she would 
dismiss the girl. Still, when I came to think it over, 
I reflected that, had I been a housebreaker, I should 
not have acted differently, and I came to the conclusion 
that I must really be quite mad to introduce myself on 
such a pretext into the house of people I did not know, 
and whose acquaintance I had no desire to make. If the 
lady had counted her plate after my departure, I could 
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only have bowed a humiliated head. It was a sort of 
irresistible hypnotism that had prompted me to make 
this unusual call. 

One day I advocated in the columns of the Intransigeant 
the abolition of the death-penalty in France except in the 
case of parents who left their offspring alone with matches 
or near open windows. The public probably regarded this 
savage projet de lov as a freak of fancy. It was written in 
all sincerity. The act of leaving a baby uncared for and 
unwatched, appeared to me to be every bit as criminal 
as the most revolting murder committed with mercenary 
ends in view. I evidently inherited this characteristic 
from my*mother. Although she complained a good deal, 
and oftentimes for trifling reasons, she was in relation 
to us just like a hen with her chickens, She never. saw 
me go out-of-doors, even when I was twenty-five or thirty 
years of age, without warning me to be careful and not 
to get run over. 

Despite that reactionaries of all shades a opinion— 
opportunist or other—often accused me of belonging to 
the privileged class, and after calling me “communist,” 
“demon,” “escaped convict,’ have embodied their supreme 
insult in the epithet “marquis,” the early years of my life 
were spent in the most middle-class fashion. I can recall 
my mother seated near the window of our apartment in the 
Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau, mending my clothes or making 
my sisters’ gowns. Although related to very great families, 
we were, in fact, quite poor. The immense estates owned 
in the Berri by my grandfather, the Marquis de Rochefort 
_ Lugay, fell a prey to the black band during the vem 
earliest of the revolutionary manifestations. 

Although a fearful spendthrift and a horrible gambler, 
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my grandfather was a most refined and intelligent man. 
He immediately foresaw that a veritable social overthrow 
would result from the local risings, riotings, and dis- 
turbances that were signalled throughout the length and 
breadth of the country in 1785. I have under my eyes 
now a letter written by Louis XVI. to Marshal de Biron 
in the year previous to this date, in which the gentle 
monarch says, “Be pitiless in the repression. Riots 
provoked by famine are the most dangerous.” 

My grandfather emigrated at about the same time as 
the king’s brother, the Count de Provence, and in order 
to live at Coblenz he was obliged to raise money on his 
Berri estates, at what might be called “gilded youth” rates 
of interest. The extreme pessimists supposed that the 
revolt would last three months at the outside. Like Little 
Dorrit’s father, who packed up every morning for thirty 
years to leave the debtors’ prison, the emigrants kept the 
diligence harnessed in the courtyard ready to start at a 
moment’s notice upon a triumphal return to the capital. 
While awaiting their departure, they gave mortgage after 
mortgage on the properties which they expected would fall 
into their possession again in a few days, as a matter of ~ 
course. The period of waiting extended over a quarter of 
a century. My grandfather, showing greater foresight than 
his companions, anticipated that the emigrants’ properties 
would inevitably be confiscated, and sold his castles and 
forests before the laws against the emigrants were pro- - 
mulgated. In this way he sacrificed about ten million 
frances’ worth of estates. The entire village of Gargilesse, 
the birthplace of the poet Maurice Rollinat, which was 
situated near George Sand’s literary home of Nohant, once 
belonged to my family. Shortly before the trial that did 
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such honour to the senatorial Haute Cour, the priest at 
Gargilesse wrote to tell me that documents had been 
discovered establishing the fact that my ancestors had been 
the masters of the locality, and that they had enjoyed the 
rights of “haute, basse, et moyenne justice.” I could not 
help laughing when I recollected that this right which my 
fathers had exercised over others had been so often, and 
with such abuse, wielded against me by a transformed but 
ameliorated society! Nevertheless, explosions of indepen- 
dence and liberalism are to be found in the records of my 
family as having occurred even in the most middle-age 
period. Guy de Rochefort, the Chancellor of France who 
created the Grand Council (afterwards the Conseil d’ Etat) to 
- control the financial and eyen the political vagaries of the 
powers that were, gave expression to hitherto unheard-of 
sentiments in the address with which he inaugurated the 
sittings of this important examining commission. “ Re- 
member that kings are made for the people,” he cried, 
“and not the people for kings.” 

Philibert de Rochefort, my great-uncle, immediately 
adopted the principles of the Revolution, although he was 
a marquis’s son and lieutenant of the marshals of France 
for the Issoudun province, where, in his position of judge 
on questions of honour, he exercised, an indisputable 
moral magistracy over the nobility of the neighbourhood. 
While his brother was waging war with Condé’s army at, 
~ the commencement of 1794— that is to say, at the moment 
when Robespierre was all-powerful—Philibert de Rochefort 
_ obtained his certificate of citizenship at the hands of the 
~ Council of the Issoudun Commune. The text of the -de- 
liberation of the Council has recently been published by 
-@ newspaper in the Berri district, and sets forth that 
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“citizen Rochefort, noble though he may be,” had, with the 
other applicants for citizenship, shown himself in every 
circumstance to be a true republican and a zealous defender 
of liberty and equality. “It is therefore proved,” adds the 
newspaper in question, “by several debates in the General 
Council of the Issoudun Commune, as well as by the above 
document, that the citizen national guards of the town of 
Issoudun made three campaigns against the enemies of the 
Revolution and the Vendée brigands, and also that the 
erstwhile Marquis de Rochefort de Lucgay showed himself 
to be faithful to the French flag. Consequently we can 
congratulate him, together with the other representatives 
of the nobility who joined hands with the bowrgeoisie and 
people of Issoudun, upon having held high and firm the 
banner of the Revolution. Half a century of atrocious. 
calumny and clerical and anti-democratic education have 
had a retrograde influence, and, except in the Rochefort 
family, we scarcely find any republican democrats amongst 
the descendants of the nobles and bourgeois of 1793.” 
Unfortunately—or fortunately perhaps, because, after 
all, I am just as well pleased to have been born poor— 
the precautions my grandfather took to save his fortune 
did not turn to his profit. The black band, to which the 
Casimir Periers owe their financial situation and my family 
its ruin, arranged to pay for my grandfather’s estates in 
paper currency. Shortly after the transfer, the ten millions 
were. barely worth fifty thousand francs; and when the 
Marquis de Rochefort de Lugay returned quite penniless 
to France in 1815, the salvage of his former splendour 
consisted of his knight’s cross of the Order of St. Louis 
and his lieutenant-colonel’s commission in Condé’s army. 


As the sale of his property had been regularly and legally 
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effected, he had no share in the distribution of the famous 
“emigrants milliard,” which was exclusively employed to 
indemnify those who had suffered from the confiscation 
law. But true to the tradition of a Marquis de la Seigliére, 
he imagined that France of that day, like France of old, still 
belonged to gentlemen, and set to work to pile up debt 
upon debt, and was very much astonished that the riffraff 
dared to trouble him with bills. My mother used to describe 
to me the unheard-of scenes she had witnessed when my 
grandfather was dunned, and noticing with what facility 
money slipped through my fingers, she often said, “ You’re 
a regular Rochefort; you'll end your days on a straw 
_ mattress!” The prophecy was frequently emphasized with 
the words, “-Yes, my lad, and it is to be hoped that straw 
will not be too dear that year!” 

During my imprisonment after the Commune, when I 
had to sleep on the bare and sticky soil of the infected 
dungeons on the Isle of Oleron, I recalled my mother’s 
words, and I often thought how thankful I should be to 
have a little straw to die upon, and even to live upon. 

My grandmother did not accompany her husband into 
exile. She concealed herself in Paris, constantly expecting 
the end of what the reactionaries called “the revolutionary 
saturnalia.” 

The incidents of August 10 and the arrest of Louis 
XVI. were a last blow to the hopes of the royalists, 
Party adherents were betrayed with redoubled energy; so 
my grandmother, known as the wife of an emigrant and of 
an officer of Condé’s army, could not hope to escape for long 
a surveillance which daily became more close. Towards 
the end of 1792 she was arrested. My father at that time 
was only a baby in arms, and mother and child were taken, 
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I believe, to the Conciergerie. At any rate, it was to the 
prison where Du Barry was confined later on, and which 
she left to go to the scaffold. My grandmother ran every 
risk of being executed at the same time, and it is still 
a mystery how she managed to escape appearing before 
the revolutionary tribunal, and thus live to see the 9th 
Thermidor. Perhaps she owed her escape to her son. The 
prison registers were very badly kept. Entries and releases 
were only irregularly noted, and frequently the names of 
the prisoners were wrongly spelt. This general disorder 
enabled a gaoler to save any prisoner from the scaffold 
in whom he took an interest. My father, who entered the 
prison at the age of two, became the turnkeys’ Benjamin. 
One of them grew so fond of the child that he had a little 
red jacket made for him, and took him round every day to’ 
visit the other prisoners. They stuffed him with sweets, 
and as he showed a pronounced taste for chocolate, he was 
nicknamed “ Little Chocolate.” Many celebrated victims 
of the great quaking of thrones of 1793 probably played 
with the child and indulged him in sweetmeats. Perhaps 
the thought of leaving the youngster an orphan, to wander 
about the passages in search of its mother, touched the 
hearts of the prison authorities. It is nevertheless the fact 
that, in spite of the gravity of my grandmother’s ease, she 
was never once questioned or disturbed during her long 
imprisonment. She awaited in silence the opening of her 
cell door, and passed out of it as she had entered, with the © 
little one in her arms. 

An incredible incident connected with the Du Barry 
case shows the disorders and abuses that are permitted 
to exist in times of political turmoil. Several days before 
her arrest, Du Barry drew ten thousand pounds from the 
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public treasury in respect of a pension allotted her by 
Louis XVI. She was not arrested, as has been alleged, in 
consequence of the treachery of her negro Zamore, but 
because she stupidly attracted attention to her existence 
by her incessant and unjustifiable claims upon a treasury 
which she had drained in the days of her power. On 
entering the prison gates the old hussy seemed to lose all 
the aristocratic ways she may have acquired by associa- 
tion with the highest society. The gutter-girl reasserted 
itself completely the moment Du Barry found herself 
within the four walls of a prison—an experience she had — 
perhaps already known in her youth. My mother told me 
she was often surprised at the coarseness, the crass ignor- 
ance, and the stupidity of this woman, who had made 
France and Europe echo with her name as well as with. 
her reputation for beauty. 

She was at this time nearly fifty years of age. Her 
enormous body was planted on two short and elephan- 
tiasistic legs. She looked more like an oyster-woman than 
an ex-favourite. Thoughtless of the danger she ran, she 
made a semi-royal entry into the midst of the other 
prisoners, many of whom had been among her flatterers in 
the court of Louis XV. She imagined that her liberation 
was assured, thanks to the distribution of some of her 
innumerable jewels to members of the Comité de Salut 
Public. She spent her days writing absurd letters to the 
most considerable men of the revolutionary party. In in- 
coherent phrases, which those around her sometimes helped 
to make clear, she offered to tell these men the various 
places where her diamonds were concealed. She also 
made a generous present of these treasures to the nation, 
but never received a reply from anybody, and carried the 
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secret of their burial-places to her grave. However, she 
assured my grandmother that a large casket, containing 
amongst other precious jewels a miniature portrait of 
Marie Antoinette, set in a frame rich with magnificent 
diamonds, was buried in Louveciennes Park, where it 
ought to be still interred. 

Those sentimentalists who have created, or believed, the 
legend that Marie Antoinette was a saint and martyr, will 
not be disposed to admit that she could have renewed the 
relations which the death of Louis XV. ought to have 
put an end to for ever between the Court of France and 
the former lodger in the best-known Parisian brothels. It 
is an illusion that will have to be sacrificed. Almost until 
the last days of the monarchy Du Barry was received at 
court. Naturally, she was never seen at official receptions, - 
but she was one of the intimate circle of the queen, who felt 
no scruple in appealing to the courtesan’s experience for 
advice. Louis XVI. knew this and tolerated it, and he 
even went so far as to frequently grace the queen’s little 
dinners with his presence when he knew that Du Barry 
would have a place at table. My grandmother received 
from Du Barry herself details of undeniable precision 
concerning her almost daily intercourse with Marie 
Antoinette. 

The gift of this portrait by the queen, almost at the 
commencement of her reign, to the courtesan whose past 
life was a secret for nobody, shows a strange laxity of morals 
on her part, as well as a singular amplitude of ideas as to 
the composition of her circle of friends. It is pretty 
difficult to picture this martyr ascending to heaven in the 
arms of Jeanne d’Arc! 

Although the obstinate silence of the members of the 
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Comité de Salut Public was of bad omen, the old courtesan 
felt sure of her acquittal. When her turn came to appear 
before the revolutionary tribunal, a woman who had just 
been acquitted re-entered the prison to collect her wear- 
ing apparel and belongings. Superstitious like every 
woman of her calling, Du Barry snatched away the bonnet 
the woman had worn before the judges. Then removing 
her own bonnet, she handed it to my grandmother, and put 
on the one that had been worn by the acquitted woman. 


199 


“I’m sure this will bring me luck!” she exclaimed 
gaily. | 

These were the last words Du Barry’s companions in 
captivity heard her pronounce. After a summary interro- 
gatory and.the hearing of the evidence of several witnesses, 
amongst them Zamore, whom she had made governor of the 
Trianon, Du Barry was condemned to death and guillotined 
on the morrow. ; 

The bonnet she left in my grandmother’s hands was 
kept in the family for a long while. It was quite simple, 
with the cocarde and tricolour ribbons. I don’t know 
now what became of it. Probably it was torn up or 
carried off by the police on the occasion of the sacking 
of one or the other of my various lodgings. 

By a coincidence which Marie Antoinette, more than 
anybody else, would be justified in calling unfortunate, 
while my paternal grandmother was suffering in honour 
of the Queen of France in the Hells of the Terror, my 
maternal grandmother happened to be an eye-witness of 
- the execution of the Austrian. 

One day while her husband, a republican soldier, was 
campaigning, possibly against the father of his future son- 
in-law, my grandmother, who was of popular extraction and 
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did her own shopping, found the roads around the Place de 
la Révolution barred by waggons, whose occupants seemed 
to be awaiting the arrival of another vehicle. 

“ What's the matter ?” she inquired. 

“ They’re just going to guillotine Madame Veto,” replied 
a spectator, who offered my mother’s mother a seat on a 
cart, which she dared not refuse to accept. She mounted 
the waggon, and, although she was quite upset by the 
spectacle, she missed no incident in the drama. Every 
now and then the man with a red cap, who had given 
her a front seat, asked with a disquieting curiosity— 

“ Are you frightened, citizen ?” 

We often heard the story of the execution from my 
maternal grandmother before her death, at the age of 
ninety-one. She always repeated the “ Are you frightened, 
citizen ?” and my sisters and I were so struck by it that 
we used it Apropos of anything and of nothing. 

She assured us that this catastrophe, which has been 
described, commented, appreciated, and developed by so 
many writers, passed almost unperceived. From the time 
of Louis XVI.’s execution, when, grandmother Morel told 
us, delegates of the sections paraded the streets, shouting, 
“Women and children, stay indoors!” every five minutes, 
all public interest in the queen had disappeared. Both 
she and Madame Elisabeth were forgotten at the Temple, 
just as Du Barry would probably have been lost sight of 
if the royal peau-de-chien hadn’t chosen to stir up a lot 
of silly noise about herself. It was not until Fouquier- 
Tinville had been bothered with rumours of projected 
escapes that he recollected the woman Capet. Her fate 
was soon decided. It was through indifference rather 
than on account of a desire to show a refinement of 
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cruelty that she was sent to the guillotine in the ordinary 
condemned waggon. My grandmother used to say that 
there was only a small crowd round the scaffold, and 
that the queen, frightfully overcome, looked as if she 
was bent double. She was almost lifted on to the plank, 
where she fell without a movement. Immediately after 
the execution, a young man was seen to climb the scaffold 
steps, and to dip a handkerchief in the blood and hide 
it in his breast. He disappeared in the crowd without 
anybody taking the trouble to stop him to inquire what 
sentiment, hostile or sympathetic, had led him to seek 
this souvenir, for which some of the faithful would have 
given a good price later on, but of which, so far as I 
know, no trace has ever been found. From my grand- 
mother’s descriptions—certainly sincere, for she was the 
most simple-minded woman in the world—I have always 
been convinced that historians, who in the majority of 
cases were royalists, have imagined an attitude of pride 
and defiance which Marie Antoinette never exhibited either 
at her trial or during her last moments. She hoped to 
save her neck, and manceuvred to do so. Still, no one 
wants to regard this not unnatural desire as a crime, and 
make it a matter of reproach. 

In common with everybody else, I suppose, I have 
heard the anecdote to the effect that the queen kicked the 
executioner’s foot on reaching the platform, and turned to 
inquire with concern, “ Did I hurt you?” 
| This is a pure fable, intended to set the goodness of 

heart of the distinguished victim in relief. My grandmother 
was quite near, and did not miss one of the queen’s move- 
ments during the tragedy. She assured me that Marie 
Antoinette broke down in the arms of the executioner’s 
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assistants; that she was laid beneath the knife completely 
inert; that no kick was given; that no dialogue, long or 
short, passed between her and the executioner; and further, 
that if her foot did touch his, she was not ina state to 
perceive it. 

But by an incomprehensible, sentimental aberration, 
which proves that France is really the kingdom of women, 
it is upon Marie Antoinette, largely on account of the un- 
popularity, condemnation, and the putting to death of her 
husband, that the universal pity generally refused to Louis 
XVI. has fallen. As no one deserves to be guillotined— 
except, perhaps, as I have already said, those parents who | 
allow their children to play with matches—it is indisputable 
that the sufferings of the queen during’ the last few months. 
of her life were disproportionate to the crimes attributed to 
this foreigner—crimes, it is true, which she herself could 
only appreciate very imperfectly. It is none the less true, 
however, that Marie Theresa’s daughter, vitiated by the 
abominable example of her mother, the most shameless 
woman of the times, came to Paris filled with ideas of 
pleasure rather than with a determination to sacrifice 
herself to the government of a great people. 

The necklace affair, concerning which the court and 
the king himself knew all the secrets, just as I am about 
the only one who knows them to-day, was simply the result 
of Marie Antoinette’s precocity in her passion for pleasure 
of every sort, and often of the most disagreeable sort. My 
grandfather, and afterwards my father, were very intimate 
with the Marquis d’Autichamp, a gentleman of unbounded 
bravery and of absolute ‘devotion to the royalist cause. 
At Louis XVI’s court he was called “the handsome 
d’Autichamp.” Although he was no longer a young man — 
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when the queen arrived in France, she soot noticed him, 
and he became one of her first favourites. In spite of her 
love of change, he remained the adviser to whom she 
invariably addressed herself when she was in one of the 
numerous scrapes into which she slid so easily. It was 
of d’Autichamp that she sought advice when the frightful 
necklace scandal burst, and showed the Queen of France 
in the character of the kept woman of a cardinal. 

The world will refuse to believe what I am going to 
write, but it is nevertheless absolutely true. Dazzled by 
the hair-brained prodigality, the superb presence, and the 
high gentlemanly breeding of young Rohan, who had visited 
Vienna several times before being appointed ambassador 
there in 1772, Marie Antoinette, neglected by her imperial 
mother, whose cupidity went so far as to permit her daughter 
to want for everything, allowed herself to be betrayed by 
the audacious priest, who pretended that he could not live 
under two millions a year, and that no woman could resist 
his charms. 

And so I repeat, and it is on the authority of the 
Marquis d’Autichamp, who frequently told my father that 
Louis XVI. simply had—assuming he took it—what was 
left by the man who later on was to become grand almoner 
of his court. 

It is, therefore, not surprising, when the husband 
refused sixteen hundred thousand pounds for the necklace 
she had set her heart upon, that the wife should have 
appealed to the other man. Middle-class and society ladies 
effect clearing operations of the same sort every day. 

Of my own knowledge I can add that the Princess 
Rohan de Rochefort, fiancée of the Duc d’Enghien, 
possessed a very suggestive correspondence exchanged 
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between her uncle, Cardinal Rohan, and the queen, 
Unfortunately, after the death of the man who subse- 
quently to the necklace incident was only known by the 
nickname of Rohan-Collier, and after the arrest at her 
residence of the Duc d’Enghien, the princess threw the 
packet of letters into the fire, lest they should fall into 
the hands of the authorities. These dcllets-doux, which 
Madame Lamotte, who was afterwards intimately associated 
with the cardinal, probably glanced over, and of which she 
certainly knew the existence, were printed in the memoirs 
published by that intriguer when she was exasperated at 
the queen’s ingratitude. But the correspondence was badly 
reconstructed, and the real text was replaced by phrases 
and inventions of the grossest imagery. The unreasonable- 
ness and the inauthenticity of the letters were so evident, 
that instead of contributing to dishonour Marie Antoinette, 
their idiotic contents served rather to bolster the queen up 
in the eyes of history. 

Popular credulity must have transcended all limits to 
have swallowed the bait offered by the pseudo-trial. Both — 
the prosecution and the defence were arranged, phrase by 
phrase, by the so-called accused and the queen, their so- 
called accuser. 

In order to reconcile himself with Marie Antoinette 
after misunderstandings that were only too much justified 
on both sides, Rohan hastened to offer the jewel which 
she could not bear to think might be acquired by any other 
sovereign. But the fortunes of the prodigal priest were at 
a low ebb, and when the time came to pay this debt of 
two millions, he was obliged to make the excuse that 
precautions were necessary to prevent the king’s suspect- 
ing any connection between the purchase of the necklace 
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by himself and its possession by the queen. When the 
jewellers Boehmer and Bossanges, preferring scandal to 
ruin, let the public into the secret of their violent claims, 
and all hope of averting the storm was gone, the queen’s 
intimate friends devoted themselves to the manufacture of 
the story that was to bring her triumphantly through this 
formidable difficulty. The Marquis d’Autichamp threw 
himself soul and body into the task. This was doubtless 
owing rather to his devotion to the monarchy than to any 
tenderness for the queen, whom he no longer loved, and of 
whom he spoke in the worst possible terms to my father, 
— accusing her of having ruined her husband, the monarchy, 
and France by her intrigues and thoughtless actions. It was 
Cagliostro, Madame de Lamotte, and d’Autichamp who 
arranged the comedy of the presentation of a rose by a youne 
girl whom the cardinal was to mistake for the queen. The 
mistaken-identity trick is always the first one tried by a 
guilty person. Cagliostro undertook to find the girl who, 
under promise of impunity and of a reward proportionate 
to the danger: she ran, would consent to dishonour her 
sovereign by replacing her in a lover’s meeting. This act 
amounted to high treason, and was punishable with terrible 
severity. The girl Oliva was taken to Madame de 
Lamotte. Marie Antoinette was thirty-two years old at 
the time. She had already begun to grow stout, but by 
an amusing piece of flattery her friends selected a much 
younger and slighter woman to represent her. The queen 
herself saw Mdlle. Oliva, and thought she was perfectly 
suited to the réle she was to play. In Madame- de 
Lamotte’s memoirs, which, though frequently incorrect, 
are undoubtedly genuine, the Marquis d’Autichamp is 
only referred to by initials. It wasfrom his lips that 
= VOL. C 
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my family heard all these details. Just as has been 
the case in the Panama briberies and the Southern Railway 
scandals, it was arranged that everything should end 
in a general absolution. This was easy to obtain from 
a tribunal which had no jury to consult. As a matter of 
fact, everybody was exonerated except Madame de Lamotte, 
who, condemned to imprisonment, the pillory, and branding, 
was more than justified in crying treason. It is somewhat 
hard to digest a judgment which admitted the hypothesis 
that Rohan and Cagliostro had been deceived. Rohan, as 
grand almoner, saw the queen almost daily, and the 
organizers of the necklace theft could not reasonably sup- 
pose that he would be taken in for an instant by a 
stratagem based upon such bad material. Further than 
this—how can Mdlle. Oliva have acted in good faith? 
She herself admitted that she received orders to make up 
like Marie Antoinette, to copy her head-dress, and to pre- 
sent a flower to the cardinal at dusk in the name of the 
queen, and to invest herself with the queen’s personality. 
The crime was therefore enormous, unpardonable, and | 
complicated in many respects by aggravating circumstances. 
Added to the assumption of the royal status, was the 
abominable intention of discrediting the king’s partner for 
ever in the eyes of public opinion by representing her as 
a creature who waited beneath the trees of the Trianon, not 
to meet a gentleman she had loved, but a mere aspirant 
for her favours, whom she only consented to encourage 
upon the promise to hand over to her a sixteen hundred 
thousand pounds jewel! And the. criminal creature who. 
had trafficked in such a way with the reputation and 
honour of an Austrian archduchess who had become - 
Queen of France, was declared innocent by magistrates 
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who ought to have been disgraced for insulting the majesty 
of the throne in such a way! 

Nevertheless, a large proportion of the French—the 
most easily gulled of all nationalities—regarded this stupid 
scenario as serious. It was only when it became known 
that the girl Oliva had been sent away with her pockets 
well filled, that Madame de Lamotte’s husband had 
threatened to reveal everything, and that Madame de 
Lamotte had escaped from the Salpétritre without even 
waiting for the cover of darkness, that the public began 
to see through this phenomenal imposture. 

Madame de Lamotte, though convicted of theft, had 
stolen nothing. The necklace had been handed to the 
queen. As soon as she had been humoured, she under- 
stood that she could not possibly wear the diamonds the 
king had declined to purchase for her. She therefore 
determined to have the stones taken from the setting. 
Several of them were presented to the countess in com- 
pensation for her réle of intermediary, and the greater 
part of the remainder were sold by the queen in order to 
pay gambling debts, which sometimes amounted to twenty- 
five or thirty thousand pounds a night. 

Public opinion demanded a victim. Madame de Lamotte 
and an obscure confederate were sacrificed. But the 
innocence of the convicted woman, who had been promised 
an acquittal in return for her silence, was so notorious, 
that the emigrants always regarded her as a political 

victim. Her husband, the Count de Lamotte, in spite of 
his having been sentenced by default to hard labour-for 
life for complicity in the affair, was still received in the 
_ best society then constituted by the court of the exiled 
princes’ in London. Louis XVIII. compensated him for 
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the injustice he had suffered by according him a pension of 
£4000. This would have been a most scandalous favour 
had it been conferred upon a man who, after robbing the 
sister-in-law of the reigning monarch, had done all in his 
power to dishonour her. 

Marie Antoinette’s ferocious egoism and the heartless- 
ness with which she abandoned her best friends gradually 
ended, d’Autichamp told my father, by alienating every- 
body. Even those whom she had successively received 
into the most intimate friendship were driven from her. 
It was with terror that they watched her push the king 
and the kingdom to the brink of the precipice. Thus it 
happened that when the knell sounded, the queen only 
found Fersen, the last of her favourites, to protect her. 
He was the man who contributed, somewhat awkwardly 
be it said, to prepare the flight to Varennes. 

Having vegetated in Paris until the fall of the empire, 
my father left for the Isle of Bourbon on the Restoration. 
He held the rank of general secretary of the colony, but 
in reality he had the powers of governor. When, after | 
three years’ exile, he again saw the black rocks of St. Helena 
piercing the mist, Napoleon was at death’s door. My father 
narrowly escaped witnessing the last moments of this great 
slaughterer, whose life resembles that of a baccarat-player, 
who takes up the cards at ten o'clock, who at two o'clock 
has won every sovereign on the table, and who at eight 
o'clock in the morning throws down the cards absolutely 
penniless. A number of officers of various nationalities 
who had had charge of the prisoner of the Holy Alliance 
were brought into contact with my father at the Isle of 
Bourbon. They declared that Napoleon was in no respect 
the heroic and impassible Jugurtha, who, held captive by 
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the Romans, died of hunger without uttering a single 
complaint. The Corsican showed no scruples in passing 
from the most haughty demands to the most shameless 
servility. Everybody at St. Helena was simply stupefied 
on reading a sort of address of sympathy that Napoleon 
transmitted through General Montholon to Louis XVIII. on 
the death of the Duc de Berri. The spectacle of a man 
who had ordered the assassination of the king’s cousin 
writing to assure this same king, whose prisoner he now 
was, of the grief he felt at the murder of the king’s nephew, 
could scaréely inspire his enemies with any other feeling 
- than disdain. Disgust reached even a higher pitch when 
General Montholon went in the emperor’s name to ask 
the Marquis de Montchenu to convey Napoleon’s con- 
- gratulation to the king on the birth of the Duc de 
Bordeaux—an event which ensured the French throne to 
the Bourbon dynasty. And, be it remembered, the emperor's 
own son, the Duc de Reichstadt, was held captive by the 
Austrian court, just as he was himself a prisoner on the 
rock, and ought to have been regarded by Napoleon as 
the only legitimate heir to the crown which he had placed 
upon the lad’s head when he abdicated. But Napoleon, 
whose intellect was failing as visibly as his physical powers, 
only retained as the single souvenir of his greatness his 
hatred for those whom he obstinately called Jacobins. 
His purely military brain ended by becoming submerged 
in the most narrow-minded autocratic reaction. He was 
- Robespierrian at the commencement of his career and 
leather breeches at the close. Like all upstarts who turn 
against their former companions in arms after having fought 
their way in life, Napoleon, the Elba revolutionist, com- 
plimented Louis XVIII. upon the energy he exhibited in 
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combating the insurrectionists. It would not have required | 
much to have led him to congratulate the king on 
the execution of Marshal Ney, so completely had the 
repentant terrorist gone over to the side of the representa- 
tives of law and authority. He thus showed that if his 
military qualities were of the highest order, his political 
talents did not rise above the most vulgar ambition. 
Nevertheless, it is in a certain degree supposable that these 
acts of submission to the Bourbon régime were made with 
a view to getting into the good graces of the Allied Powers, 
and in this way increasing the chances of his obtaining 
the change of residence he had been soliciting for some 
time. Until the last moment he imagined that St. Helena 
was only a temporary prison, and that he would eventually 
be allowed to choose one of several residences, either in 
Europe or in America, where he would live @ la Franklin, 
as he was fond of saying. It was the hallucination of a 
sick man. Still the illusion is one peculiar to all exiles, 
who live in the continual belief that an amnesty is © 
imminent. Napoleon reaped no benefit from his polite- — 
ness to Louis XVIII. No notice was taken of his self- 
abasement, and he was allowed to die upon his island. 

At the bottom of a drawer in my father’s desk I found 
a pamphlet by Martainville, entitled Le Terme d’un Regne, 
ow Le Regne dun Terme! which simply sparkles with 
atrocious witticisms. 

Napoleon is portrayed in the most scandalous attitudes, 
and the return from Elba is described in quite a new light. 
Of course, Martainville shows the Emperor as the lover 
of his three sisters; an accusation, be it said, which has 
been completely substantiated by some recently published 
correspondence. He also accused him of certain vices 
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that no one except General Foy ever alleged against 
him. In his remarkable work upon the Peninsular War, 
the general placed a scandalous interpretation on the 
Emperor's relationship with Duroc which no historian has 
since repeated. It is true that during the “Reign of 
a Term” tongues that Napoleon had held tied wagged 
very freely. In order to reconquer the throne, he promised 
everything in the shape of liberty that was demanded of 
him, intending, however, to suppress any concessions he 
might grant as soon as he felt his power reasserted. Still 
he dared not immediately throw his formally accepted 
- engagements into the waste-paper basket. The Elba con- 
spiracy was,.to all intents and purposes, a purely military 
affair. It was a sort of pronunciamento, upon which the 
people had not been consulted, and which a tired-out and 
disgusted bowrgeovsie only accepted under reserves. 
Attacks upon the Emperor became more bitter, and 
degenerated into a war of personalities, inspired and 
directed by Martainville. The clownish Champ-du-Mai 
ceremonial, wherein nine or ten thousand men swore 
fidelity to the “additional act” in the name of the whole 
of France, provoked a universal roar of laughter. Not 
a detail escaped the jibes of the opposition. A Champ-du- 
Mai held on the Champ-de-Mars on the First of June! 
The storm of derision burst at the sight of the general 
who had been recalled to defend the threatened frontiers 
exhibiting himself on a platform in the attire of a 
_troubadour. He looked for all the world like a clock 
ornament in his white satin costume, surmounted. by 
a comic opera-hat. My father indulged himself in the 
spectacle, and the description he gave me of the Emperor 
thus bedecked was simply heartrending. It was no longer 
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the conqueror of Italy, so slender that he appeared trans- 
parent, and so bony that the bullets seemed to be cut in 
two by his angularities. The populace gazed upon a sort 
of cushion borne on two stumpy legs. His balloon-shaped 
belly was rendered more noticeable by a costume that 
developed its rotundity. In the midst of the wealth of 
pale satin, his cheeks looked yellow and puffed. He was 
anxious to impress the crowd; he succeeded in filling it 
with consternation. Never, to use Napoleon’s own favourite 
expression, had the sublime come nearer to the ridiculous. 
Ridicule in the end had the best of the struggle. The 
slightest allusion to the instability of the position he had 
regained was caught at and applauded. At the theatres 
actors improvised phrases and dialogue that could be 
found in no manuscript. 

On the announcement of the Emperor’s departure from 
Elba for Paris, a number of young royalists enrolled them- 
selves into a corps of free-lances, under the name of the 
“ Royal Volunteers.” My father and several literary men 
of his acquaintance, including the vaudevillist Armand — 
d’Artois de Burnonville, allowed themselves to be pressed 
into the ranks. The two volunteers often referred in 
my presence to their meeting with the Imperial troops. 
It would seem that there was little glory attaching to the 
resistance, and that it was even comic. Bonaparte’s 
regiments advanced slowly with lowered bayonets, for 
orders had been given that no shot: was to be fired except 
in the event of a serious attack, and contented themselves 
with chasing the unfortunate defenders of the legitimate 
throne before them. If they attempted to break the © 
Imperial ranks, they were pushed on one side with the 
rifle-stocks. My father and his friend d’Artois were 
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} rolled in the dust several times, and they scrambled back 
j to Paris in a dilapidated plight, though unwounded. 
| This was really the only attempt at resistance that 
} Napoleon had to contend with between Golf Juan and 
the Tuileries, It is easy to see that it was not of a 
character to interfere appreciably with his onward march. 

One day I was out visiting with my father, when I 
| noticed an aged lady in widows’ weeds sitting with her 
back to the light in the drawing-room of one of our friends. 
She was in reality a widow. It was the Princess Rohan- 
Rochefort, who, after: the death of Cardinal de Rohan, 
inherited the Chateau d’Ettenheim, where her fiancé and 
lover, the Dic d’Enghien, was arrested. The mourning 
she affected the day of the duke’s execution was never 
laid on one side. Life had no longer any pleasure for 
her. Slightly related as she was to us, she sometimes 
forgot her melancholy in my favour. Possibly, when 
she looked at me, she had a presentiment that I might 
some day avenge her on the Bonapartes who had broken 
her life. Later on I did my best by striking the nephew 
of the man who assassinated her husband. She owed 
me no thanks, however, for this, because, in my anti- 
Imperial campaign, I had the interests of the republic 
in view, and did not stop to think of the Duc d’Enghien. 
At the moment of the duke’s execution, he cut off a 
lock of his hair, and handed it, with his engagement-ring 
and his watch, to Captain Noirot, the gendarme officer 
who commanded the firing party. He begged him to 
send these last souvenirs to the princess, and to assure 
her that he pronounced: her name when dying. The 
gendarme, like the Versailles troops who pillaged the 
corpses of the federates they killed; gave the lock of 
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hair to Savary, and appropriated the ring and watch. 
Bonaparte consented to this. The faithless depositary 
was indirectly told by the Emperor to retain what he | 
had got. “They’re the belongings of an emigrant; and 
besides, what falls into the common grave belongs to the 
soldier.” I have perused several accounts of this drama. 
They nearly all agree in the statement that the princess 
fainted on receiving these sad mementos. She received 
nothing at all, not even the last farewell of the murdered 
man. I have a letter of hers in my possession. It is 
dated November 2, 1823, that is, exactly twenty years 
after the death of the duke, and it may be just as well 
to reproduce it here. Itis addressed— 


«A Monsieur 
“ Monsieur Noirot, capitaine de gendarmerie, 
“A Port-swr-Sadne, departement de la Haute Sadne.” 


The following is the complete text :— 


“Paris, Boulevard des Italiens, No. 28. 


“T have just learned, sir, from M. de Rovigo’s work, that 
it was to you that the unfortunate prince handed those 
sad and precious gifts which would have been so sweet 
and consoling to me. Circumstances beyond your control 
probably prevented you from honouring the touching mark 
of confidence of which you were the recipient. If, sir, 
it be no longer in your power to fulfil the unhappy 
prince’s wishes, you may, perhaps, be able to give me 
some information as to where these dear mementos were 
placed, so as to facilitate the search I am desirous of 
making. Any information you give me will be regarded 
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}as quite between ourselves, should you wish it. You 
/ean imagine the value I attach to this information, the 
thankfulness I shall feel on receiving it, and the impatience 
with which I await your reply. Accept, sir, the assurance 
of my best sentiments. 

“La Princesse CHARLOTTE DE ROHAN.” 


The words “post paid” can be deciphered across the 
postmark. It is most likely that Captain Noirot had 
removed from Port-sur-Sadne, and that the letter came 
back to the writer. 

The considerate tone she adopted towards this thief, 
her pleadings and endeavours to touch his conscience, 
are the more noticeable because, at the date the letter 
was penned, it would have been very easy for her to 
have threatened him. She was, in reality, extremely 
devout, and had abandoned any sort of resentment against 
mankind. 
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CHAPTER IL 


CHILDHOOD AND SCHOOL-DAYS. 


My father was not at all the sort of man to delight in 


pitiless debates. On the fall of the Bourbon régume he 
returned to his dramatic work, and contented himself with 
expressing disgust at Louis Philippe’s usurpation in café 
talk which the king did not hear, and would probably 
have taken little notice of, had it been brought to his | 
knowledge. 

I was born during this period of relative calm, on 
January 31,1831. The three girls were already quite as 
many as my mother could manage, so I was sent out to be 
nursed, At the age of three I returned from the country 
armed with its dialect, and I said “j’étions,” “j’avions,” 
just like any peasant represented on the stage. It appears 
that my head was blessed with a forehead which protruded 
like a cornice. It was so extraordinary that my mother 
consulted a doctor about it, fearing she had given birth to 
a hydrocephalus. He told her that this frontal bump 
would disappear in time, and that a diminution in its size 
might be looked for after I had passed my seventh year, 
Everybody at home was anxious to see me double this 
cape, for then I should cease to pass as a phenomenon. What 
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} worried my parents more than anything else was that the 
nurse, who shared their horror, made me a little blue cap 
/which came down to the eyebrows, in order to conceal my 
‘eranial development. The effect was so hideous that my 
mother screamed when I was brought back to her. Although 
my forehead has flattened considerably since my infancy, 
it is still very prominent. I still recollect a hatter asking 
me how I could expect to get a ready-made article to fit 
}me. “You've got a head like a chausson de Strasbourg !”’ 
he exclaimed. | | 

My father took me to his sister, Madame de Saint Maur, 
when I was six years old. We used to call her our Orleans 
aunt, to distinguish her from our Strasbourg aunt. The 
latter was my mother’s sister, and had married the painter, 
Gabriel Guérin, nephew of Jean Guérin, the celebrated 
miniaturist, whose Kléber is at the Louvre, and who was 
the author of the only existing portraits of the members 
of the Convention. 

Aunt de Saint Maur’s husband was the widower of the 
Due de Rivitre’s sister. The duke had been condemned 
_ to death under the Consulate, but on the Restoration was 
appointed ambassador to the sultan by Louis XVIII. 
While at Constantinople he had the good fortune to 
purchase the Venus de Milo fora mere song. He offered 
it to the king, who, in his turn, presented the statue to 
the Louvre. I have so recently related how Admiral 
- Dumont d’Urville, who first saw the statue, remarked that 
it then had both arms, that it scarcely needs repetition 
} now. One hand held an apple; the other was on the border 
of the chlamys, which had evidently been uplifted to show 
_ Paris her foot. The statue was discovered at a spot about 
one hundred yards distant from a theatre which was 
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probably dedicated to Venus. In all likelihood it formed 
part of the ornamentation of the facade, and was buried 
when geological disturbances overthrew the building. I 
have often been set dreaming at the thought that if de 
Riviére had been less disinterested than he was, and had 
kept this chef-d’euvre, and given it to his sister, the Venus 
de Milo might have been in my house, or at all events 
in our family. | 

When Aunt de Saint Maur wanted me to go to Mass on — 
Sunday mornings, I was generally to be found in the fields, 
helping Caroline to mind the cows. The girl initiated me 
into a kind of sport in which I finished by becoming an 
adept. It consisted in hanging on to a cow’s tail, and being 
dragged round the field by the frightened beast. Nothing 
delighted me more than this pastime. One morning a 
ceremonious lunch had been arranged. All the guests | 
came out into the fields to look about, and I was found 
lying behind a cow, covered with mud, my clothes all 
in tatters. Father did not know how to introduce such a 
lamentable specimen of humanity to the guests as his off- 
spring, so he scolded Caroline on account of my escapade. | 
She had nothing to do with the affair, and I am certain that 
I should have kicked and hit her if she had attempted to 
prevent me from indulging in my favourite sport. 

One day I narrowly escaped drowning in a large pond 
near the house. The servants washed their own linen and — 
mine there, and I thought it would be rather funny and 
quite in keeping with my peasant tastes to wash a bundle — 
of my own blouses. I slipped into the water while doing | 
so, and should have been drowned if a little boy, who was 
employed to scare birds away, had not pulled me out by 
the hair. 


‘ 


| 
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The sinister hour of college life sounded. Boarders’ 
terms were twelve hundred franes a year, but my mother 
‘scarcely saw her way to raise more than six hundred, as. 
‘we were still poor. She would have willingly solicited a 
reduction of fees from the Minister of Public Instruction, 
had it not been that the legitimist sympathies of her hus- 
band rendered negotiations particularly delicate. Emmanuel 
Arago, then a young barrister and my father’s collaborator, 
notably in a mild little one-act piece called La Nuit de Nol, 
offered to act as intermediary, and to endeavour to induce 
his father, Frangois Arago, to move in the matter. I have 
unearthed a letter written to my mother by my future 
colleague in the government of the National Defence, in 
which he assures her that everything is going on all right, 
although Villemain, the minister; had said to my protectors, 
“We are giving this child the weapons with which he will 
attack the government later on.” 

We were then in 1843. Five years later the government 
‘was overthrown by other attacks than my own. It is 
natural to ministers to believe in the eternity of their own 
administrations. 

I have been incarcerated in a great number of prisons. 
My stay at Ste. Pelagie lasted seven months; at the Versailles 
House of Detention five months were spent in the cells ; 
I have been imprisoned in Fort Boyard, a sort of stone 
elephant which at night looked like an immense catafalque 
in the sea between the islands of Aix and Ré, at the 
mouth of the Charente; in the citadel of Oleron; in the 
fort of Saint Martin-de-Ré; without counting Tours Gaol, 
where I lay during the Pierre Bonaparte trial, and the 
ha of Blois, where I had temporary quarters in the large 
oom in which the Duc de Guise was murdered. 


: 
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Despite all this, and despite my four months’ sojourn 
in an iron cage between the decks of the Virginie, which — 
transported me to the Antipodes, my heart was light on 
entering these various gaols, compared with what I felt 
when I walked for the first time through the passages of 
the Saint Louis College, then situated in the Rue de la Harpe. ‘ 
The dusty corridors, with their sour smell of old books, the 
courtyards and staircases, oppressed me, and even years | 
after my liberation I could not touch the outer walls of | 
the building as I passed along the street without feeling | 

repugnance and disgust. 
| The body alone is held captive in prison; within a” 
certain measure its movements remain free, and the mind, 
at least, has always a right of passage through the window- 
bars. You have the privilege of accepting the hour) 
allotted to you for exercise in the yard or of refusing it;7 
and, in any case, you can lean on your right or your left | 
elbow as may please you best. ‘ 

College life is a system of detention complicated by a) 


hy 


on you. He criticizes the way you hold your pen, the 
way you place your paper, the way you turn over the | 
leaves of your dictionary, and insists upon your keeping | 
your hands on the table. And the absurdly obligatory 
silence! You are not even allowed to break it to ask 
colleague for information. It is a physical, intellectual, 
and moral hell. Arbitrariness and injustice constitute the 
basis of university regulations, just as in the army, navy 
penal colonies, and other places where authority is exer- 
cised without control. I don’t know whether, since my 
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} college days, the cord has slackened at all, but residence 
} in college in my youth was calculated to manufacture 
} either brutes or révoltés. It brutalized me at first. I was 
} a backward boy. At the age of twelve I only knew rosa, 


the rose, and musa, the muse, by hearsay. Ashamed at 


being the biggest boy of my class and so ignorant, I set to 
work with such energy as to endanger my health, Six 


weeks’ labour took me to the top of the class. I passed 
into the seventh form and was similarly successful. During 
the following year I got through two more classes and 


reached the fourth, where I was much more in my element 


with lads of.my own age-.and size. But I was invaded 


with an incurable melancholia, and became so weak that 
my mother was anxious. A greasy pallor and anemic 


symptoms had transformed me into a spectre. My mother 
decided to take me away from college. The idea distressed 
her ; still she wished to see me a dunce rather than a corpse. 

The principal did not hide his disappointment when 
informed of my mother’s determination. I was an excellent 
scholar in his eyes, and he counted upon me to heighten 


| the reputation of the college, which had never been par- 


ticularly brilliant in the general examinations. 
Our principal’s name was Lorrain. He was a man 
of charming manners, not at all pedantic, and his son 


has done some excellent translations of English novels, 
_ notably those of the great Dickens. He pointed out to me 
the unenviable future that ignorance would prepare for 
me. From the first step in life I should find my road 
_ barred by that insurmountable obstacle—want of instruc- 


tion. He also assured me that, personally, he would be 
very grieved to see me leave the college, 

Icould have replied that slips in orthography had never 
VOL. I, D 
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prevented a man’s making his fortune, and that many 
bachelors of letters and science were reduced to carrying 
parcels or driving cabs; but he insisted so strongly upon 
my impending successes in the general examinations, and 
dangled the priw @honneur before me so cleverly, that 
I felt myself ready to shake off my torpor— 


“Comme un soldat blessé qui veut mourir debout.” 


Like Napoleon, who, after having fought the enemy in 
the breach for a time, completed the rout by a crushing 
artillery discharge, the principal, seeing that I was waver) 
ing, offered to transform my partial scholarship into a full 
scholarship. He told me he would base the application on) 
the grounds of my future triumphs, and expressed himsel | 
as confident of success. My mother left the whole question 
to my judgment to decide. The idea of no longer being) 
a charge on my family—and I knew they had felt i 
chased my despair away. 1 signed a fresh engagement, 
and again took my place in the schoolroom., 7 

M. Lorrain’s predictions, however, joined those of Noss. 
tradamus. The promised laurels never encircled my brushy 
head, as I was never a laureate. I took part in the exami-) 
nations; but the walk from the college to the Sorbonne’ 
agitated me to such a point that I was nervous during the | 
sitting. The truth is, 1 won nothing—not even the most) 
insignificant accessit. I had nota pedantic mind. Senti- 
mental things alone had an interest forme. I wept over, 
Paul and Virginia, which I read over and over again ir 
secret, the work being banished from the college on accoun 
of its profound immorality. What was to be expectec 
happened. I set myself to turn out verses just like turning 
boxwood snuff-boxes, 
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_ When the Duc de Montpensier married Queen Isa- 
bella’s sister, we had to write upon the event as a French 
composition, notwithstanding that we took no interest in 
it, and were incapable of appreciating its political impor- 
tance. Nothing could have been more ridiculous than this 
evidence of Orleanist zeal on the part of the principal, who, 
no doubt, expected it would turn to his advantage in the 
shape of promotion. 

I don’t know what induced me to write my essay in 
verse. I was only fifteen years old, so the depth of idea 
developed in my theme can well be imagined. It was not 
pronounced to be any the less excellent on that score, and the 
new principal— for M. Lorrain had left us—sent my effusion 
to the Tuileries, in order to establish once and for all that 
he was making unceasing efforts to inculcate a love of the 
dynasty in his pupils. My poem was honoured by imme- 
diate acknowledgment. It took the form of a gold pencil- 
case, which the principal handed to me with the emotion 
of a man who saw that his own prospects of obtaining a 
decoration were brightening. 

Unfortunately, nearly all our ushers were republicans. 
The governmental mark stamped upon me by this gold 
pencil-case rendered me an object of suspicion in their eyes. 
This was very unjust. It was only under fear of punish- 
ment that I had been led to write at all upon the marriage 
of the Duc de Montpensier. The fact of my effusion being 


_ in verse could not have ageravated my case. 


Nevertheless the incidents provoked by these unlucky 
stanzas made my life very unhappy for several days. ~The 
class was divided into two parties. In the course of a diss 
pute a scholar fired this poisoned arrow at me: “Shut 
up!” he said. “You're licking the boots of the great!” 
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Unable to find any arguments, I flew at him in a temper, 
and a free fight followed. But his blow struck home. 
When I visited my parents on the next Sunday, I took 
this pencil-case from the drawer where my mother treasured 
it, broke it in two, and threw the pieces away. 

This was my début in politics. It could scarcely have 
been more unfortunate. 

The charge of courtier-like leanings rested on such a 
basis that I succeeded in raising myself above it by a | 





masterly coup. Béranger was in the height of his glory, © 


and as enthusiastically applauded as he has been criticized : 
since. I sent him some verses, in which I compared him 
to the heroes of the republics of antiquity. I signed the 
poem and added my age, which was my best excuse. A _ 
couple of days later a letter from the great man was © 
delivered to me at the college. He complimented me on ~ 
my work, and asked this flattering question— 

“Ts it true that you are only fifteen years old? Ah, if 
at that age I had written such well-turned and poetical — 
verse, I should have believed that I was called to high 
destinies. At fifteen I scarcely knew ortography.” 

To prove that even then he was not particularly strong 
on this point, he omitted the first “h” in the word. This 
lack of primary instruction did not prevent Béranger’s — 
giving the world some truly beautiful songs, plus a large 
number of mediocre efforts, and many of exceptional — 
dulness. Later on I presented this letter to a comrade at | 
the Hotel de Ville to add to his autograph collection. It | 
had, however, gone the rounds of the college. All the q 
ushers asked to be allowed to copy it. One of them, my — 
class usher, who was wounded on the barricades two years 
later, conceived such an admiration for me that he stopped — 
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t me in the recreation-ground to tell me of it, and, what 
_ was more to the purpose, he permitted me to do as I liked 
while he was in charge of our class. 

The usher’s solicitude was counterbalanced by the 
antipathy of the college almoner. He was a certain Abbé 
Flandrin, who looked upon me with suspicion from the 
moment I entered the establishment. He could see by my 
papers that I had not been baptized until I was eleven years 
old, and from that fact he obtained an idea of the extent 
to which religious indifference reigned in my family. The 
letter of Béranger, author of— 


. “Hommes noirs, d’ot sortez yous?” 


ruined me in the confessor’s estimation. Involuntarily I 
conceived a real disgust for this teacher and his teaching. 
He had an inkling of the spirit of revolt that was in 
me, and during the Scripture lesson he questioned me in 
preference to the others on what he called the “truths 
of religion”—a way of avoiding any. sort of debate, 
because “truth ” does not admit of discussion. 

In 1847 the political agitation reigning in Paris raised 
an echo in our class-rooms. The day-scholars brought in 
news and papers, which I pasted beneath the lid of my 
desk in such a way that on lifting it, ostensibly for the 
purpose of finding my copy-books, I was able to read 
extracts from the National and the Réeforme. After perusing 


a them I passed them to my comrades, who managed to read 








_ them with similar precautions. The reports of demonstra- 
tions and incidents were so exaggerated when they reached 
us that we could not keep our feelings within bounds. 
School duties were quite neglected at the beginning of 
1848, as a result of the political agitation that then existed. 
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I interested myself in nothing but the debates of the 
Chamber. I felt that my studies were making no pro- 
gress, and began to have serious doubts as to my chances 
of obtaining a bachelor’s degree. I therefore “dug” into 
my work for two extra hours a day, and I was aided in 
the task by a persevering student who had not worried 
about the stories brought in by the day-pupils. He was © 
the best of possible friends for me, because his calm offered | 
so strong a contrast to my nervous temperament. i 

This excellent fellow, called Léonard, was murdered in © 
Switzerland at the early age of nineteen. I came very 
near sharing his fate. It was quite in keeping with the 
wretched luck that pursued him through his short life that 
he should fail to obtain his degree in 1849, when, entirely 
owing to him, I received mine. 

Our class was walking in the Bois de Boulogne early in 
February—at the end of which month the reigning family 
was in England—when a carriage passed us and pulled up 
a few yards ahead. A footman descended from the box and — 
inquired of the monitor in charge to what college we 
belonged. It was Louis Philippe himself who showed this 
interest. He put his heavy head out of the carriage — 
window to look at us, and I saw him then for the first ; 
and last time. After congratulating the monitor on our — 
appearance—which, by the way, was nothing remarkable— _ 
he told him that, in remembrance of the happy meeting, a | 
day’s holiday would be accorded to the college. From the | 
gracious way he addressed us it was evident that he was — 
passing through an anxious crisis, and that he felt the need _ 
of creating for himself a little popularity amongst the 
educated youth of the land. The revolution of 1830 had — 
been inaugurated by the cry, “ Vive les Ecoles !” 
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_ Several students expressed thanks for the kingly favour 

by shouting, “ Vive le Roi!” to which others responded 
_ with, “ Vive la Réforme !” 
The carriage was scarcely out of sight ere a free fight 
_ occurred—a, forerunner of those that were so soon to take 
place in the faubourgs. The holiday Louis Philippe gave 
us was the more liberal as it cost him nothing. A few days 
later he was himself accorded a vacation, and had the 
leisure to enjoy it until the day of his death. 

Although we had not heard the noise of rifle-shots, we 
guessed, on the 22nd of February, from the whisperings 
exchanged between the ushers and college employees, 
_ that the sitviation was very strained. The efforts made to 
- conceal the truth from us confirmed our suspicions. We 
saw another grave symptom in the fact that very few 
day-scholars attended Professor Demogeot’s lectures. The 
professor was evidently in sympathy with the insurrec- 
_ tionary movement. He came up smiling, though visibly 
- anxious, to take his chair. In the course of his lecture 
he managed to allude to the “rights of the people,” and 
made no effort to repress the applause that the reference 
provoked. From that moment the dam burst. <A student 
sprang up on to hisform. Turning to those of us who were 
grouped upon the raised seats, he yelled— 

“They’re fighting in the Faubourg St. Antoine !” 
The remainder of the lecture was delivered to an 
accompaniment of conversation and conciliabules. We 
already meditated some combination that would enable us 
to go out and join hands with “our brothers,” At noon 
several ushers absented themselves from the dining-hall, 
where they habitually ate with us, and kept an eye on the 
exchanges and bargains made between those of us who 
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had little appetite and those who were always hungry. } 
It so happened that when my fourteen-year-old stomach 
developed a void proportional to my growth, I had a 
running contract for twelve months with a very decent 
sort of fellow, who ceded me his ration of meat once a day 
in return for my making a fairly conscientious revision of | 
his weekly composition. : 

Nevertheless, on this 22nd day of February, 1848, 
although we were at table, our thoughts were in the street. : 
Not a single student received a visitor at parlour-hour. — 
This proved that the insurrection had already obstructed i 
the approaches to the Rue de la Harpe. Of course we — 
wanted to be in the thick of it, and complained that the © 
populace took its time to overthrow the monarchy. On 
Wednesday, the 23rd, the revolution not only augmented ~ 
in the streets, but murmurs were heard within the college 
walls, All discipline disappeared. Students from the 
different class-rooms came into contact with each other. — 
This confusion resulted in the appointment of a deputation > 
—for in politics everything commences by deputations— ; 
to wait upon the principal and claim our right to take © 
part in a struggle which, we were convinced, could not i 
terminate without our aid. M. Poulain de Bossay, the new ; 
principal, was a strict observer of rules and regulations, ; 
With unquestionable good sense he replied that, as our | 
families had confided us to his care, he would be unfaithful — 
to his charge if he allowed us in the streets, where a stray i 
bullet might smash our heads. How would he look when | 
our weeping mothers came and asked him, “ What have i 
you done with our sons ?” 

This reply made us more reckless instead of rendeie | 
us more circumspect. The provocation was completed 
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‘} when Louditres, professor of Latin rhetoric and enemy of 
_ the people, boldly commenced his lesson at ten o'clock. 
‘He was received with a volley of paper bullets. A storm 
of vociferation burst: “Shut up! We want to go out! 
They’re murdering our brothers!” It was, in fact, reported 
that two of our ushers, the one who took me under his 
protection after the Béranger correspondence, and another, 
named George Bell, who was mixed up in the rising of 
May 15, had been killed or seriously wounded on the 
barricades: Professor Louditres was stupid enough to 
attempt to pacify us with a lie. “What!” he cried, “do 
you mean to say youre losing your heads because some 
urchins are breaking windows?” This disloyal phrase 
was the signal for an outbreak. We overthrew the pro- 
fessor’s chair without appearing to notice that he was still 
sitting upon it. While he was looking for his cap, we 
rushed through the corridors towards the door. The 
porter would never have been able to defend it against 
our onslaught if he had not taken the precaution of lock- 
ing it the moment the alarm was given. We had serious 
thoughts of making a rope-ladder with our bedclothes. 
The recreation-ground was bounded on the Rue Monsieur 
le Prince end by a wall that could easily be scaled. We 
felt certain that the concierge of the house on the other 
side would not dare to prevent our reaching the street. 
_ We had only to pass through the seniors’ recreation-yard 
_~ to find ourselves at the foot of this wall. But the iron 
gates were closed, and we had not got the key. The escape 
was consequently postponed until the morrow, by which 
time we should have completed our arrangements, 
The night’ was relatively calm. This inspired the 
principal with confidence, and he congratulated himself 
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upon having subdued us by his arguments. His naiveness 
was to cost him dear. After lunch we marched out in 
Indian file for recreation. Instead of forming up between 
the iron gates we made a rapid turn, rushed through the | 
passages and yard, and were determined to reach the top © 
of the wall by hook or by crook. We were to have given 
one another a leg up if necessary, but fortunately we found — 
a long and solid ladder in the gymnasium. I leaned it~ 
against the wall, scrambled over, and when I dropped | 
down into the courtyard on the other side, almost lost | 
control of my feelings on seeing the street door wide open. 
A crowd of men in more or less variegated costume, armed 
with swords and rifles, were waiting to welcome us. 
Although not attired in the student-garb of the period, the 
crowd was not deceived by our appearance. My wild- 
looking head of hair and face were saluted by a formidable 
ery of, “ Vive les Ecoles!” 

In my delirium I had risked the fall from the wall, and 
had been sent sprawling at full length on the muddy — 
paving of the courtyard. I might have broken my loins, 
but as it was I only dirtied my waistcoat and tore my 
trousers. Those who were with me in the escapade were 
scarcely more presentable. None of us had our caps, and — 
all were dishevelled. However, our republicanism and in- 
trepidity were not regarded as less superb on that account 
by the combatants, who hurried up to aid in our deliverance. 
We embraced the rioters. Then joining arms, we marched — 
off, each of us under the protection. of a comrade in revolt. ri 
I took a last look in the direction of the class-room, which : 
I never expected to enter again. I saw that the principal a 
had started in pursuit, and had mounted the ladder. His . 
bust had just appeared over the top of the fatal wall, and 
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| Icould see the poor man protesting in dumb-show against 
| the follow-my-leader conduct of his young and frisky 
‘flock. | 

A ery, “Au Panthéon!” had been raised. 

“Au Panthéon!” we yelled, without knowing why we 
should go there in preference to any other point of Paris. 
Thad been placed at the head of the column, probably on 
) account of my brushy, untidy hair, which seemed to be in 

revolt long before I had that experience. A comrade 
named Quesnault had mechanically followed the move- 
ment, despite the fact that he was the son of an ultra- 
conservative deputy. He broke the ranks in order to be 
_ nearer to me and my friend Léonard, who, thoughtful as 
_ he was resolute, whispered, “ We can be certain this time 
that we shall be sent down.” | 

Quesnault had the look of a girl, with his rosy com- 
_ plexion and blue eyes. He was always spick and span in 

his attire, and had managed to jump in the mud with us 

without splashing his clothes. He looked like a captive 

maiden led away by a band of frightful scamps. In the 
_ midst of comrades without ties or caps, and dirt-bespattered 
_ up to the thighs, I saw several insurgents look him up and 
_ down in astonishment, imagining him to be a woman in 
discuise. 

We arrived on the Place du Panthéon, greeted with 
renewed cries of “ Vive les Ecoles!” One of the insurgents 
_ told me that the Mairie was in the hands of the populace, 
and that rifles would be distributed to us. We formed up 
on the side walk on the left of the Rue Soufflot, and I then 
noticed for the first time that a regiment of infantry lined 
the other side of the street. Their knapsacks were strapped 
to their backs, and it seemed that they only awaited a 
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shot to return the fire. I was in the front rank, quite 
unprotected, and assumed a tone of the utmost indifference) 
when I asked the man who was serving out rifles whether. 
the soldiers were going to attack us. 

“Oh no, no! They’re friends. They’ve fraternized/ 
with us. Shout ‘ Vive la Ligne!’” i 

We yelled “ Vive la Ligne!” with all our might, the more 
readily because, if they had not come over to the insurgents, 
the adventure would probably have ended pretty badly 
for us, who didn’t even know how to shoulder a cross- 
bow. 

As soon as we were armed, the cry “Au Panthéon !” 
changed to “ Aux Tuileries !” ; 

The column continued its march. We passed through 
the Rue de l’Ancienne Comédie, Rue Dauphine, and several 
other streets, amidst the cheering of the crowd. Aunt 
Guérin appeared at a window overlooking the quais, and 
was stupefied to see her nephew, looking like a brigand, 
with his hair blown out in the wind, hurrying through 
Paris at the head of an armed troop to attack the palace of 
the kings. 

I heard her call the children and scream, “It’s Henri !” 

I looked up, waved my hand, and continued mys 
triumphal way. 

Despite all that has been written on the subject, the 
Tuileries were not guarded, and our band marched in with 
the greatest possible ease. Just as we were crossing the | 
threshold, Quesnault begged me to. desert the demonstrators i 
and take him back to his parents. He saw that everything | 
was lost, that the revolution had been successful, and he 
trembled for his father, whose support of the monarchy 
might land him in an awkward predicament. Thi , 
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exhibition of filial anxiety touched me. We managed to 
lose ourselves in the invading crowd, and when we got 
clear of it, walked sharply in the direction of Rue Louis le 
Grand, where his family dwelt. It was about half-past 
| two in the afternoon. We did not see the semblance of a 
struggle in the streets. Louis Philippe had packed up his 
traps in the morning, and all arms had been laid down. 
The only danger we ran was of being crushed by a 
municipal guard’s horse, which lost or threw its rider, 
and galloped wildly across the Place du Carrousel. 
Not to be hampered in our movements, we discarded 
our rifles in a-deserted street, and then made a sensational 
entry at the Quesnaults.. My comrade’s mother nearly 
fainted with fright at the sight of her son without a cap. 
But, as he was safe and sound, her fears soon gave place 
to anger. 

I left my companion in his mother’s arms, and went off 
to find my own. My poor mamma, who always saw the 
dark side of everything, had been informed by my aunt 
that I was with the mob. She didn’t doubt for a moment 
but that some harm had befallen me, and upset herself 
so much that she had been obliged to go to bed. She had 
barely taken her clothes off, when her anxiety was in- 
creased by the receipt of a note from the principal, to 
the effect that I was expelled from the college for having 
escaped with thirty-five other boys and joined the ranks 
of the insurgents. The expulsion was a very secondary 
matter in the presence of danger. She knew I had left 
the college at half-past twelve, and at four o'clock I 
hadn’t put in an appearance at the house. She was 
therefore waiting with ever-growing anxiety to see me 
brought in upon a stretcher, as she had always predicted 
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I should be. She recognized my ring at the door, and het? 
spirits came back immediately. | 

On the 25th the insurrection was completely terminated 
Any fresh offensive movement on the part of the junior 
branch of the revolutionists seemed so unlikely, that the) 
principal who had dismissed us on the previous day, sen 
a letter cancelling the expulsion, and telling us of the lively 
satisfaction it would give him to reopen his dormitories, 
dining-halls, and class-rooms. Success justifies everything, 
and he did not stop far short of congratulating me and my 
thirty-five companions in arms upon our heroism. To give 
us the time to rest after the fatigues of this republican 
campaign, he graciously postponed, the reopening of the 
classes until the following Monday. Not satisfied at 
having worked to overthrow Louis Philippe, we obtained 
the benefit of the holiday he had promised us several days 
before his fall. 

Soon after we had returned to our places in the class- 
rooms, the college was honoured with a visit from Hippo- 
lyte Carnot, who had been nominated Minister of Publie¢ 
Instruction, and had insisted on visiting the schools to 
assure them of his entire devotion to the Republic. His 
fine features and slender form were admired, and we were 
delighted at his affable tone and at the compliments he 
paid us. Of course he knew all about the revolutionary 
movement that had sprung up during the Latin rhetori¢ 
lesson, and made a discreet and rather flattering allusion to 
“the generous impulse of youth.” It could not be fore i 
seen that this impulse would push me against him twenty 
years later, nor that the student he was then covering with | 
congratulations would wrest from him the seat in Parliament: 
for the first electoral division of Paris! My bachelor’ 
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degree is signed “Carnot.” As a minister he rewarded me, 
as a candidate he fought me; and his son Sadi, as President 

of the Republic, countersigned the sentence of transportation 
for life passed upon me by the Haute Cour, I have thus, 
throughout my career, been continually in contact with this 
family. - , 

Of my college acquaintances I have preserved constant 
intercourse with none but my excellent friend Dr. Tripier, 
one of the pioneers in the treatment of female ailings by 
electricity. I have, however, met many of my comrades 
since who have made their mark in life. I knew Floquet 
at St. Louis. He was four or five years my senior. He 
studied for the Ecole Polytechnique, but failed, and, 
abandoning his vocation, took up the law. Even as a 
schoolboy he was pretentious. He puffed out his chest 
and speechified for our benefit exactly as if he hoped his 
words would be heard beyond the college walls. He had 
no wit. He was a slave to the most old-fashioned revolu- 
tionary phrases, and, although quite young, he was already 
preparing foundations for the ambition that consumed his 
being. 

For several years after leaving college I frequented the 
Quartier Latin. If I walked in the Luxembourg Gardens 
after dinner, it was very rarely that Floquet, surrounded 
by a few disciples, was not heard developing those ideas 
which he was obliged to modify considerably when he 
became President of the Chamber of Deputies. He 

marched at the head of the group, declaimed in vibrating 
tones, and made himself noticeable by a conventional dress 
of the period of the Convention. He was a handsome 
fellow, and had some facial resemblance to the extant 
portraits of Saint-Just. I have often thought that this 
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vague likeness inspired him in the cut of his clothes and © 
in the shape of the hats he wore. Had he been dark- © 
complexioned, weakly, with a turn-up nose, he would have 
adopted a very different costume and language. At college 
and in the Quartier we looked upon him as an idle boaster, | 
and as a man who played to the gallery. I confess, there- 
fore, that I was very much surprised to see him, when ~ 
President of the Chamber, hold his own against inter- — 
rupters, and often get the better of them by his amusing ~ 
and unexpected repartee. :f 
_ Tused to see Gallifet in the playground, though, happily — 
for myself, I didn’t know him. He came in military © 
uniform to the elementary mathematics class.) He was — 
probably cramming for Saint Cyr, but I don’t think he © 
ever entered that establishment. He was nicknamed the — 
“Blue Hussar.” He already showed signs of the ferocity — 
which afterwards became the most characteristic trait of — 
his notoriety. His fellow-students declare that he made — 
no secret of his disdain for civilians, whom he was destined — 
to kill by hundreds in the trenches near the Buttes — 
Chaumont. 3 
No conflict arose between the principal and the pupils — 
during the revolutionary troubles of June. The students — 
themselves came to blows, and called each other “democ- — 
socs”” and “henriquinquistes.” The violence of my language — 
led to my being put into Coventry, with an almost super- | 
human number cf lines to write. The penswm was stupid, — 
because it did no good. It was executed ina garret at the 
top of the building. Voices ascend, and so does the noise | 
of a fusillade, I heard the shots fired in the neighbour- | 
hood quite plainly. After copying “Conticuere omnes, — 
intentique ora tenebant” from the second book of the 
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4ineid for an hour, I resolved to change my penswm into 


a gymnastic lesson. I kicked off my heavy shoes, and 
jamming myself against the walls of the narrow garret, I 
—wriggled through the skylight like a lizard, and reached 


the roof fairly easily. It was not steep, so I camped out 


-onit. For an hour I was.able to watch all the phases of 


the struggle. I saw the garde mobile attack a barricade 
at the entrance of the Place du Panthéon. I saw men and 
children fall, but was unable at the distance to form an 
idea of the gravity of their injuries. The sight hypnotized 


me. I should never have thought of leaving the roof if I 


_hadn’t noticed the usher’s head pushed through the sky- 


light. He had been terrified when he only found a pair of 


- boots in my cell. He beckoned me to come down from my 


perilous position with as many precautions as he would 
have shown towards a somnambulist, whom he was afraid 
to awaken lest he should take a header into the street. I 
crawled back safely, but when I left the cell fresh agonies 
awaited me. The college infirmary had been transformed 
into a hospital. I saw five or six mobiles, all of them 
youthful, laying on stretchers in the courtyard. They 
were awaiting their turn to be carried into the rooms 
which had been prepared for their reception, and where 
their places were constantly taken by others of the 
wounded. I can still recollect one of them. Long, fair 
hair covered his face, and he gave vent to horrible 


cries as he moved his foot. His ankle had been shattered 


by a ball. Others groaned heavily. Others, white as 
sheets, lay on their backs with expressionless eyes, drawn 
nostrils, and with temples already blue at the approach 


of death, I noticed that no insurgents were brought 


into the college. This was not because there were no 
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killed and wounded on the side of the populace. Probably 
the authorities were little desirous of parading before our 
eyes the miserable creatures whom hunger had armed, and 
whose rags would most likely have inspired our youthful 
hearts with more pity than anger. After the rising had 
been stifled in blood, and executions and banishments 
were at an end, our studies were continued with greater 
regularity. A fortuitous incident, however, excited us 
afresh. The successor of the archbishop killed on the 
barricades, when he took possession of the see, announced ~ 
at a Confirmation service that he would visit our college. 
He had inaugurated his career by stating in the news- 
papers that he had adopted the children of the unfortunate ~ 
fireman Larr, who, with a workman named Daix, was — 
odiously condemned to death for an act of war dramatically — 
called “the assassination of General Bréa.” , 

To relieve the monotony of the executions, Larr and 
Daix were guillotined instead of shot. With the know- 
ledge of these facts, our principal was imprudent enough to 
ask me to write a poem in honour of the new prelate. I 
was to be allowed to read it in the archbishop’s presence, — 
before the whole college and staff. I didn’t relish the 
proposal, for I have always hated to make an exhibition — 
of myself. I saw, however, an opportunity of protesting 
against the monstrous execution of the June combatants. | 
With a Machiavellism beyond my years, I loitered over the 
composition almost until the hour of the lunch at which | 
I was to read the poem. Almoner Flandrin asked to be © 
allowed to glance over it before I rose. I had the perfidy to 
show him the first page, which was so colourless from every 
point of view, that it could not possibly excite his sus- 
picions. The lunch passed off ceremoniously. Archbishop 
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Sibour, small, fat, and ruddy, looked like a man who ate 
with the sole object of not dying of hunger. My poem 
was reserved as a surprise at dessert. I have always been 
and am still very timid, and although excessively nervous, 
I drew the manuscript from my pocket and unfolded it 
with a certain show of confidence. Everything went well 
until the thirtieth line was reached. But this couldn’t 
continue. I came to the question of the adoption of the 
guillotined man’s children. I am sorry I have forgotten 
the passage—my memory is excellent only for fine poetry— 
but the following lines give an idea of the general tone of 
my effusion -— 
‘‘Sans savoir si le pére, accourant au péril, 
Kt bravant l’échafaud pour prendre un fusil, 


Fut responsable ou non de la guerre civile, 
A ses fils orphélins vous offrez un asile.” 


I carried my irreverence to the point of asking the 
archbishop in alexandrines why, if he took any interest 
in the children, he had not interceded for their father, 
Unconsciously I was stating the case against that pseudo- 
benevolence called “Christian charity,’ which weeps for 
the “poor little things” whose parents it light-heartedly 
sends to the scaffold. We had a second exhibition of this 
peculiar magnanimity when Vaillant was sentenced. The 
upper classes clamoured unanimously for his execution, and 
in the same breath offered to adopt his little daughter 
- Sidonie. | 

My reading was several times interrupted by the Abbé 
Flandrin, who was perspiring profusely. It terminated 
amidst general stupefaction. The principal apologized for 
my insults as best he could. He declared that he was not 
aware of the character of my poem, or he would have 
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destroyed it. It was precisely for that reason that I had | 
taken care not to show it to him. . 

Archbishop Sibour saw in an instant that he had been 
fooled. He nevertheless put on his most priestly air to 
congratulate me upon my “facility,” and pooh-poohed the 
objections the principal alleged against my composition. 

The incident soon became known in the classes, and 
created considerable uproar. | 

I was now nearly eighteen. I was not ill, but the 
nervous sensitiveness that tormented me developed to such 
an extent during these stirring times as to become a source 
of anxiety to my parents. Our eontoe attributed my — 
condition to anzemia. g 

At length I took my degree, and left for a holiday 3 in 
Switzerland with my comrade Léonard. He was murdered ~ 
at an inn on the Grimsel. I narrowly escaped sharing his — 
fate. When the Gil Blas invited me to become a contri- 
butor about eight years ago, the word “ Grimsel” suddenly 
crossed my mind, and although it was associated with 
most tragic recollections, I almost mechanically adopted it 
as my nom de guerre. g 








CHAPTER III. 
STARTING IN LIFE. 


It is difficulé for a young man who leaves college without 
any fixed vocation to bridge the interval between eighteen 
and twenty years of age. Armed with his Greek-Latin 
baggage, he is no more fitted to be a clerk in a public 
office or a commercial traveller than he is to be an explorer 
or a diplomatist. That is to say, he is fit for nothing at 
all. The indistinct and expectant state in which a lad 
‘finds himself during these years occasions no worry to those 
who have the means of waiting to see what turns up. At 
Saint Louis I cost my family nothing. I was now about to 
become a charge upon my parents, who would have another 
useless but hungry mouth to fill. I was growing rapidly, 
and the sudden increase of stature afilicted me with an 
appetite of which I was absolutely ashamed. It came to 
_ this, that when I dined out with friends, I stuffed myself 
with whatever I could find before leaving home, for fear 
my gluttony should scandalize my hosts. ; 

I felt certain, somehow, that it was my destiny to be 
a writer. If anybody had asked me what I purposed 
writing about, I should have been~puzzled to find an 
answer. It is not at eighteen that one can describe the 
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human heart, which is only imperfectly understood at fifty- 
five. Besides, I had to live and to help my family to live. 
This had to be done immediately, and not in a year or. 
six months hence. I had just time to change my college 
uniform for civilian costume. Like most graduates, whose © 
diploma is their only signboard, I was soon on the look 
out for an opportunity to convey to others a portion "| 
of what I had learned myself. I sought three or four ~ 
paying pupils. I should have been obliged to submit | 


to their caprices, should have felt myself helpless when ~ 
confronted with their lack of comprehension, and should ~ 


often have had to go my rounds on an empty stomach, ! 
awaiting payments for lessons which are not always made — } 
at the critical moment. I hadn’t the knack of attracting — 
people to me. My appearance was not seductive. My — 
forehead still stuck out like a cornice, driving my eyes _ 


into my head, and making them seem very hard and un- ~ 


sympathetic. In addition to this, my jaws were fashioned — 
like bill-hooks, my hair brushy and rebellious, while ~ 


my cheeks were so hollow that they almost met inside — 


my mouth. After all this had been considered, there | 
still remained my timidity, which on the slightest excuse _ 
turned into an awkwardness that was the more noticeable | 
by reason of the efforts I made to conceal the infirmity, — 


Anyhow, just as I was, and thanks principally to my © 


quality of impoverished gentleman, I was accepted as tutor 
in the family of the Comtesse de Montbrun. She was the 


wife of the son, or the grandson, of the famous cavalry _ 
general killed at the battle of Moskowa. The countess 
addressed her sons, aged nine and ten years, so harshly that | 


I immediately made them my friends. My duties were to | 
instil Latin into their brains. I was thus employed for 


a 
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_ two hours a day, and beg my ancestors to keep their sang- 

_froid when I mention that I obtained for this the heroic 

sum of thirty francs a month. In other words, I had a franc 
a day for two pupils, namely, fifty centimes per head! 

I have not always known how to become loved by 
grown-up persons, but I could invariably get on well with 
children. In addition to my two pupils, the countess had 

an eleven-year-old daughter who was preparing for con- 
firmation at the English ladies’ convent, Rue des Fossés- 
Saint-Victor. It was noted for the special excellence of its 
religious instruction. The countess had the fanciful idea 
to propose that I should go to the convent to initiate her 
_ daughter into the beauties of Lhomond’s grammar and of 
the De viris illustribus urbis Rome,—this for an extra 
twenty francs a month. Before the end of the first month’s 
lessons at the increased remuneration, the Sister who sat 
crocheting during the lesson gave me a complaining report 
about mademoiselle to deliver to the countess. It would 
have deprived the poor child of her mother’s visit and of 
her pocket-money. I simply inverted the message. 

“ Mademoiselle ’—I have forgotten her Christian name 
—“is quite well. They are very pleased with her, and she 
expects you on Sunday.” 

On Sunday the countess discovered my deception, and 
in the evening the storm burst. She said she was 
astonished that I should have so completely changed 

the sense of the Sister’s message. I tried to make her 
believe that I had misunderstood it, but as the lady insisted 
on pursuing the discussion with some bitterness, my 
nervousness ended by getting the better of me, and I 
hurled this speech at her head— 

“Tt is not my business, madame, to get the child 
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punished. I only want to know that she is happy. She 
is already sufficiently miserable at being obliged to cram 
her brain with Latin. It is true that what she has 
learned from me won’t bother her much in the future.” 

I took my hat and walked out, without claiming the 
salary due to me. It was afterwards tendered by the | 
countess through the mediation of a mutual friend; 
but I refused it, feeling that even at the figure Latin is © 
quoted, Madame de Montbrun’s little daughter hadn’t had 
her twenty francs a month’s worth. I never saw them 
again, neither her, nor her brothers, nor their mother. | 

I wasn’t equal to facing the torture of a tutorship — 
again. More than ever disconsolate at having become a 
charge on my mother, I set to work to write plays; but I~ 
did not receive the least encouragement to follow my — 
literary bent. I was the youngest of the family, and — 
naturally my sisters, who remembered me as a baby, and — 
saw me brought back by the nurse, could not admit that 
I was their superior in any sort of way. My literary — 
attempts were generally received with this decisive argu- 
ment: “How can it be expected that such an idiot as you~ 
will ever write anything with common sense init?” The 7 | 
result of this systematic belittling was that I lost confidence 
in myself. The mere thought of an interview with a 
theatre director or a well-known author brought on such 
spasms of emotion that my tongue and even my legs were 
paralyzed. I could imagine nothing higher than the glory 
of an Amicet Bourgeois or a Théodore Barritre, and ~ 
trembled at the idea of daring to approach them, Still, 7 | 
I had fabricated a little drama, the title and plot of which 
I have completely forgotten. It was probably as childish 
as it was threadbare, because it is the fate of beginners to 
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walk unconsciously in the footsteps of their peers. It is 
impossible to imagine the number of authors whose first 
piece has contained, slightly rewritten, the night scene of 
the Mariage de Figaro, in which all the characters mistake 
each other. I lovingly recopied the manuscript with 
my own hand. I then wrote what is called a beautiful 
hand—a meaningless phrase when once it is recognized 
that caligraphy was invented to be read and not to be 
admired. I then started off in the direction of Henri 
Miirger’s. Why there, above all places? It was probably 
because I had spent an evening two days earlier at the 
Variétés, whére Miirger’s Vie de Bohéme was the piece of 
_ the hour. It was just after noon when I rang Murger's 
bell. I had loitered on the staircase for quite ten minutes 
to pluck up courage. The door was not locked, and he 
shouted out to me to come in. He was still in bed. The 
smallness of his room surprised me. By the side of the 
narrow, untidy bed was a table strewn with the remnants 
of the previous evening’s supper. I stammered my name, 
~ and begged him to read the roll of paper, which I presented 
to him in the most awkward manner. He received me 
cordially enough, but completely nonplussed me by an 
observation that I could easily have made myself had I 
thought a minute before calling upon him. 
“T write studies of Parisian life; I don’t create dramas,” 
Then he asked me my age. 
“ Kighteen,” I replied, with a certain shame. 
“What!” he shouted. “Are there still young men of 
eighteen ?” | 
I can very well boast of not knowing my good fortune, 
for I cursed the extreme youth that-barred all my ways 
in life. I returned home with the manuscript under my 
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arm. All I got in the way of he swig was a good 
teasing. 

Then a streak of light appeared on the horizon, which. 
seemed so black at that juncture. I met Alexandre Dumas 
one morning. He had known my father intimately, and 
speaks of him in his Mémoires, as well as of having ~ 
seen me when I was a child. He asked me what I was 
doing, and upon my replying “ Nothing,” invited me to 
call on him. He mentioned that he was about to start a 
paper, backed by Boulé the printer, and that he would be 
glad to have me as a contributor. The proposal gave me | 
courage, and filled me with pride. These feelings were, _ 
however, mitigated by the persuasion that even if my © 
copy were accepted it would never be paid for. In the. 
course of the short interview I had with him, Alexandre 
Dumas spoke to me of the debt of gratitude he owed my 
father. It was to him, he added cordially, that the success — 
of Henri IIT. et sa Cowr was perhaps attributable. Alexandre 
Dumas was taking his play to the Porte St. Martin, and 
while on his way to the theatre, he chanced to meet my 
father in the Rue de Grenelle St. Honoré. My family lived — 
in that street then, though, being at the time unborn, I was _ 
not a member of it. As they walked together, Dumas 
described the scenario, and on my father’s invitation came — 
to our house to read it over to him. My mother was 
present. Alexandre Dumas was as lean then as he became 
stout in later life, and my mother, speaking to me of the 
impression this dusky-complexioned’ young man made upon / 
her, often inquired whether he was still as thin as at the 
time she knew him. When the beginner had rolled up his 
manuscript, my father, who thought the piece very fine 
told Dumas that the style was too finished for the tastes 
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of the Porte St. Martin public. Heavy melodrama was 
then in vogue at that theatre. The Théatre Frangais was, 
in the opinion of my father, the only stage to which the 
play was suited, and he foresaw that it would either be 
a great success or a complete failure at the house of Moliére. 
The half-success that might be obtained at the Porte St. 
Martin would not be recorded at the Thédtre Francais. 
Alexandre Dumas eagerly accepted my father’s advice, and 
instead of continuing his way to the Porte St. Martin, 
turned towards the Comédie Francaise, where celebrity 
awaited him. 
_ The paper Alexandre Dumas referred to was the 
— Mousquetaire. It was started shortly after the date of 
our conversation. Several of my articles were published, 
but my anxiety on the score of payment was completely 
justified. 
I could not be eternally loitering about the streets, 
waiting until I attained the years of a writer. I spent 
many afternoons at the Louvre, and became so familiar 
with it that I could have walked straight up to any 
picture with my eyes shut. I also went very often to 
the important sales at the Hétel Drouot, and gnawed 
my finger-nails in desperation at being unable to bid for 
the splendid canvases which passed before my eyes 
and were knocked down to others. I made a great 
many acquaintances there, and at one time I used to 
bid for the Marquis of Hertford, against whom the prices 
would have been rushed had he bid personally. In his 
place and stead I purchased Camille Roqueplan’s Lion 
Amowreux for thirty thousand francs. It was typical 
of a then very popular school of painting; but works 
of this genre are quoted so low now that I doubt 
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whether this Lion Amowreux would fetch three thous 
sand francs. I was like a youngster taken by his_ 
father every now and then to see ices eaten at Tortoni’s, 
Others purchased the pictures I would have liked 
possess, and others published their articles in papers with 
which I would gladly have been connected. From the day 
I left college I had earned exactly one hundred franes by 
my pen. This was for a job that was passed to me third 
hand by William Duckett, a schoolmate, and son of the 
proprietor of the Dictionnaire de la Conversation. I was” 
commissioned to write a novel, entitled Les Niéces de | 
Mazarin, which had been ordered from Eugéne de Mire- 
court, a literary man of doubtful reputation. Although he 
worked principally upon the labour of others, he was fully 
occupied with his Biographies des Contemporains, and 
asked Duckett to get me not only to write his novel but 
to compose it. Ht de deux. Duckett was younger than 
myself. He found the task too heavy for his youthful 
shoulders. So I had to share the labour, which meant that 
the whole weight was to fall upon me. Mirecourt gave 
him two hundred frances. Five of the ten louis he kept 
for himself, and two volumes were required. Jt de trois. 
Although my work was anonymous, my amour-propre was 
tickled by it. I prepared a draft which Duckett read to 
Mirécourt as his own, and which Mirecourt in his turn — 
submitted to his publishers, also as hisown work. It came — 
back corrected and approved. I spent my evenings in the 
Bibliothéque Sainte Genevitve, sometimes frozen and at | 
other times baked, making extracts from the history of 
Marie de Mancini, and eventually handed the manuscript — 
of Les Nitces de Mazarin to Duckett. He delivered it ¢ ) | 
Eugene de Mirecourt, who re-delivered it to the publishers. | 
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I was also employed by Paul Merruau, a friend of our 
family, to search for documents concerning the Philippine 
Islands for use ina series of articles he purposed submitting 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes. My work terminated, he 
| suggested to my mother that he should recompense me by 
procuring me a, situation as auxiliary clerk at the Hotel 
de Ville. His brother, Charles Merruau, former editor 
of the Constitutionnel, was principal secretary in the 
municipal administration. This was in 1851. I had just 
turned twenty. So young, and already condemned to an 
| office-stool! Paul Merruau had seen me breeched, and 
made a point of introducing me to his brother Charles. 
With some hesitation, he described him as very 
intelligent, though severe, but just. Truth compels me 
to state that no turkeycock ever gave itself such airs 
as this brother Charles. He seemed convinced of his 
superiority. He crushed the weakly being who was to 
come under his orders with an Olympian look. He was 
my superior, I his subordinate. So completely did he 
make me feel the immeasurable gulf which separated us, 
that after one or two ridiculous remarks my legs itched 
to turn right-about and return home. But his affirmation 
of authority went still further. I had been invited to 
_ bring my diploma so that he might take an exact note of 
it. I handed him the parchment, and he set himself to 
_ examine the signatures with the most humiliating atten- 
tion, just exactly as if he were scrutinizing a banknote 
presented by a forger. Many years after this unseemly re- 
_ ception I met this same Charles Merruau on the Boulevards. 
My articles in the Figaro, and afterwards in the first 
numbers of the Lanterne, had rendéred me a veritable 
Parisian celebrity. He was no longer principal secretary 
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at the Hotel de Ville, and I was no longer under his orde 
The sight of me probably recalled the stupid bragging h 
had indulged in seventeen years previously, for he always” 
reddened and turned his head sharply away from me 
Doubtless he rightly estimated the dose of disgust tha 
had been instilled into me by his previously studied 
prudhommesque attitude, and reasoned with himself upon 
the desirability of knowing the men before whom he 
proposed to parade. 
As was the case with Eugéne de Mirecourt’s novel, 
my tariff was still one hundred frances, but paid monthly 
this time. I made my entry into ,the great family of 
office-stoolers as an auxiliary clerk. I had to wait a 
vacancy before obtaining a permanent clerkship. I was 
attached to the inventions office. Every day I received 
the visits of one or two inventors and of a dozen mad-— 
men. The discovery of perpetual motion and the naviga-— 
tion of balloons were the inventions that came most 
frequently under my notice. The pretended perpetual — 
movement always depended upon another which was not 
perpetual; but it was no use reasoning. As to the 
steering of balloons, most of the dreamers who came 
to pay the first annual instalment to guarantee their 
patent had no balloons to steer, and contented themselves 
with supplying complicated drawings, based upon 
presumably false calculations, because from that day 
to this nobody has ever heard of a navigable balloon, | 
At no time did it ever take much to make me laugh, ; 
Here I frequently burst out laughing in the faces of — 
poor inventors when they endeavoured to explain the 
liberties they had taken with their imaginations, / 
old clerk, whom we called Old Father Bru, would then 
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intervene, and lead me outside to advise me to let the 
inventors talk, and never attempt to contradict them. 
My thoughtlessness, my youth, the stupid stories I 
related, and, above all, the nobility of my origin, had 
completely won the old man’s heart. He wouldn’t have 
omitted my courtesy title in addressing me for a Christ- 
mas box. I often told him that I shouldn’t remain at 
the Hotel de Ville—that I didn’t think I was cut out 
to be a clerk. His invariable response always made me 
anxious. 
“That was what I thought,” he would say. “I never 
expected to “stay, and here’s twenty years I’ve remained, 
- and in the same department, too !” 
| He was a sight to behold, with his verger’s head, and 
his great red nose always dirty with snuff. But he was 
kindness itself, and when he saw that an inventor was 
worrying my nerves, he would throw himself between 
us as if to say, “You must walk over my dead body if 
- you want to annoy him any longer !” 
I had been engaged for about six months, receiving 

declarations of patents from everybody and on every 

subject—including a new form of cork imagined by 
_M. Lannes de Montebello, who deliberately described 
himself as “marchand de vin de Champagne”—when, 
on walking to the office on the morning of the 2nd 
_ of December, I read copies of the proclamation of the 

Coup dEtat. These had escaped the vigilance of .the 
public, who tore them down or defaced them. ‘The 
_ Hotel de Ville was the reputed citadel of the Republic. 
I inhabited the former; it was my duty to defend the 
latter. Without stopping to think of office-work, I 

marched off to the Latin Quarter and hunted up several 
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friends. Amongst them was a fellow named Jay, who | 
had escaped from college with me on February 24, 1848, — 
He was a resolute Lyonnais. He was on bad terms with | 
his family, and managed to live on two pounds a month, 
without ever borrowing a halfpenny from anybody. A” 
lame young Corsican named Cuneo d’Ornano also joined 
my party. No doubt he was a relative of the deputy 
of that name, but did not appear to share his Bonapartist — 
sympathies. We indulged in an aimless sort of deliberation, 
and awaited orders, but none came. We only wanted 
to decide upon something; what it was we hadn’t the 
faintest idea. It took people the whole day to recover 
from their stupefaction. With the exception of a few 
cries of “A bas le tyran!” on the Boulevards, what igs 
called “material” tranquillity was not disturbed. On the 
morrow a few shops were closed, and Parisians remained 
within-doors. It was only on the fourth that barricades 
were thrown up. As a matter of fact, there were very 
few of them. One could easily believe that the Elysée~ 
conspirator himself had been to work to find the requisite — 
combatants to enable him to pretend that he had =n 


public order. 

During these three days I had not returned to my work — 
at the Hotel de Ville. About noon I descended from our 
fourth floor and sought Jay. I found him in a very excited — 
state, and he dragged me off to a spot near the Porte St. 
Martin, where a score of labourers were lazily occupied ir 
building a barricade. We joined in the work, and when 
the Boulevard was sufficiently obstructed, waited patiently — 
for somebody to come and capture our defences. Nobody 
came, at least to that barricade, and I should like to know _ 
now how Jay and I would have defended it had it been 
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attacked! We had neither rifle nor pistol. If Bonaparte’s 
soldiers had put in an appearance, we could only have 
invited them politely to come within our lines, After 
awaiting them for forty minutes, we withdrew in good 
| order by. way of the Rue Vieille-du-Temple. It was only 
on turning into the Rue Rambuteau that we came across 
some stragglers engaged in one of the side streets. They 
_ levelled their rifles at us, but did not fire. The only serious 
danger we ran on this historic day—a perfectly useless one, 
- because we were unarmed, and at the mercy of the enemy 
was at the top of the Rue Beaubourg, where we walked 
_ straight between two fires. Hearing the tread of soldiers 
on one side and the rattle of firearms on the other, we 
_ knocked at a door through which we had just seen some- 
body pass. It was opened. A woman with her hair down 
her back stood in the corridor. Thinking, no doubt, we 
_ were invited guests, she directed us to the top of the house. 
- We mounted the stairs. On one of the landings we noticed 
_ ahalf-open door. The room inside was full of more or less 
badly dressed men who spoke in whispers. We knew 
nobody, and nobody seemed to pay any attention to us. 
We remained for some time listening to the noise of the 
_ firing below, but as the window opened on the courtyard, 
_ we were unable to see anything. By half-past four it was 
quite dark. Jay and I decided to leave, for it had suddenly 
- occurred to me that my mother might be anxious. Crossing 
the Rue Rambuteau, close to the church of St. Eustache, I 
narrowly missed falling over a corpse. It was that of a 
| ‘man in a black overcoat, who, having committed the im- 
_ prudence of walking in the centre of the road, had been 
shot down. I kept close under the houses, and reached the 
_ Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau in safety. Mother was on the 
VOL. I. | F 
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look-out for me at the window, trembling at each shot she 
heard, and fearing it was meant for me. 

This was all I saw of the Coup d’Etat. On the 5th o 
December the whole affair had ended. | 

When I was at Brussels, many years afterwards, Victor 
Hugo, whose great speech in the Chamber of Peers in | 
favour of the abrogation of the law of exile had con- ) 
tributed to the return of King Jerome to Paris, told me 
that Prince Napoleon had burst into his house on the 
morning of the 2nd of December in a towering rage 
against his cousin. Prince Napoleon was very intimate 
with Victor Hugo and his friends. He therefore gave 
free rein to his indignation, and declared that the miser- 
able Louis was a disgrace to the family. z 

“Tf, too, he belonged to the family, the dirty bastard !_ 
But we all know he doesn’t. The King of Holland has 
taken action to disavow the paternity. I hope he will get” 
himself shot. It would be a good riddance for every body 
and above all for his family.” 

Victor Hugo never saw the prince again. Several days 
after this outburst the hot-headed Napoleon entered the 
Klysée, and his republican indignation was appeased at a 
cost to France of two millions a year until 1870. 

On returning to my desk at the Hétel de Ville, I took 
care not to boast of my military expedition. Soon after this 
my salary was increased to a hundred and twenty-five frances 
a month, with a deduction of five francs for my pension, 
This word always caused me to shudder. But the rise in 
my salary led toa change in my duties. From the pater is 
office I passed into the architectural bureau. My chief wa 
named Bayard, the brother of a well-known author wi th 
whom my father had collaborated in a piece called La Bel 
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Towrneuse, in which the actor Félix made his début. My 
desk was immediately facing the head-clerk’s. His name 
was Drumont, father of the present director of the Libre 
Parole. An assiduous and hard worker himself, he was full 
of indulgence for others. This was especially noticeable as 
regards myself. The luncheon hour was usually spent in 
literary discussion. Drumont defended the classics, while I 
argued in favour of the romantic school. He was very fond 
of me, and was perhaps the first to encourage me to write. 
He divided my work amongst others, and advised me to 
make the best use of the spare time this gave me. He did 
even more than this. The day came for me to draw lots 
for military service. Drumont, knowing that all I earned 
was handed over to my mother, did everything possible to 
secure my exemption. He succeeded, and my family con- 
tinued to enjoy the benefit of my salary. 

I was master of nearly the whole of my time between 
ten o'clock and four. I thought out plots, and composed 
a one-act play in which the rhymes alternated with jokes. 
This was sent to Commerson, editor of the Tintamarre and 
author of Les pensées dun Emballeur. This is sufficient 
to give an idea of the seriousness I attached to my play. 
To my eternal pride Commerson informed me that it 
appeared to him to be amusing and well constructed. He 
added that he had submitted it to the director of the Folies 
Dramatiques, and expected a report upon it at the end of 
the week. I was then ignorant of the truth, which was 
this, Commerson had a vaudeville refused by old Mouriez, 
the director of the theatre, and had afterwards avenged 
himself by publishing attacks on Mouriez’s amour-propre 
in the Tintamarre. The old man had bought the Folies 
Dramatiques after making his fortune in the trimmings 
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trade, As susceptible as any trimmings-maker, Mouriez 
felt Commerson’s digs, and sued for peace. Commerson 
replaced his banderilli by a manuscript, and the acceptance 
of our little play was the stipulated price of reconciliation. 

A manis stupid when he is young! The announcement _ 
of the acceptance and approaching rehearsal of my play 
which appeared in the next issue of the Tintamarre carried. 
me to the seventh heaven of delight. I ran all the way _ 
home with the paperin my hand. The only encouragement _ j 
I received, however, was conveyed in this impolite though ~ 
possibly truthful remark, “You ought to have taken a — 
nom de guerre. Who in the world would sign his name — 
to such stupidities as yours ?” . : 

It didn’t matter. Whether the piece was in one act — 
or in five, at the Folies Dramatiques or at the Théatre ; 
Francais, I had obtained my place in the dramatic field; 
without troubling my head to think whether I was engaged 
in the Chantilly Derby or in a common selling race, I made — 
up my mind to go straight ahead. ; 

Unfortunately, a large number of pieces had precedence — 
of ours, and as no rehearsal invitations came, I found the — 
months drag desperately. One day, during this agonizing 
period of expectancy, I happened to visit Kugelmann’s 
printing works in the Rue Grange Battelitre, and watched 
the printing of a little paper called Za Presse Thédtrale, 
Kugelmann had known my father, and offered me the post _ 
of dramatic critic. “You won’t be paid,” he warned me, 
“but you will have invitations for first or second represen- 
tations.” This was an unlooked-for stroke of luck to fall 
to a young man who was entering his career while his s 
seniors were still in harness. I was afterwards engag ed, 
on the same terms of remuneration, as musical critic. This 
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was a heavy task, as I didn’t even know my notes, One 
of my colleagues at the Hétel de Ville was passionately 
fond of music, and was delighted to be allowed to 
relieve me of this part of the contract. I afterwards dis- 
_ covered that my articles were used by the editor for black- 
mailing purposes. This, coupled with the intimation I 
received about the same time that my play was accepted 
as a peace offering, made me feel so small in my own eyes 
that I seriously debated whether it would not be more 
honest to throw aside my pen and resign myself to office- 
work, Success only seemed possible at the price of dis- 
creditable tactics. I should, perhaps, have decided in favour 
_ of this wise though desperate course, if the successful re- 
_ presentation of my little play had not come at an opportune 
moment and brought back all my mirth. Insignificant as 
the play was, it had one important bearing upon my future. 
I revelled in the pleasure a young man feels when he hears 
a whole room full of people laugh at his witticisms. I per- 
suaded myself that as the public ignored the motives that 
had led to the acceptance of my vaudeville, the audience 
_ applauded it solely because they were amused. This com- 
_ forting reflection set me right with the world again in my 
own mind, and I returned to dramatic work. 
| I went to live in the Rue Saint-Victor, near the Jardin 

des Plantes. Here I rented a little garret, into which the 
| light came from above, like a bad example, as I afterwards 
wrote. I frequently walked in the gardens before the 
_ hour of their being thrown open to the public, and one day 
_ stopped in front of a lion’s cage, where a middle-aged man 
was modelling with a stretched-out lioness for his model. 
A girl “student”—the race has now disappeared—was 
leaning on my arm. She gazed at the waxen ébauche and 
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at the lioness, and then became so mixed up in her dis- 
sertation on lions, and how to deal with them when they — 
spring upon you, that the sculptor burst out laughing. A 
glance at his work immediately showed me that he was” 
an extremely able artist, and that he understood the 4 | 
habits and attitudes of his model. Not a single stroke 
of the boasting-tool was lost. When he laughed, I took 
advantage of the opportunity to speak to him. We were ~ 
soon engaged in a dialogue on art, interrupted occasionally 
by some inane remark of the young lady’s. I maintained — 
that Grecian antiquity, which had given birth to such 
eminent modellers of the human form, had produced no . 
sculptor of animals. 
“Tt’s true,” he agreed. “The ancients did not under- — 
stand the anatomy of beasts.” g 
We talked of the Venus de Milo, and he gave mean — 
almost admiring glance when I told him how near one of — 
my uncles had been to possessing it. The artist wasalready — 
turning grey. With his shaven lip.and chin, between © 
mutton-chop whiskers, he had very much the appearance — 
of a lawyer. His general manner was indicative of sad- 
ness and fatigue. An idea suddenly flashed across my 
brain. This man, who was so sure of his execution, and 
was better acquainted with the work of the ancients than — 
I, who had studied everything in the Louvre, must be = 
Barye. It could only be he, the Phidias of the brute — 
creation, whose beautiful bas-reliefs were worthy of a place 
by the side of the frieze of‘the Parthenon. re 
“Are you M. Barye ?” I inquired. 
“Yes. Do you know me?” va 
“No. But it only es a glance at your s+ yan 
to guess who you are.” 
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He looked at me with a kindly expression in his eyes, 
as if astonished that any one should do him justice. 
| Although for a quarter of a century this great man had 
presented a succession of chefs-d’euvre to the artistic world, 
_ he was at that very moment on the verge of bankruptcy. 
He was not only an eminent artist, but a great and pro- 
found thinker. His workshop was encumbered with mar- 
_ vellous bronzes which nobody purchased, and he still owed 
_ tradesmen their bills for the raw material supplied. Works 
that sold for from six to eight thousand frances after 
his death would not fetch sixty or eighty francs! That 
marvel of human genius, the grand Jaguar dévorant wn 
lievre, was bought by the State for seven hundred and fifty 
francs. M. Bonnat, whose admiration for Barye does him 
honour, paid twenty-five thousand francs for it a few years 
ago, and it is now in the Luxembourg Museum. 

It was in 1853 that I met Barye in front of the lion’s 
cage in the Jardin des Plantes. All his tools and models 
had been seized by creditors. It was for them, and under 
their surveillance, that he then laboured. They compelled 
him to put a number on everything he did, so that they 
might keep a control upon his work. Nothing can inspire 
greater horror of mercenaries than to watch a man of 
genius battling against the financial embarrassment that 
their cupidity creates. Hence Barye’s profound sadness at 
_ being compelled to number his studies just as a merchant 
stamps his account-books, to enable the Tribunal of Com- 
merce to verify them in the event of his becoming bank- 
 rupt. A story has been told, and accepted as true, to the effect 
that the master numbered only the finest of his works— 
those which had been most carefully retouched after casting. 
This is incorrect. The figures constitute a mark and a 
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guarantee. They only date from the time when Barye 
was no longer owner of his implements, and worked with a 
borrowed boasting-tool. When glory came to console him 
he was in the tomb, as is ever the case. For many years” | 
the numbered works fetched much higher prices than the 
others, Alas! they are those of the days when he was © 
obliged to hand over everything for next to nothing to 
the lynxes who tracked him down. ; 

I often saw him afterwards in the Jardin des Plantes. — 
He used to inquire smilingly why I wasn’t with the — 
“petite voleuse” who had taught him so many things about | 
lions which he had previously ignored., . 

At that moment neither of us imagined that I should — 
some day be a member of the committee formed to erect his i 
monument. Nor did we think that I should become an — 
enthusiastic collector of his bronzes, run their prices up at — 
sales, and lend no fewer than forty of them to the exhibi- — 
tion of his works. ; 

The “ petite voleuse” for whose welfare Barye inquired, — 
was the innocent cause of an annoyance I have had to put — 
up with in later life. It proves how wrong poets are to — 
write in their verses the contrary to what they think. A 
Sonnet d la Vierge is amongst the permanent and obliga- 
tory subjects of the floral games competition at Toulouse. 
The girl told me in front of friends that she would like to 
see the prize golden lily upon her mantelshelf. I was 
stupid enough to promise that I would try to win it, and — 
the same evening set to work to compose the sonnet which ~ 
has been so often thrown at my teeth since I have become | 
notorious, I only obtained second honours, and lost the 
lily. Had I won it, however, I should not have known 
what to have done with it, because, before the prize-list — 
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was published, the girl had disappeared from my rooms 
and from my memory. Still, the incident rendered me the 
victim of all sorts of disagreeable suspicions on the score of 
my youthful devotion. The truth is, that I was as anti- 
clerical then as I am to-day—which is saying not a little 
—and that when my first child was born, a year after 
this incident, I didn’t even take the trouble to have it 
baptized. 
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MONSIEUR AND MADAME BONAPARTE, 
\ 


Louis NaroLEon crowned himself Napoleon the Third, — 
although no French sovereign had ever been styled 
Napoleon the Second. His projected marriage with a 
Princess Wasa had just fallen through.” Despite the fact 
that she belonged to a family of dethroned monarchs, she — 
had too much respect for her lineage to marry an — 
adventurer whose start in life indicated only too clearly 
what the end was likely to be. I 

The Coup d’Etat had cleft a breach between Napoleon — 
and the Parliamentarians. He doubtless thought he might __ 
secure popular sympathy by pretending to seek a wife 
elsewhere than on the steps of a throne. It has never — 
been certain whether design, disappointment, or passion — 
led him to ask the hand of Mdlle. de Montijo, which he was — 
sure would not be refused. 

I often went alone “to shake up my ideas,” as we used. 
to say, in the alleys of the Bois de Boulogne, which were 
then unbroken by lakes and unobstructed by pigeon- 
shooting grounds. In the course of my morning walks I 
nearly always saw an Amazon with suave expression and 
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drooping eyelashes, whom I noticed rather attentively for 
_ two reasons. The first was that she resembled one of my 
cousins; the second was because she was usually accom- 
panied by a gentleman on horseback whom I had seen at 
important picture sales, and whom I afterwards discovered 
was one of banker Aguado’s sons. Stories of the early 
meetings between the Emperor and his fiancée, and her 
published portraits, enabled me to identify the Amazon 
with the drooping eyelashes, which, I suppose, she knew 
_ how to raise at the right moment. In France, where habit 
soon becomeg second, if not first nature, people imagine that 
an Empress is an Empress. The explosion of incredulity 
~ with which the rumours of this marriage were received, the 
general and indignant stupefaction that was exhibited 
when the news became official, need only be recalled to 
give an idea of the discouragement felt by the most deter- 
mined of the court party at the prospect of this alliance. 
Napoleon III.,, who was never very Parisian, aggravated 
the opposition by the sort of challenge he inserted in 
his “manifesto.” He had the want of tact to state in 
his matrimonial announcement that he was marrying 
a woman he loved and respected. As if a man ever had 
the cynicism to avow that he married a woman he did 
not respect! It was avery clear way of saying to his 
people, “Perhaps you don’t respect her, but it is different 


-_ with me.” 








Though the “gage” reigned supreme under this régime 
of transportation without trial, spicy anecdotes soon began 
to circulate. These were followed by quite a torrent of 
sonnets. One that had already done duty at the coro- 
nation of Napoleon and Josephine was exhumed for the 
occasion, Madame de Montijo, whose total lack of 
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distinction recalled la mére de la débutante, was also” 
pretty roughly handled. a 
Fifteen years’ power and exercise of a regent’s rights 
somewhat modified the impressions of the moment; but | 
while under them myself, and quite hostile to the December 
dictatorship, I determined on sounding my note of irrecon- 
cilable opposition to the régime. I composed a song inan 
hour or two to the air of the Dieuw del Olympe & Paris. 
Eight days later it was in everybody’s mouth. I never 
knew how this success came about. Happily it was 
anonymous, or it might have cost me dear. Amongst — 
the few persons I took into my confidence was Alexandre — 
Dumas. He asked me for a copy of my song, and pro- 
bably circulated it in the theatrical world. The effusion 
was entitled Madame César. I have forgotten the nume- ) 
rous verses, but even if I recollected them I should not 
reprint them here on account of their impropriety. One — 
of my college friends, who fought at Sebastopol, told me ~ 
after the war that the soldiers yelled Madame César at 
the top of their voices whilst digging the trenches around 
the place. As has already been remarked, officers are much ~ 
less severe on their inferiors when bullets are flying about, — 
and they pretended not to hear the soldiers’ song. 
I was then twenty-two. Years afterwards I was called 
a pamphleteer. This was my first effort in that line of | 
composition. g 
The family, called Imperial, meaning the Princess 
Mathilde amongst others, was exasperated at the proposed 
marriage. The wickedest stories and the bitterest quatrains 
emanated from the Emperor’s relatives. : 
“Where did he pick her up? What is her origin?” — 
they asked. 
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The Faubourg St. Germain always ends by embracing 
a government of an alien type, still it shuddered with in- 
dignation when the Imperial engagement was announced. 
At first the noble faubourg endeavoured to make the 
_ Emperor understand that a void would be made around 
the Empress, and thus force him to abandon the idea of 
this ill-assorted union. But when it saw that he had 
pushed things too far to enable him to withdraw and 
break off the match at the last moment, human abjectness 
followed its usual course. The illustrated papers entered 
into competition to publish the most seductive portrait of 
the beautiful Spaniard, and the papers which were deprived 
of illustrations tried to compensate for this deficiency by 
printing touching stories concerning the goodness, the 
magnanimity, and the intrepidity of this Diana, who with 
a turn of her pretty hand quieted the most fiery steed. 
It became impossible to number the garrets which had been 
visited by this young lady of whom nobody had heard 
three weeks before, and how many sufferers she had saved 
from misery and even from suicide! Nevertheless, the 
Emperor’s speech announcing his marriage to the high 
Corps d’Etat in the throne-room of the Tuileries, provoked 
such an outburst of genuine laughter that the barque 
carrying Cesarine and his fortunes came again very near 
to shipwreck. This poor Bonaparte, who ought at least 
__ to have known of the escapades of his ancestor, had the 
_thoughtlessness or the cynicism to indulge in this terrible 
prophecy anent the future of his wife— j 
“She will have the virtues of Josephine.” 
Well, the escapades of Josephine before, during, and after 
her marriage with Napoleon scandalized public opinion to 
such an extent that her grandson could not have been 
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ignorant of her reputation. I have the proof of his know- 
ledge in the fact that when, as a member of the government | 
of the National Defence, I went to the Tuileries on | 
September 5, 1870, to make a list of the Emperor’s papers, 
I found a note from Josephine addressed to Barras’ 
secretary in terms somewhat similar to the following— ] 
“Tell Barras that I cannot sup with him this evening. 
Bonaparte returns to-night.” 
Napoleon III. himself had carefully put this missive 
away in a green box which he kept in a pigeon-hole of his 
desk. He had endorsed it with the words, “ @ conserver,” in ¥ 
his own handwriting. . 
This letter from his grandmother to her lover was a 
strange treasure. As a matter of fact, it demonstrated that — 
even after her marriage with the general-in-chief of the — 
army of Italy, Josephine, in the absence of her young and 3 
newly wedded husband, continued to consecrate her nights — 
to Barras. She was an adventuress, an adulteress, and the — 
associate of a band of thieves. Such was the woman whose ~ 
“virtues” Mdlle. de Montijo had determined to imitate. — 
I am glad to believe that the imitation was less complete 
than Napoleon ITI. announced that it was intended to be. 
Despite the satin decoration of the wedding carriage, — 
the nuptial ceremony was cold, and evenawkward. Allthe © 
applause came from the police. I saw the Empress as she — 
drove through the streets, sitting well in view of the public 
in the gala carriage. Her sheep-like face looked extremely , 
pale beneath her reddish hair. For at the period of her : 4 
marriage, and also when I used to notice her in the Bois 
de Boulogne, the colour of her hair bordered on the auburn, 
It was not copper-coloured, and still less carroty, but had 
the veritable Venetian and Titanesque tint. Two years E 4 
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later her hair gradually became lighter, thanks to a 
paillettes d'or powdering. This extinguished the brilliancy 
of her locks. The fashion was soon adopted by the coco- 
dettes of the Second Empire, which, authentically or not, 
ought to be called the Third Empire from the moment 
the Emperor styled himself Napoleon III. 

Whatever there may have been of a democratic character 
in the Emperor’s union with a young lady whose blood 
was as little royal as possible, completely escaped the good 
sense of the populace. Certain courtiers, of the sort that 
for a “yes”.or a “no” will trace you back to Jesus Christ, 
manufactured a genealogy for the bride, which made her 
descend from the Cid Campéador by the Guzmans—pro- 
bably d’Alfarache. These claims to medizeval nobility took 
all revolutionary significance away from the Imperial union. 
This prying into smuggled parchments had the unfortunate 
result of establishing the fact that the new Empress’s 
maternal grandfather was a colonial produce merchant 
named Kirkpatrick, and that he died a bankrupt. All the 
sovereigns in the world were unable to undo his past. 

The nation saw but one thing in the cosmopolitan names 
of Téba, Guzman, Kirkpatrick, and Montijo. It was this. 
Determined to marry a bowrgeoise because no princess 
would accept him, the Emperor had gone to Spain, to dis- 
cover what it would have been easy to find in France 


with quite as much beauty, quite as intact a reputation, 


and much better orthography. The populace said, “ Another 


_ foreigner,” and called this one “the Spaniard,” just as Marie 


Antoinette had been called “the Austrian.” 
Administrative necessities were responsible for my 
being dragged away from my friends in the architectural 


bureau and transferred to the archives, There was next 
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to no work to be done in this department. An archivist 
is a man whose duty it is to watch the documents in his 
charge sleeping in their pigeon-holes. | 

I don’t know whether I had anything to do with it, | 
but the Hétel de Ville had become a regular literary centre. | 
Everybody was on the look-out for newspaper work. I 
trained Gabriel Guillemot, and knew our colleague, Philippe 
Gilles, of the Figaro, while he was in the administration, 
My most brilliant pupil was Léon Rossignol. I got his 
articles published in the Tintamarre, where he wrote 
stories of a topsy-turvy kind which the public made up its 
mind to like, so much was the style out, of touch with rule. 4 
or grammar. For instance, he wrote “Mon petit chéri” — 
for Pondicherry, and “Tous mes mouchoirs sont usés, mon 
nez les fend.” It was insane literature from every point of 
view, and, what was more dangerous for him, he regarded | 
life exactly as he practised journalism. One evening he ; 
invited me to dine at Brébant’s. I entered the salon that 
had been reserved for us a little late, and found Rossignol — 
at table with eighteen women. He was the only one of his 
sex, and had told me in his invitation that there would — 
only be the two of us present. . 

Overwork sometimes brutalizes a man, but indolence — 
certainly enervates him still more. I felt myself threatened _ 
with the undeniable intellectual depression from which my 
colleagues were suffering, when a rise to three hundred © 
francs a month led to my removal to a department where — 
the personnel was a little less mummified. I entered the 
Communal accounts verification office. I confess that I 
never understood much about my new work, and passed 
accounts without verification. I allowed an error of twenty 
thousand franes to slip. It was discovered by the Cour des 
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Comptes, though I don’t know whether they ever found 
_ the twenty thousand francs. To guard against mistakes 
in the future, I then and there signed a contract with a 
fellow-clerk named Carlier, who was to check all the 
- accounts passing through my hands in return for two 
theatre passes a week. 
: The City Library was well supplied with documents 
relating to the revolutionary period. The study of these 
strengthened my republican and anti-clerical views. I 
- learned to hate the First Napoleon; one can judge with 
what antipathy the Second inspired me. It was with 
ferocious joy that I heard people speak of his many 
_ maladies. They were never sufficiently mortal, and I was 
brought afterwards to write in-the Lanterne— 

“We have bad news of the Emperor to-day. He is 
better.” 

I was always on the look-out for something that would 
carry him off. . Seated in an orchestra stall of the Théatre 
Francais one evening, I was turning over in my mind 
what must have been the accumulation of the impatience 
of the wretches who counted for seventy-two years on the 
death of Louis XIV., when somebody approached me and 
whispered— 

“The Emperor is dead !” 

I felt as though I were lifted from the ground by an 
_ electric current and carried outside. A crowd of people 
were in the Rue Richelieu, rushing towards the Boulevards. 
I galloped after them. On every hand I heard it stated 
that several bombs had been thrown at the Emperor’s 
carriage, and that he had been killed on the spot. The 
_ roadway leading to the old Opera-house was kept clear by 
_ the police. When the explosion occurred, the crowd had 
VOL. I. - G 
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disappeared in the twinkling of an eye, and had not recovered 
sufficient sang-froid to return to see what had happened. | 
I found a man leaning against the shutters of a shop. . 
“What's the matter?” Iasked. “Is the Emperor killed, 
or only injured ?” | 
“T don’t think he was touched,” was the reply. “He 
has gone into the Opéra with the Empress. Two dead — 
horses have just been carted away.” . 
It was a repetition of the abortive attempt in the Rue © 
Saint-Nicaise, and, as was the case with Fieschi’s infernal 
machine, those aimed at were left untouched. I stood 
riveted to the pavement. A few minutes after my arrival — 
a slight cheer was raised, for there were not many people — 
about. Bonaparte had started on his return journey to 
the Tuileries. 
This was all I saw of Orsini’s attempt. Nobody knew 
anything that evening either of the authors of the outrage _ 
or of the motive of the crime. Those standing around were 
repeatedly and attentively scrutinized by the police. I — 
returned home quite upset. 
On the morrow plenty of details were forthcoming. — 
Only the carriage windows had been smashed. A piece — 
of broken glass inflicted an insignificant scratch on the — 
Emperor’s nose, and General Roguet was struck by another 
splinter on the back of the neck. A German paper, whose 
Paris correspondent telegraphed the names incorrectly, — 
published a message the next day, stating that the 
Empress was not hurt, but that her “roquet” was rather - | 
seriously injured. | 
The representatives of official indignation profited by ; 
the general emotion to exalt the intrepidity of the Imperial — 
couple. They even went so far as to include the Prince 
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Imperial, who, although only two years of age, and 
in bed at the time, obtained some advantage from the 
general enthusiasm. Reporters informed the world, with 
pathos in their words, that when the youngster saw his 
_ father’s scratched nose in the morning, he touched the 
mark-with his finger and cried, “ Bobo, papa!” 

And these same reporters added that the Emperor, who 
had preserved the greatest sang-froid in the midst of the 
bombs, burst into tears at this naive exclamation. This 
double trait of filial love and paternal sensitiveness made 
some people,weep and others laugh. The amusement was 
chiefly caused in the Quartier Latin, where the little 
prince’s cry was parodied into “Pas beau, papa!” which 
he is infinitely more likely -to have said than “Bobo, 
papa!” | 

The police adopted their invariable tactics, and pre- 
sented Orsini, the chief of the plot, as a common law 
offender. They even proclaimed him to be a horse-stealer. 
The date and place of the crime, together with the name 
of the owner of the horse, were given. The incident 
occurred at Mantua. One thing the police forgot to mention 
—it was that Orsini was imprisoned in Mantua citadel 
and was only to leave it for the scaffold. He escaped, 
_ taking risks that would have cost him his life nineteen 
_ times out of twenty. As the cord with which he lowered 
himself from his cell was short, he dropped from a height 
_ of several yards into the prison moats, and put his leg-out 
of joint. He would have lain there had he not been able 
_ to crawl to a horse attached to a tree hard by and scramble 
up onto its back. Orsini stole the horse just as my 
companions and I at New Caledonia-stole the boat with 
- which we boarded the ship that took us to Australia, 
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All these police stories did not interfere with the growth — 
of the movement of sympathy in favour of the Italian 
revolutionist, who, if he attempted the life of Napoleon, | 
gave his own for what he believed would aid in the de- 
liverance of his country. 3 

The greatest drawback to political crime is that it is 
nearly always useless. It is subsequently dangerous, be- — | 
cause it almost invariably provokes reactionary measures | 
on the part of the authorities, It is none the less true, — | 
however, that whilst blaming the crime, the most moderate : 
allow themselves to be drawn into an admiration for its | 
authors. Thiers himself, in his Histoire de la Révolution, | 
consecrated what were perhaps the only tears he ever shed | 
to Charlotte Corday. 

Few people are aware of the fact that amongst those 
who were most ready, not merely to excuse Orsini and his | 
accomplices, but to obtain their pardon, was the Empress | 
herself. ; 

From my childhood we were intimate with the Lassagnes, — 
The head of the family was Louis Philippe’s private 
secretary, under the orders of Baron Fain. M. Piétri, cousin — 
of the future préfet of the empire, a retired chief surgeon — 
of the Imperial Guard, became Lassagne’s son-in-law, despite 
the incidents of Strasbourg and Boulogne, which rendered 
the Bonapartists and Orleanists but slightly disposed to join’ 
hands. M. Piétri’s second cousin was a young man named 
Antomarchi Piétri. He was attached to the Empress’s 
secretarial staff after her marriage with Napoleon IIL 
The throne was thus surrounded by Piétris, We were 
college acquaintances, and afterwards he often told me of 
the little doings at the Tuileries, without, of course, betray “ 
ing any State secret. On the eve of the Orsini trial I me t 
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him coming out of the Palais de Justice. I couldn’t help 
noticing that his manner was strange. | 
“My dear fellow,” he confided, “I am quite upset at a 
scene that Damas-Hinard and I have witnessed between 
the Emperor and the Empiyess. You’d never guess what she 
asked him. It was that he should sign Orsini’s pardon in 
advance, in case he were condemned to death !”’ 
I admit that I had never credited Madame Bonaparte 
with such generous instincts. She had a reputation for 
want of feeling, and was said to take pleasure in despatch- 
ing with her own hand the deer captured in the Imperial 
hunt. 
“How can you explain this interest in Orsini?” I 
queried. “He tried to murder her, and only just missed 
his mark.” 
“ Nobody at the Tuileries can make it out. The Empress 
had an attack of hysteria when the Emperor refused to 
listen to her pleadings. Damas-Hinard and I rushed into 
the room on hearing her cries. She even went so far as to 
reproach the Emperor with hardness of heart towards a 





man who, after all, had only fulfilled his patriotic mission.” 
Naturally Antomarchi Piétri was disposed to look upon 
the Empress as on the road to insanity. 
Was it admiration for the conspirator’s noble character 
and his life of self-sacrifice ?_ Was she prompted by: fear lest 
_ the vengeance of Italian republicans should be drawn down 
upon her husband’s and her son’s heads? Was she anxious 
to have her name associated with an act of clemency that 
might be calculated to lend some popularity to a dynasty 
_ which, up to that moment, had only demonstrated its love 
_ for the people by the double execution of Martin Bidauré ? 
_ Was she, with her Spaniard’s superstition, afraid that the 
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blood of this man might recoil upon herself and her child? 
The secret has remained, and remains hers. She has not, — | 
so far as I know, revealed it to any one. 

Her repeated efforts to save Orsini from the scaffold — 
admit of no sort of doubt. She reached a point at which | 
the Emperor would have given way to her entreaties if his 
ministers had not resisted. They drew up a list of per- jj 
sons killed and injured by the bombs, and unanimously — } 
threatened to resign if the executions were not carried out. | | 
But for this incident Orsini and Pieri would have saved 
their necks. 

Since the intervention of Edward IIIL’s wife in favour | 
of the Calais bowrgeoisie, it is the regular thing, after a — | 
notorious political trial, that the queen shall show mag- 
nanimity, and beg for the convict’s pardon at the feet of 
the sovereign. The sovereign profoundly regrets that he — 
cannot give way to his wife's moving appeal. Justice 
follows its course; which means that the executioner 
releases the catch and the knife falls. In spite of this,  } 
the wife of the chief of State passes as having the most 
generous heart in the country. 

In the case of the Empress Eugénie, the solicitations, 
which were often renewed, were undoubtedly sincere. On ~ 
the day of Orsini’s execution she remained locked in her | 
boudoir, and received no visitors. 

Possibly this extraordinary nervousness was provoked | 
by the reaction from the fright caused by the explosion of 
the bombs. For a long time after the catastrophe she | 
imagined herself to be surrounded by murderers. On the | 
discovery of another plot, I have been told that she imme- | 
diately sent for her chief secretary. He found her in a ; 
state of feverish agitation. She was still in her dressing- 
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gown, which every now and then slipped down and 
exposed her shoulders. | 
“T beg your Majesty’s pardon,” he said respectfully, 
> “but I would be permitted to mention that under the 
secretary is a man.” 
“A-man under the secretary!” screamed the Empress, 
as she left the desk and rushed round the room. “Oh, 
heavens! Help! help!” 

As Orsini’s fate concerned Madame Bonaparte so deeply, 
her line of conduct was clear. She had only to use her 
influence with her husband to secure the withdrawal of 
the French troops from Rome. The celebrated Italian 
patriot had only plotted to bring about their departure 
from the Eternal City. This would have saved him from 
the guillotine, and the Empress herself from the danger of 
death at the hands of dynamitards, 
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CHAPTER V. 














CLERK IN THE MUNICIPAL OFFICES. 


SEMI-NOTORIETY, which was to be succeeded so soon. | 
by complete notoriety, came to me while I was sitill 
engaged in the verifications office, where Carlier did my 
verifications. 
A young man, son of Emile Contant the painter, who _— 
had been attached to the Vaudeville Theatre, where he ~ 
prepared the scenery of my father’s plays, came to the 
office one morning to ask me to do him a personal service. 
It was to accompany him and aid him to make a valuation 
of a gallery of old masters. The owner was in temporary 
difficulties, and wanted to borrow a certain sum on the 
paintings. Emile Contant’s son had found him a Russian ~ 
who, on a guarantee and a promise of ultimate sale, was 
disposed to advance the money. I was always ready to 
study old canvases. I accompanied the Russian to the — | 
upper part of the Rue d’Hauteville, where the owner of the q 
pictures lived. He was a fat, fair man, had distrustful — 
eyes, and rather a repelling physiognomy. With some — 
mystery he showed us into a large, long room, containing — 
about a hundred works of the Dutch, French, and Spanish | 


schools, Several of them were of a high class. I made a 
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conscientious inspection, and when the Russian amateur 
questioned me as to the value of the collection, I told him 
in all sincerity that he would run no risk in advancing one 
hundred thousand franes on it. I took leave of borrower 
and lender without imagining for a single instant that this 
valuation could have the slightest influence on my future. 
Five or six days afterwards the owner of the gallery called 
on me, | 

“Your estimate of my gallery,” he said brusquely, 
“rendered me a very great service. It saved the whole of 
my house.+from a catastrophe. I have come to ask you. 
what I am in your debt.” 

I started at the offer, and gave him to understand that 
I had given my opinion conscientiously at the request of 
a friend, and that my acceptance of a centime would suffice 
to discredit me in the eyes of the lender, who might 
conclude from it that an arrangement existed between us. 

He insisted on considering himself indebted to me in 
spite of my arguments. He told me that his name was 
Gregoire, that he was Armand Carrel’s best friend, and had 
acted as his second when he was killed by Girardin in 
a duel. He invited me to lunch the next day, to show me 
the bullet-pierced and blood-stained shirt which Carrel had 
during the fight. 

I lunched with him, and in the course of conversation 
he made a revelation that caused my eyes to glisten with 
hope. Carrel had left him all his shares in the National 
and the Charwari on his death. He had retained a large 
interest in these papers, which were still running and 
paying good dividends. | 

I was overwhelmed at the Preepecl It was like what 
in love is called love at first sight. Only the previous day 
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I had read the announcement that the Charivart was to- 
be enlarged. Why should I not be amongst the new men? 
I took M. Gregoire into my confidence, and he jumped at 
this opportunity of discharging the obligation he felt he 
was under towards me. 

“T'll go at once to Louis Huart,” he exclaimed. “You 
shall have a reply to-night.” | 

For the third time in the course of my literary 
apprenticeship it was neither owing to my talent, nor to 
my sincerity, nor to my work, but to altogether excep- 
tional luck, that I saw the columns of : newspaper or the — 
doors of a theatre open to me. _ 

At three o’clock in the afternoon M. Gregoire called on 
my mother to inform her that I had been appointed on the 
staff of the Charivari, and that an article on town and 
theatrical topics was required for publication on the 
following morning. But the persistency with which my 
relatives regarded me as “the poor idiot” they always — 
accused me of being, nearly lost me everything. I wasnot — 
at home when Gregoire called. My mother and sisters 
received him. They were surprised at the object of his 
visit. : 

“What can you be thinking of, sir?” they cried. “Our 
brother is absolutely incapable of writing for such a paper 
as the Charivari, with such men as are on its staff. He 
won't be there three days. Oh, the poor lad! What mad 
idea has he got into his brain now ? ”. 

I sent my article by hand to the Rue du Croissant — 
and awaited the sentence. I had not been previously to — 
see either of the triumvirs of the paper, who were Louis 
Huart, Taxile Delord, and Clément Caraguel. 

Next morning I was so anxious that I dared not enter 
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a café and ask for the Charivari. I was quite convinced 
that my unfortunate copy had been used to light the fire 
which was then warming the editorial rooms, Full of 
agony, I took my seat in the office. I related the adventure 
to Carlier, who insisted, as my verificator-in-ordinary, on 
going out to verify in the issue of the Charivari the degree 
of disgust my article had inspired in my future colleagues. 
The Garde Nationale café, forming the corner of the 
Place de I’Hétel de Ville and the Rue de Rivoli, was the 
customary retreat of employees when they had breathed 
enough office air. Carlier bounded across to the café 
in about three steps. Five minutes later I saw him 
return, waving the Charivari victoriously. He had been 
allowed as a special favour, and for once only, to take the 
paper out of the establishment. My chronique occupied 
the whole of the recto and verso of the lower part of the 
paper. It was set in leaded long primer—an honour 
reserved only for important contributions—and was spaced 
in such a way as to attract attention. I was full of joy. 
The whole office, proud of possessing a littératewr to whom 
such prominence had been accorded, shared my gratification. 
It only remained for me to call at the Charivari and meet 
the editors with whom I was henceforth to work. This 
duty frightened me almost as much as the submitting of 
my first copy, but it was inevitable. I called at five 
o'clock the same day, when the entire staff was in con- 
sultation. I soon became acclimatized, and was promptly 
promoted to the political editorship. Pierre Veron and 
I enjoyed a reputation for making “jokes,” and we were 
put on to what was sometimes a very arduous task. Huart 
entrusted us with the work of imagining inscriptions for 
drawings which Daumier and Edouard de Beaumont often 
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handed to us without knowing themselves what they — 
were intended to represent. We racked our brains to 
make the explanations accord with the sketches. This 
brought us in five francs. If anybody had predicted in that 
golden age of newspaper shareholders that the day would 
come when simple chroniquewrs would get their two 
thousand frances a month, he would have been treated as 
a visionary. When I joined the Figaro later on, and the 
rumour circulated on the Boulevard, that I was being paid 
one hundred and twenty frances per article, people lined up 
to see me leave the editorial office. The remuneration on — 
the Charivari was more modest. We were paid a penny a. 
line, and in professional slang “died” at a hundred lines. 
The painful meaning of this term is that only the first 
hundred lines were credited to the writer; anything 
beyond that number which the author added was at his 
own cost. This inflexible law worked out in such a manner 
that most of us earned eighty-five or ninety francs a 
month. While Clément Caraguel took a fortnight’s 
holiday, Huart begged me to write the leader in his stead, 
and independently of the pleasure it gave me to temporarily 
replace our witty friend, the month brought in the truly 
supernatural sum of one hundred and fifty francs. I should 
have liked to have it mounted on a scarf-pin. 

Just about this time I fought a duel with a young 
Bordeaux Jew named Dell’ Bright, the managing proprietor — 
of the first Gaulois. He had printed a-private letter written | 
to me by Ponsard on the morrow of the representation of — 
one of his plays. The communication had been cribbed by — 
a journalist over my shoulder. I should not mention this — 
insignificant encounter, of which Alphonse Daudet speaks — 
in his Trente ans de Paris, if I had not managed to wound — 
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my colleague, Louis Leroy, who acted as one of my seconds. 
I was continuing to fight, in spite of a scratch on my chest, 
when Leroy shouted to me to stop, and took me by the arm 
to force me to obey orders, I endeavoured to break away 
from him, and in the tussle my sword’s point entered his 
knee. . His injury was scarcely more serious than my own, 
but Madame Leroy, who was awaiting us at dinner, became 
frightfully pale when her husband limped with affectation 
into the room, his leg in bandages, The charming young 
wife, who was of rare beauty, thought we had deceived 
her, and that it was really her husband who had fought the 
duel. Our colleague Cham lost no time in turning the 
incident to account, 

“Tt was our friend Rochefort who ought to have fought,” 
he said, “but at the last moment he trembled so violently 
that the sword fell from his hand. Leroy picked it up, 
fought in his place,and was wounded in the knee. There's 
the whole story.” | 

Poor Madame Leroy, thoughtless of the point of honour, 
saw only the danger to which her husband had exposed 
himself. Holding out her hand, she said to me— 

“You did right to refuse to fight. Every man ought to 
act as you did. You see, Louis, M. Rochefort is a hundred 
times more reasonable than you are.” 

| It was only when the facts had been explained, and she 
) _ heard how, after having been wounded myself, I turned 
the sword against Louis Leroy, that she withdrew her 
: esteem. As long as she took me for a wretched coward 
she set me up as a model to all present. 

The recruiting of the new editorial-staff of the Charwari 
‘was soon completed by Albert Wolff, who, joining the 
_ #igaro afterwards, remained there until his death, and by 
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Ernest Blum, the most successful of our playwrights. He 
is still one of my oldest friends, and with him I have 
myself committed several crimes in one or two acts, which, 
having regard to their slight importance, should perhaps 
only be catalogued amongst my misdemeanours. 

But at the period of these first political battles, news- 
papers, treated as fallen women are at the dispensary, were 
in reality nothing but tolerated houses, ‘The slightest 
disturbance, or the smashing of a pane of glass, sufficed 
to bring about the closing of the establishment. 7 

Our amputated and limited polemics, in the conduct of 


which I should so much have liked to have had elbow-room,. 


were confined to somewhat insincere attacks upon the 
Gazette de France. 

The only prey that the timid Louis Huart handed over 
to us was M. Janicot, the chief editor of the monarchical 
sheet. I had never seen him, and neither my colleagues 
nor myself felt the slightest animosity towards the man 
against whom we arrayed our forces without giving him 
a moment’s respite. 

When I asked our chief editor on what subject he 
wished me to write, he almost invariably replied— 

“ Answer Janicot’s article.” 

And I answered Janicot, who in turn answered us, glad 
perhaps to have the opportunity of publishing an article — 
that would not expose him beyond measure to the police — 
and to administrative warnings behind which started up 
the spectre of the eventual suppression of the paper. | 

In the course of one of these press duels, the unbeaten 
Janicot described us all as turncoats, or something of the — 
kind. Louis Huart begged me to repair the cruel insult by — 


means of an article explaining why the more intelligent 
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portion of the nobility ought to go over to the side of the 
people. It was decreed that I was to sign this with all my 
names, preceded by the particle indicative of my noble 
origin.. I was foolish enough to accept the invitation, and, 
when it was too late to remedy the mistake, I repented a 
show of vanity which was as useless as it was ridiculous, 
for M. Janicot was certainly aware of my identity. As a 
matter of fact, he would have been perfectly within his 
rights had he pointed out that I was a democrat, and even 
a republican, only because I was poor; and that if my 
family had*retained its fortunes, my opinions might have 
been quite other than what they were. 

Anyhow, I felt a growing horror of the beastly Asiatic 
despotism in which France seemed to be stewing. The 
head despot did not count for much, but the sub-despots 
left him far behind in their fantastic arbitrariness, It 
is hard to believe that the censorship suppressed this phrase 
in one of Siraudin’s manuscripts. One might have sought 
for three months before finding a political allusion in it— 

“My father, who was a maker of Chartres pies at 
Orleans.” 

And as the astonished author tried to discover what 
was culpable or dangerous in these few words, the censor 
knowingly remarked— 

“Come, come, M. Siraudin, you are too intelligent not to 
_ recognize the difficulty there would be to allow the words 
‘Chartres’ and ‘Orleans’ to be pronounced on a public 
stage. You see: the Duc de Chartres! the Duc d’Orleans ! 
Change it into ‘maker of Amiens pies at Pithiviers,’ and 
well authorize your play.” . 

Adolph Choler was placed on the index for having put 
this innocent phrase in the mouth of one of his characters— 
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“Je ne daignerai pas me disculper devant cette foule 
dimbéciles !” 

Fould was then Minister of State, and the audience 
might understand “ Fould imbecile.” 

That is how we stood, and that is why, See the 
indispensable instruments for a veritable political oppeet 
tion, I again devoted myself to art criticism. 

I have no recollections of the Austrian war, undertaken 
by the man who held the French in slavery with the 
ostensible object of liberating the Italians. I can only 
recall the return of the troops, and Louis Bonaparte’s 
mot— . 
“France is the only nation which declares war for the 
sake of an idea!” 

In the first place, nations do not make war, but their 
governments, This is not always the same thing, and 
is sometimes quite the contrary. Then the reason for 
it should be a good one. This was not the case, as, in 
spite of Thiers’ repeated warnings, we were giving Italy 
the very arms she needed to put her into a position to 
march against us some day. 

Except when they are written by Victor Hugo—the 
Cimetiére dEHylau, for instance—I avoid reading battle- 
stories as much as possible. They resemble each other 
so closely. When you receive more shells than the enemy, — 
it means your defeat; when the enemy receives more than | 
you, you are the victors, It is a nierit to be killed, and 
it is a piece of luck not to be; but since the intellectual 
personality of the man who dies and of him who lives — 
counts for nothing in the result, I have only taken a very — 
general interest in these operations, many of which are 
surgical, 4 
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The struggles of a people for independence and freedom, 
which do not terminate with a list of honours and 
promotions, are the only ones I feel capable of taking 
interest in. I was, consequently, in a great state of 
anxiety for eight whole days following the fine May 
night in 1860, when Garibaldi embarked from Sicily with 
a thousand of his friends. The ardour of my temperament 
only found satisfaction in such dramas as were played 
by Mazzini, Garibaldi, and other great emancipators. <A 
horror of arbitrary rule seized and carried me away. This 
revolt against serfdom, and this interest in the starving 
and persecuted, gradually invaded me almost in spite of 
myself. What I believe to be a rare exception remains 
in my nature. Although I have had to submit to the 
most crying iniquities, and have seen those around me 
subjected to them; although, in the pursuit of my pro- 
fession, I have been in political centres where bad faith, 
small-mindedness, and dishonesty reigned supreme, the 
slightest injustice provokes the same indignation in me 
to-day as it did when I was twenty years old. My nature 
again becomes almost childlike on hearing of an abuse 
of power or of a violation of the rights of humanity. 
I feel myself seized with spasms and nervous contortions 
when told of tortures inflicted on a soldier by his superior, 
or of the ill treatment of a child by a brutal mother, and 
_ I suffer from this now just as I did on hearing the details 
of a simple surgical operation forty-five years ago. After 
all I have gone through, indifference on my part would 
be very comprehensible. But I have not yet succeeded, 
and probably shall never succeed, in hardening myself 
against indignation inspired by social iniquities, miseries, 
and cruelties. I have tried most sincerely to control 
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this sentiment; I cannot do so. Like a gambler or a 
drunkard who inevitably slides back into his vice, I 
have always ended by crying, “No, I cannot!” Ernest 
Blum, in an article published in the Gavlois, recalls the 
fact that I often used to confide to him this mental agita- 
tion, which was in almost absolute disaccord with my dual 
occupations of playwright and clerk in the municipal 
service. To drag a people from despotism and serfdom, 
either by force of arms, as Washington, Bolivar, Etienne 
Marcel had done, and as the hero of Marsala was then 
doing; or by force of thought and pen, as Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and their disciples had done, seemed to mé to be the unique. | 
object of life—assuming that life had an object. It can be 
imagined to what extent my existence was tormented, for 
when I had not my own worries, it was disturbed by those 
of others. 

Thus, when quite a youngster, I was on the look-out 
for an opportunity to join in a riot without quite knowing 
what it meant. I now felt an irresistible desire to do 
something to tear away the leaden veil which the men 
of the second empire had so completely spread over the 
head of the French nation as to stifle it and stop its 
speech. 

Although the Hotel de Ville was always regarded as 
the refuge of public liberties, I felt that I must leave it 
in order to obtain full liberty of action. An opportunity 
to do this presented itself’ The story is of a rather 
delicate character, but it is amusing and instructive to 
relate. 

The préfet Haussmann was not exactly on bad terms 
with Mdlle. Francine Cellier, a fair actress of the Vaude- __ 
ville. While my Roweries dume Ingénue was being | 
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rehearsed, another piece, in which she had a part, was 
in preparation. Several times M. Haussmann, who was 
my chief of the highest grade, watched the rehearsal from 
the depths of an obscure box—for nothing is darker than 
a theatre at daytime. 

Naturally he knew that my play had been accepted, 
and that I was acquainted with Francine Cellier, because I 
saw her every afternoon in the green-room, waiting her 
turn to come on the stage; and as he found my name 
daily at the faot of the column of the Charivari, he knew 
perfectly “well what opinion to hold on the score of my 
personality. 

M. Haussmann had none of the narrow-mindedness 
of his general secretary. Although anti-clerical, and as 
liberal as the administrative gehenna allowed him to be, 
my articles did not frighten him in any great measure. 
Charles Merruau, on the contrary, spelt out each line, 
and was very astonished at the determined tone affected 
in a reputedly opposition newspaper by the lean and timid 
young man who had been introduced by his brother. 

He was ignorant of the weakness his chief had behind 
the Vaudeville scenes, and thought to please him by trying 
to injure me. He complained that for a clerk, who was 
supposed to have some sort of calligraphy, my writing 
was really too bad. 

The reproach was the more gratuitous as I never 
wrote anything. He was stupid enough to call me up 
to know why my letters were so badly formed. 

I. replied in a tone almost as ill-tempered as that in 
which he addressed me. If my letters were badly formed, 
it was neither their fault nor mine; they were made as 
best they could. 
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“The fact is,” ho insisted, “this is an administrative 
office, and not a newspaper office.” | 

“ Anyhow,” I observed, “it is impossible for me to have 
two handwritings, one for the Hotel de Ville and the 
other for the Charivari. The one I habitually use is, at 
all events, sufficiently legible, as the compositors are able 
to read it.” 


This conversation having sufficiently enlightened 


Merruau, he begged M. Haussmann to sign my instant 
revocation. 

The latter protested, being of opinion that my attacks 
upon the Gazette de France and M. Janicot did not justify 
so drastic a measure. 

“But,” urged the general secretary, “he is never there!” 

A remark that inspired Haussmann with this response— 

“ Well, if that be the case, how are we to go to work to 
dismiss him? We dismiss people who are there, and not 
those who are never there. He may not have the 
aptitudes necessary to his duties. His artistic knowledge 
and critiques signal him out for special service. As you 
don’t want him in your office, I am going to make him 
sub-inspector of Fine Arts.” 

Merruau was less disposed to protest against any 
decision than to bow to it. He therefore inclined his 
head, and on the following day I was promoted sub- 
inspector of Fine Arts of the Town of Paris, with an annual 
salary of two thousand four hundred francs. The title 
raised the holder from the grade of employee to that of 
a functionary who would receive the cross of the Legion 
of Honour in a very short space of time. Unfortuna tely, 
it was the end of all my dreams and the defeat of all my 
aspirations. I wasn’t even to go back into the ranks; I 
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took my place in the herd. The prospect threw me into 
a state of trouble from which I was not long in extricating 
myself. I decided to abandon the prefectorial administra- 
tion, its red ribbons and pension fund. At the moment 
when my poor mother thought I had reached the pinnacle 
of honour, I went to the general secretary’s room and left 
this laconic note for M. Haussmann— 


“MonsIEUR LE PREFET, 
“T have the honour to give you my resignation 
as sub-inspector of Fine Arts of the Town of Paris. . 
“Yours, ete.” 


It was only made so brief because of the lack of motives 
to explain it. I could not very well write to M. Hauss- 
mann, “ Your Emperor is repugnant to me, and I should 
blush to wear a decoration conferred oe me by a decree 
bearing his signature.” 

I found myself with my ninety francs from the 
Charwari, and the hope of dramatic successes, which 
might turn out to be dismal failures. But I was none the 
less delighted at having put an impassable gulf between 
myself and any sort of compromise. 

Two years after the rupture, my mother still thought 
I was more than ever under M. Haussmann’s orders, and 
remarked to me every now and again— 

“Tt strikes me you don’t often go to the Hétel de Ville.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TWO NOTORIOUS DUELS. 


I now had to make both ends meet. Employment on a 





paper where one “died” at the end of one hundred two-sou 


lines scarcely afforded me a living, nor did it satisfy my 
legitimate ambition that what I wrote should be read. 
Although I was not content, from this point of view, with 
my position on the illustrated Charivari, I was beginning 
to be looked upon as an appreciable quantity in literary 
circles, Aurelien Scholl, young, witty, risqué, and much 
sought after, had found a capitalist to back him in a literary 
and society newspaper intended to compete with the Figaro. 
For then, as to-day, the principal object of every new paper 
that has not a political programme is to drive the Figaro 
out of the field. 

Scholl adopted the old title of the Nain Jaune for his 
publication. He asked me to contribute to its columns. 
The remuneration was, I believe, a hundred franes for a 
weekly article. This total of four hundred francs a month 
was considered enormous at that period. 

It was here that I made my début in the art of saying 
something while appearing to say nothing. This tendency 
to push indiscreetly between events and the authorities 
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was soon seized upon by the censorship, which, after the 
passing of the law of General Safety, became, like the anti- 
hydrophobic virus, at once a curative and a preventative. 
An article of Paris gossip, or an account of a first perform- 
ance, might not only call down a warning, but was liable 
to entail the suppression of the paper, or even the arrest of 
the writer. It was now prescribed that the proofs of the 
most insignificant news items should be submitted to 
the press bureau prior to publication. Two, three, or four 
columns, and sometimes the entire number, was suppressed. 
When once my contributions had been remarked by the 
authorities, they were constantly mutilated, the censorship 
even going as far as to quarrel with the punctuation. We 
had actually reached that stage in France. The police of 
letters were, of course, miserable creatures who had failed 
in their walks of life, and, unable to write a line them- 
selves, they fell upon those of others with ferocious joy. 
As usual, persecution of this description recommended me 
to the attention of the public, who, but for administra- 
tive insistence, would doubtless never have taken the 
trouble to endeavour to fathom my allusions. It is true 
that in that case I should have hastened to lay more stress 
upon them. After several months I left the Nain Jaune, 
tired at seeing my articles hacked about by the censor. 
Villemessant, who did not write in the Figaro for the 
valid reason that he could not string two sentences together, 
had no reason to be jealous of his staff. He constantly 
sought fresh writers, and dispensed with a man’s services 
without the slightest scruple when he no longer suited 
him. He thus consumed his journalists at a frightful rate, 
overworking them and wearing them to the very threads. 
Such slave-driving characteristics rendered the idea of 
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joining his staff rather disagreeable than otherwise. I 
was therefore somewhat perplexed when he invited my 
collaboration, which was to consist of a weekly chronique 
as my work, and five hundred francs a month as my 
salary. 

Having always doubted my capabilities, I was seized 
with a horrible fear at the thought that I should have 
to do better than any of my predecessors if I did not want 
to be thrown out at the end of a fortnight. Further, I 
wanted it clearly understood that I could turn out worse — 
copy than my predecessors without laying myself open to 
be reproached in terms which I should certainly not have 
stood. I made up my mind that at the first complaint 
I would put on my hat and walk out, just as I had done 
at Madame de Montbrun’s. They would not have seen 
me again. 

Villemessant was very smart and engaging, in spite of 
the rude, commanding tone he adopted. He captivated me 
by his flattering comments. 

“JT have read all your articles in the Nain Jaune,” he 
said. “You are gay, and not pretentious. All my editors, 
as soon as they get here, appear to be running for the 
Academy, and become proportionately ponderous in their 
style. You don’t want to become an academician, do 
you?” — 

“Oh no!” | 

“Well, then, go ahead! Don’t be afraid of letting your 
pen follow your caprices. Hurl jokes at everybody, and 
make everybody laugh, too.” 

The free rein that was given me had a good deal to do 
with the success of my earlier articles, Only, by the time 
the fourth was published, I had already two duels on hand, — 
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which led my colleagues of the comic press to declare that 
IT was in luck’s way. 3 

I brought one on to my shoulders by an article on the 
subject of the departure of the Queen of Spain from Madrid 
at the moment of the outbreak of cholera. I should say 
nothing about the affair had it not been enlivened by 
a truly comical scene. On the morning of the duel, just 
as I was taking my hat and was about to join my seconds, 
I noticed a pretty young actress enter my apartment. She 
had played in one of my vaudevilles at the Variétés, but, 
as a matter of fact, I scarcely knew her. . 

“Ts it true that you are going to fight ?” she inquired 
in a concerned manner. 

“Yes,” I replied, quite touched at this mark of interest 
shown at so early an hour in the morning. “But don’t be 
frightened ; I’m not buried yet.” 

“ Oh, I know that; and sa se I have come to beg 
you to do me a great service.” 

“T’m in a bit of a hurry, but—— 

“Exactly. Here’s what it is. All my comrades at 
the Variétés have had men fight duels for them. Up to 
the present I haven’t been able to find a single one to 
fight for me. In fact, I’ve always been unlucky.” 

“Well ?” 

“Well! Ifyou would do me a favour, and an enormous 
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favour, you will tell everybody that you have fought the 








duel on account of me, because a gentleman insulted me. 
Whether you fight for that or for anything else, what 
difference can it possibly make to you ?” 

Of course, it was nothing to me, but I was obliged to 
explain to her that I had been called out for an article 
which all Paris had read, and that our story would not be 
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believed ; besides, I had not the right to compromise my 
adversary by transforming a political affair into a squabble 
over a woman; further, our seconds would draw up an 
account of the duel for publication, setting forth the reasons 
for the meeting; and finally, nothing could be done now, 
but if she would show a little patience something might 
be arranged another time. 


The poor child went off desolate, repeating that she had 


always been unlucky. 


The second challenge was addressed to me by Prince 


Achille Murat, in consequence of an article in which I had 
only made strict use of my right to comment on a public 


trial into which his name had been dragged by his own act. | 


Nothing would have been easier than to refuse him satis- 
faction; but my notoriety was in its infancy, and I took 
care not to avoid this opportunity of getting talked about 
by fighting a duel with the Emperor’s own cousin. 

In an action against Cora Pearl, one of those English- 
women who are called “unfortunates” in London, and 
whose real name was Emma Cruch, Prince Murat had 
given a certificate, signed “Prince Achille,” attesting the 
payment of a sum of several thousand francs that a horse- 
dealer illegally claimed from the lady in question. 

I discussed in courteous terms the good taste of the 
certificate, and the prince, then an officer in garrison at 
Sedan, sent two of his friends to me. One was Baron 
Antonio de Ezpeleta, the celebrated fencer, and M. Jerome 
Bonaparte Patterson, grandson of King Jerome, whose 
first wife, it is well known, was an American. ‘The 
union was annulled by Napoleon IL. that great strangler 
of political or other liberties, who was as great an autocrat 
at the fireside as in the senate. Since the encounter I 
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have often shaken hands with Antonio de Ezpeleta and 
his brother, who became my friend; but I never saw M. 
Bonaparte Patterson a second time. He represented a 
very fine type of the American race, and at the same time 
his features recalled those of the Bonaparte family. During 
the whole of the arrangements for the duel, he showed 
such urbanity towards my seconds and myself as to become 
immediately popular with us all. As no difficulty arose, 
it was decided that everything should be settled and 
carried out the same day to avoid publicity. Only, having 
regard to the difficulty of crossing arms in the open country 
at two o'clock in the afternoon without drawing a crowd 
around us, it was agreed to fight in the cavalry riding-shed 
at St. Germain, where we should be quite alone. 

I had chosen as seconds Taxile Delord, my old colleague 
of the Charivari, and Francis Plunkett, director of the 
Palais Royal, who had already backed me several times, 
and who, having himself been the hero of many duels, 
showed remarkable firmness and devotion in the discussion 
of his client’s prerogatives. 

The struggle did not last long. I received a slight 
wound on the thigh, and as they were packing up the 
weapons I noticed that an officer, who had remained near 
the door of the riding-shed during the engagement, hastily 
jumped on horseback and rode off in the direction of the 
forest. He was going there to announce the result of the 
duel to Napoleon III. himself, who had pretended to 
organize a shooting-party in the neighbourhood, so as to 
be at hand to receive the news. 

T reckon that at that moment, if I had had the slightest 
tendency to flirt with the reactionaries, my situation, from 
a pecuniary point of view at least, was assured. My 
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writings were widely read, and the mots were quoted ; 
I had just fought with the cousin of the despot, before 
whom all the meannesses were made even more mean, 
He was very nearly personally present at the duel. This 
was for me the consecration of an importance which could 
have been easily turned to account. 

I did not think of this for an instant. Nobody had 
been let into the secret of the adventure, which was 
entered upon and terminated within two hours. When 
the news of the duel and its result became known in Paris 
in the evening, there was a procession to my house, with 





Villemessant at the head. He was delighted at the adver- 


tisement that this feat of arms gave to his paper, and 
immediately adopted a tone of deference, which he never 
abandoned afterwards—in my presence, be it understood, 
for he made full amends when the judges, first of the 
Empire, and then of the Republic, had closed the doors 
of their prisons upon me. 

But the public, which almost always misses one side of 
a question, set to work to decorate this very simple story. 
I had fought with Prince Murat on account of Cora Pearl. 
Nothing more was wanting to enable people to build up on 
this incident a novel of cape, sword, and love. Although 
I had never met this famous cocotte, and had only caught 
a glimpse of her when she was well advanced in years, 
and she seemed to me, with her negress lips, her little 
grey eyes, and her dripping nose, to have been somewhat 
ugly, she was supposed to have been the real cause of the 
encounter. I read in a provincial paper that when she saw 
Prince Murat leave for the duelling-ground she threw her 
arms around him, and sobbed— 

“Don’t kill him. He is the only man I ever loved!” 
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This legend may take its place with the one of my cigars 
at three franes fifty each. The story was told in spite of 
my horror of tobacco, and of the fact that I have never put 
a cigarette between my lips in my life. 

The same of my champagne suppers, for I have never 
tasted, except when well watered, this pretended wine, 
which goes to my nose when it is dry, and makes me feel 
sick when it is sweet. 

It is the same also of the enormous sum that I have 
lost in gambling. I have never at any time put my foot 
ina club; and if I go to take a breath of fresh air on a 
racecourse, my maximum bet on a quasi-certainty reaches 
the sum of ten francs. 

This Cora, who was intriguing enough to cause to 
fight even men who, like myself, did not know her, 
lived too long for her glory. After having heaped up 
ruin upon ruin around her, the old fortune-squanderer 
fell, in her turn, into the gulf of the forgotten, and, if 
not into misery, at least upon hard times. She reached 
such straits, that she asked me several times for a “tip” 
in the paddock of the Bois de Boulogne, adding, “I should 
be so pleased to win something.” 

I have associated with, and still know, a good fellow, 
and a witty one, whom she cleared clean out of at least 
two million frances, and dismissed in twenty-four hours 
when he was unable to make any further sacrifices. His 
despair at losing the woman after having lost his fortune 
was too much for him; he could not resist the double blow, 
and fired a bullet through his body on the landing where 
the creature put him when she turned him out of the 
apartment. | 

Everybody talked of the suicide, and, as may be 
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imagined, it had the effect of raising the lady’s situation, 
on which she raised her prices. 

Although the bullet went clean through him, the young 
man recovered, and no longer feels any ill effects of the 
attempt to take his life. But one night while we were at 
the theatre together, we saw the ugly profile of the old 
wreck peering out of a box, and my friend whispered to. 
me furiously— 

“When one thinks that I lay for three months between 
life and death on account of that disgusting harridan, whom. 
I wouldn’t touch to-day with a pair of tongs, well—well, I 
wonder where my head was!” ’ 

If the madman who blows his brains out for a woman © 
only had the courage to postpone carrying out his project 
for ten years, and could then see the woman again who 
had inspired him with the idea, he would probably decide 
to abandon the project altogether. I hold up my friend 
as a warning to the Werthers of the future, feeling quite 
sure, however, that they will not profit by it. 

Every time trouble arose between the Figaro and the 
censor, Villemessant appealed to M. de Morny to arrange 
the difficulty. De Morny always ended by satisfying him, 
and was paid in flattering notices, for which the collabo- 
rator in the Coup d’Etat had the greatest possible liking. 

From the day that the words, “If there is a general 
clearance I shall try to be on the side of the handle of the 
broom,” were attributed to him, the minister regarded him- 
self as a coiner of effective phrases. He found them in the 
newspapers, and repeated them from the presidential chair 
to his majority of parliamentary slaves, whom he entrusted 
with the fate of his mots, and instructed them to spread 
them broadcast. I recollect one anent the “bad head of 
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Paris and the good heart of the provinces,” which was 
widely repeated, but which I had read in an article by 
Clément Caraguel on the eve of the day it was pronounced 
by de Morny. 

This adventurer, born in a common lodging-house, 
paraded through life under a title that he inherited from 
nobody, for he did not even possess a certificate of birth. 
As a matter of fact, he had neither capacity nor wit. I 
saw him once leave the presidential chair in the Corps 
Législatif to take part in the discussion of a proposed sugar 
tax, for he was a greater trafficker than politician. At the 
end of three phrases, although encouraged by the whole of 
the ministerial following, he lost his bearings, and floundered 
like a porpoise, until he found himself obliged to make a 
pitiable retreat from the tribune. He never tried the 
experiment a second time. 

This lieutenant of the great filibuster who had boarded 
the country aspired not only to say smart things, but also 
to write plays. He signed them “M. de Saint Rémy,” 
which, like the name he wore in the street, was only a 
pseudonym. He found them both “in the alphabet,” as 
Casanova replied when questioned as to where he had 
taken the name of de Saingalt. My weekly article had to 
be written on the morrow of the production of one of his 
plays, and I devoted a considerable portion of my column 
to a fearful slating of the piece, and of a laudatory article 


a by Alberic Second, who professed to regret that the minister 





could not give more time to dramatic work. 

“Ah,” I replied, “how fortunate it is for the author 
that he participated in a profitable Coup d’Etat, and has no 
need of his pen to obtain his livelihood! If one of us dared 
take an absurdity of this quality to a theatre manager, he 
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would seize him and throw him into the pit, and order the 
box-door openers to exterminate him by blows of their 
footstools.” 

As good luck or bad luck would have it, Villemessant 
was not in his place to stop the publication of this san- 
guinary insult. The most ordinary ideas of tact, how- 
ever, would have counselled de Morny to keep quiet; but 
as early as eight o’clock in the morning he sent a secretary 
to the proprietor of the Figaro to invite him to appear 
immediately in the presence of the offended master. 

When, just before going to lunch, I called in at the 
office to judge the effect of the poisoned shaft, Villemessant 
didn’t give me time to open my mouth. 

“You've killed us!” he commenced. “Morny is in a 
frightful temper. Two or three times he has opposed the 
suppression of the paper. Now it’s all up. At the first 
bother we shall disappear.” 

All said and done, Villemessant was rather proud of 
having shown independence under the cover of my signa- 
ture, and went on to tell me how de Morny, as fiery as a 
turkey at the commencement of the interview, had gradu- 
ally softened down, in the hope, perhaps, that I should be 
a little less bitter in my comments on his next play. 

He declared that he was the more upset at the mal- 
entendu because he read my chroniques regularly, and 
intended inviting me personally to one of his soirées in 
order to make my acquaintance. He did not make any 
mistake if he thought I should.accept! ~ 

Some time later—it was after I had left the Figaro—I 
was in Villemessant’s box at the first performance of La 
Belle Héléne. The ladies of the party naturally had the 
front seats until after the first interval. Villemessant 
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| explained that the brilliancy of the illumination tired his 


daughter’s eyes, and begged me to take a place in front of 
the box. I didn’t see through the joke, and sat in the full 
blaze of light. I very soon noticed, however, that I was 
being stared at from the opposite box, and that a pair of 
opera-glasses were levelled at me, and not taken off for a 
second. It was de Morny, who, wishing at least to know 
me by sight, had asked Villemessant to put me where he 
could have a good look at me. During the second interval 
we were walking in the passages, my former chief editor 
having found that it was suffocating in the box. Suddenly 
he left me, and approaching a group of gentlemen who 
seemed to be expecting him, he exchanged a few words 
with them and returned to me. | 

“T have just spoken to Morny,” he explained. “He 
wishes me very much to present you to him. He is not at 
all angry with you on account of what you wrote about one 
of his plays.. Come along; he is just here—a few paces 
away.” 

“Not for a million!” I exclaimed, starting back so 
noticeably that the movement must have been seen by the 
gentlemen who composed the group. 

“Nonsense! What has he done to you?” inquired 
Villemessant, not knowing what to do. 

“He made the Second of December,” I replied, in a high 
tone of voice; and getting quite excited, I added, “ He is 


an assassin; and it is not my habit to be introduced to 


murderers ! ” 

Then I walked back to my box, and de Morny re-entered 
his. Not a word of what passed escaped him; in fact, I did 
everything that he should hear what I said. 

A fortnight or three weeks afterwards he took to his 
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bed, never to leave it again. Those in attendance upon him 
were astonished not only to hear him mention my name, 
but to constantly repeat, “ Look out for Rochefort! Above 
all, be careful of Rochefort!” 

M. Delahante, de Morny’s banker, and subsequently 
Alphonse Daudet, told me how the spectre of my incipient 
opposition, which was to develop so clearly later on, haunted _ 
the troubled de Morny until his last hour. 

The way I had received his gracious advances had pro- 
bably struck this all-powerful man, who was little used to 
rebuffs, and the impression produced by the incident was 
not effaced when he fell ill. It is not less singular that in 
his dying moments he should have given the Imperial 
government the supreme advice to look out for me, for I 
was soon to lead such a campaign against the régime as to 
afford it serious and legitimate reasons to be on its guard 
against me. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ATTACKING THE EMPEROR IN PERSON. 


I NOTICED that the babii and even the select aiibiig that 
read the Figaro, became more delighted every day to see 
me writing, in a conservative, non-political paper, anti- 
clerical and almost socialistic articles, in which I compared 
titled personages with baked chestnut vendors in such 
terms as to show that it was the vendors of baked chest- 
nuts who enjoyed my esteem. | 

I was therefore making up my mind to pursue this 
line, despite the terrors that kept my chief editor con- 
tinually on tenter-hooks, when our twelvemonth’s engage- 
ment expired. Notwithstanding the peril he ran on my 
account, Villemessant wanted to retain my services; and 
I should have readily renewed the contract on the old 
terms—that is, at five hundred francs a month—which I 
never expected to see increased, when a golden offer was 
made to me, and I instantly lost my head. 

Polydore Millaud, father of Albert Millaud, ae for so 
long enlivened the pages of the same Figaro with many 
amusing articles, had just started. another non-political 
paper, called the Soleil. He had heard that I was shortly 
to be at liberty, and got my old friend Eugéne Chavette, 
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the author of the Roi des Gendres, the Proces Pictompin, 
and other extraordinary extravaganzas, to propose the fol- 
lowing (at that time) unheard-of terms: A salary of fifteen 
hundred francs a month, plus a premium of three thousand 
francs to be handed me on the signing of the contract, 
before I had written a single line for the paper. Such 
offers have often been improved upon since. At that time 
they were unprecedented, and my situation was not such 
as would permit me to refuse them. Villemessant pulled 
a long face, and pretended that he would have treated 
with me on the same basis; but as it was not my place to 
have made such a proposition, and as he had not done so, 
he was obliged to consent to the separation, Still he said 
to me— 

“T can understand that you have not resisted such an 
offer, But here you have a public which appreciates you, 
and is increasing every day; at Millaud’s you won't have 
this. Besides, the Soleil is a bad title, and the paper does 
not respond to any necessity.” 

He was right. Although I wrote my articles quite as 
conscientiously as for the Figaro, they didn’t reach home, 
and my violent words troubled nobody’s sleep. 

We dragged along upon a moderate circulation, which 
I was no longer accustomed to, and my budding vanity 
was forced to draw in its horns, Happily, I terminated 
my campaign by a stroke which might have been my 
Waterloo, but turned out to be my Austerlitz, A publisher 
asked permission to print my chroniques from the Soleil in 
a volume, to which I was to add as sensational a preface 
as I wished, having neither complaint to fear nor censor 
to consult. 

The prospect filled me with enthusiasm. All the 
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indignation I was keeping back, scarcely an indication of 
which appeared in the papers submitted daily to the 
administrative gehenna, would find an opportunity of 
flooding this preface, which was destined to be the 
principal attraction of the work. I was exposing myself 
to a minimum sentence of two years’ imprisonment. By 
a stroke of luck that I should call providential—if anybody 
would explain to me of what Providence consists—I 
escaped from the lion’s mouth, into which I had thrown 
myself as if I delighted in danger. 

My volume was entitled La Grande Boheme. This 
was sufficiently lacking in respect in itself, and in a fire- 
eating preface I explained my reasons for its selection. 
What was called the “legal” deposit had scarcely been 
made—as if there were ever anything legal under the 
Empire !—when everything was turned upside down. The 
minister of justice, informed of the publication, forthwith 
decided upon a prosecution. However, by the terms of 
the law, the printer and publisher would have to be 
included in the proceedings. The authorities then noticed 
that the work had been printed by Paul Dupont, whose 
important industrial position had secured him a seat in 
the Corps Législatif, where he held a preponderating 
situation. Putting me into the dock meant placing him 
there by my side; and to convict me while acquitting him 
on the grounds that the government feared his opposition, 
would have increased the scandal. After lengthy consul- 
tations between the ministry and the law officers of the 
Empire, the government decided to close its eyes, fearing 
the public might open its own too-widely. I was semi- 
officially informed that I was to be arrested. This was 
probably a scheme to induce me to bolt over the frontier, 
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and thus settle the whole matter for the government. I 
resolved to stay at home and await events, and was not 
arrested. 

In spite of the endeavours of de Morny’s band to make 
Paris a city of pleasure, it became more than ever a centre 
of discontent, of violent protest, and even of conspiracy. 
A sort of republican police was organized by the side of 
the imperial police. Its members watched the Emperor 
closely, knew the hours he left the palace, the object of 
his afternoon walks, and often of his nocturnal escapades. 
A regular woman-hunter, of adventurous temperament, 
and, it must be said, courageous, he sometimes went after 
midnight to the residence of the Countess de Castiglione, 
a delightful Italian, whose curious pastel portrait by 
Giraud was exhibited in the salon of 1859, Thanks to 
the clandestine surveillance exercised over the Tuileries, 
it was discovered that Napoleon III. sometimes visited 
her at night; for the principal annoyance monarchs have 
to put up with is being unable to receive their favourites 
at home. 

These nocturnal excursions without escort suggested 
to a group of young men the idea of kidnapping the Em- 
peror. One of them afterwards explained all the details of 
the scheme to me, and gave me proofs of the existence 
of the plot. The affair would have been all the more 
sensational, because if it had succeeded, the hero of December 
would have disappeared, and nobody -would ever have 
imagined what had become of him. The plan, although 
at first sight it appears fantastic and even clownish, was 
remarkably well combined. The conspirators purchased an 
old waggon used for the emptying of cesspools, with all the 
gear necessary for this work. Disguised as sewer scavengers, 
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they waited a few yards from the house near the Champs 
Elysées, occupied by Madame de Castiglione, for the Imperial 
lover either to enter or to leave the place. As he got out 
of his carriage, or remounted, he was to have been seized, 
hurled into the receptacle open to receive him, and trotted 
off to be shot as refuse into the sewage depository at La 
Villette. 

This tragic-burlesque end, which would have recalled 
that of Heliogabalus killed by the pretorians in the latrines 
of his palace, was spared Napoleon III. by one of those 
chances the possibility of which must be counted upon even 
when everything has been provided for. The Emperor, who 
carried his love of women to erotomania, suddenly took a 
dislike to his Italian, and replaced her, at twenty-four hours’ 
notice, by the wife of one of his illegitimate cousins. Still, 
on three consecutive nights the professional waggon stood 
for two hours at a stretch almost at the charming countess’s 
door, without the police suspecting anything beyond the 
preparations for one of those sanitary operations which 
will be indispensable until the “all in the sewers” system 
has been established in France, as it has existed in England 
for many years past. 

The noise—I might say, the odour—of this plot spread 
vaguely in Paris. It was even said that the Italian 
countess was in the secret, and, in the ardour of her patriot- 
ism, lent her eyes as the bait of the snare laid for the 
enemy who held the capital of Italy with a French garrison. 
This supposition, which would have made Madame de 
Castiglione a Judith repaying her dishonour by the death 
of Holofernes, was completely erroneous. She ignored 
the whole affair. Napoleon was for her an oppressor of 
whom she demanded nothing more than to be oppressed. 
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Nevertheless, parallel with these private attempts, a 
sort of general conspiracy was in course of formation. It 
was first betrayed by beerhouse speeches, and afterwards 
by extreme agitation at election times. All of a sudden 
the obligatory silence that Ernest Picard described in the 
Corps Législatif as a “frightful calm,” was broken by a 
trumpet-blast sounded without the slightest warning by 
an unknown professor. Auguste Rogeard, on leaving the 
Ecole Normale, refused to swear allegiance. In my 
opinion, the purest republicans need have had no scruples 
about doing this, for they could not have been held to 
respect their oaths more faithfully than Louis Bonaparte 
respected the one he had himself taken. It was first in 
the paper La Rive Gauche, the second number of which 
was seized, and then in a pamphlet which sold like wild- 
fire, that Rogeard published his Propos de Labiénus. They 
are almost unknown to the present generation, but at the 
time of their publication every conscience was awakened 
by them. The pamphleteer chose the publication of a 
silly book, entitled the Vie de César, as an excuse for his 
study on tyranny. Napoleon III. signed the book, although 
it had been written by others who, vulgarly speaking, did 
not neglect to pile on the agony. Labienus, I may here 
mention, was a popular Roman orator, who unceasingly 
protested against the usurpation of Augustus, whose life 
he wrote and whom he riddled with epigrams. He kept 
his manuscript hidden away, but it was discovered and 
burnt by the imperial police. Labienus thereupon killed 
himself in order not to survive the destruction of his 
work, Rogeard put all the indignation that rumbled in 
his own breast and in ours into the mouth of the Roman 
tribune. His pamphlet was written in elevated style, 
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with a gravity that rendered it more intense and more 
effective. He denied any desire to judge the Emperor’s 
prose, and added an admirable description of liberty as 
Augustus understood it. By skilfully using his erudi- 
tion, the author succeeded in describing the Napoleonic 
government without distorting the examples he borrowed 
from antiquity. 

“We are assured,” he said, “that criticism shall enjoy 
freedom, that tyranny will give an eight-days’ holiday to 
literature. It could only give a false liberty, a December 
liberty—that is to say, a carnival liberty, Libertas decem- 
bris, as Horace writes. I have no wish to profit by it.” 

Though refusing to criticize the book, he judged the man. 

“Nevertheless, the sesterces rain down upon the 
plebeians. The prince multiplied the distributions. One 
would think that this cost him nothing. He distributed, 
distributed, distributed. He was so good that he even 
gave to little-children below the age of eleven years, which 
was contrary to the law. It is a great thing to violate the 
law when one is above the law. 

“His pleasures were simple, and if it were not that he 
perhaps too often gave the legitimate place of Scribonia or 
Livia either to Drusilla, or Tertulla, or Terentia, or Rufilla, 
or Silvia Titiscenia, or to others; that he had the bad taste, 
when | uine was abroad, to feast too joyously, discuised 

'{, with eleven companions deified like himself; 
that he loved fine furniture and beautiful Corinthian vases 
too much, and sometimes killed the master to have the 
vase; that he was a gambler; that he was always a little 
inclined to the vice of his uncle; that in his old age, his 
tastes having become more delicate, he would no longer 
admit others than virgins to the honour of his intimacy ; 
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and that the care of leading these virgins to him was en- 
trusted by him to his wife Livia, who, be it said, acquitted 
herself of the task with great zeal ;— 

“Tf it were not for this, and several little characteristics 
that are not worth the trouble of mentioning, Suetonius 
declares that, in so far as anything else was concerned, his 
life was well ordered and beyond reproach.” 


And, admirably personifying in his hero the opposition 


which commenced to roar in its cage, he wrote,— 

“Tn those times lived Labienus. Do you know Labienus? 
He was a strange man of singular temperament. Only 
imagine it! He obstinately insisted on being a citizen 


in a town where only subjects remained. Civis romanus 


swum, he said. It was impossible to get that idea out of his 
head.” 

If despotism had not always rhymed with idiotism, 
Louis Bonaparte would have pretended not to have recog- 
nized himself in this portrait of Augustus. But his nature 
was incapable of such an exhibition of tact. The Propos 
de Labiénus, of which I had great trouble to obtain a copy, 
were seized and destroyed by the pretorians of the Tuileries, 
like the work of the Roman orator. 

This brutal execution only served to advertise the 
pamphlet. Everybody copied it, and one text multiplied 
itself into forty. I admit, without shame or with shame 
—as you like—that I felt bitterly jealous of this avenging 
pamphlet, which I compared, in spite of myself, to the 
transparent but relatively discreet allusions I permitted 
myself to make in my articles. ; 

The explosion of this shell in the middle of the Imperial 
feaster’s table haunted me for a long time, and certainly 
developed in my easily inflammable brain the confused plan 
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of that Lanterne, which was the cause of my reputation as 
well as of my misfortunes, if one has the right to regard 
as a misfortune the frequently profound joy of suffering 
for what one believes to be the truth, and what one’s 
conscience commands as right. 

‘Rogeard, whom I saw once in my life, was tracked down 
like a wild beast by the police who were let loose on his 
path. He escaped them, and went abroad to give lessons. 
He lived simply and modestly, without ever boasting of 
having delivered this first and terrible blow to the Empire. 
He represented the uncompromising Labienus, whose 
Propos he recalled, Exiled after the Commune by the 
same military judges, who as officers had shouted, “Vive 
’Empereur!” so loudly, and “Vive la République!” so 
timidly, he withdrew to Hungary, and undertook the 
instruction of the children of a family there. 

His was a great talent, loyal, simple and upright, and 
he left a superb example of voluntary effacement that few 
politicians have imitated. Is he still living? I don’t 
know. The more completely he is forgotten, the more 
useful has it appeared to me to recall his memory. France 
owes him at least a place in her memory. Perhaps she 
owed him a monument, 
of Se for which I had engaged myself on Polydore 
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Millaj ’s paper was nearing its end, and, rather than start 
another one, I was ready to return at any price to the 
Figaro, where I was certain of a public. Villeniessant 
was looking out for me to leave the Soletl, and reopened 
his doors with an offer of two thousand francs a month, 
which I accepted all the more readily, as I would have 
gone back to the Figaro for five hundred francs. 

From a weekly, and bi-weekly, the Figaro became a 
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daily paper, still keeping its exclusively literary character. 
However, I could not help sailing near politics, and was in 
constant danger of police-court proceedings, or of having to 
seek safety over the frontier. It did not take very much 
to upset the ministry of the Interior. It will scarcely be 
credited that Villemessant, whom I was ruining in cab- 


fares, was actually called to account and threatened with 


suppression, in the person of his journal, simply because I 
had written— 

“Madame de Lamballe, that princess who had the 
detestable habit of going out with her head on the end of 
a pike.” 

Villemessant had a ready wit, and replied that the 
imagery struck him as of questionable taste, but that the 
Emperor had no cause to complain, because if Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette had kept the throne instead of 
mounting the scaffold, the then ruler of France would be 
called Henry V. and not Napoleon III. 

Madame de Lamballe’s pikestaff was forgiven this 
time; but on the subject of a balloon, named by Godard 
“L’Aigle,” but which could never be made to rise, I got 
into trouble again on account of this phrase— 

“The eagle has decidedly a great deal of difficulty in 
flying from steeple to steeple to the towers of Notre Dame.” 

This joking on a celebrated expression attributed to 
the chief of the dynasty provoked a fresh outburst of 
administrative anger. The authorities told Villemessant 
that if he didn’t finish with me, they would finish with 
him. | 

At his suggestion, I went abroad for a fortnight until 
things had calmed down a little. On my returning to Paris, 
as impenitent a republican as when I left, Villemessant was 
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seriously thinking of applying for authority to transform 
his paper into a political organ. If this were accorded, he 
would be entitled to two warnings before the total sup- 
pression, which meant death just the same, though con- 
stituting a slight reprieve. It was another of my articles 
that inspired this determination. In its hysteria of mean- 
ness ‘and its epilepsy of stupidity, the censorship prohibited 
the representation of the whole of Victor Hugo’s repertory. 
The for. amuse, Lucréce Borgia, Angelo, the Burgraves, 
were forbidden, as touching the majesty of the Imperial 
throne, in spite of their having been written and played 
long before the restoration of the Empire. But the 
Chdtuments had the effect of rendering the whole work of 
the poet criminal. Adolphe Choler and Siraudin introduced 
the following alexandrine into a vaudeville, entitled 
Amoureuse de la Bowrgeorse— 


‘¢ Je suis un vers de terre amoureux d’une étoile.”’ 


The seditious quotation was suppressed because it was 
taken from Ruy Blas! Just imagine our position from a 
literary standpoint. While matters were at this stage, the 
director of a Bordeaux theatre advertised and performed 
Ruy Blas, with the authorization of the préfet, for the 
benefit of sufferers from local floods. The success of the 
piece was enormous, and a magnificent sum was netted. 
But it was easy to see the grave consequences of the mis- 


.@ understanding that had occurred. A play was represented 





intact at Bordeaux, while in Paris one was not even per- 
mitted to misquote a line from it! I hastened to point out 
to the readers of the Figaro the grotesque incoherence in 
this exercise of arbitrary power. Opposing the permission 
to the prohibition, it resulted that Victor Hugo’s literature, 
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intolerable in Paris, was harmless in the provinces. I 
inquired in a serio-comic vein how the director of the 
Bordeaux theatre could have had so little respect for the 
inundated, already so unfortunate, as to distribute amongst 
them the receipts of what was evidently an immoral and 
corrupting play, since it had been forbidden in Paris itself, 
which had the reputation of being the centre of corruption ! 
“Tf,” T added, “ Victor Hugo is so perverse and perverting 
a writer that his works cannot be retained in the repertory, 
why do you perform his plays for the profit of the sufferers ? 
And if you find him sufficiently harmless to play him in 


aid of the inundated, why don’t you allow him to be played 


for the profit of the Parisians who have not suffered from 
any floods?” In reality, there was a misunderstanding on 
the part of the Bordeaux censor. The préfet was called 
over the coals, and replaced, I believe, for not having 
observed the ministerial wkase. Perhaps, however, the 
préfet’s blunder would have passed unnoticed but for my 
ageressive article calling attention to it. Villemessant, again 
menaced, declared that he had had enough of so intolerant 
a tolerance, and that he intended to deposit a guarantee of 
thirty thousand franes, in return for which his paper would 
have the privilege of mentioning the debates of the Corps 
Législatif and of commenting upon the acts of the govern- 
ment, subject to certain strictly defined conditions. 

This is the history of the creation of the political Figaro. 
I was the only politician on the paper, which now found 
itself slightly guaranteed against my recklessness. My 
article on the performance of Ruy Blas no doubt had for 
result the authorization accorded to the ThéAtre Francais 
to produce Hernani. The reproduction of Victor Hugo’s 
drama was a great success, Every line of it went home. 
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The pit and top galleries were in high glee, and cries of 
“Vive Victor Hugo!” were exchanged from one side of the 
theatre to the other. 

The functionaries who had come to witness what they 
believed would be a failure, were seized with consternation. 
But as it was impossible to deny the applause provoked by 
the magnificence of the verses and the grandeur of the 
declamatory passages, the Tuileries band fell back on the 
stupid, oft-repeated observation— 

“What a pity that a man of such great talent sake 
occupy himself with politics!” 

Although this profound remark was not addressed to 
me, I could not help retorting when I heard it— 

“Tt appears that only idiots have the right to occupy 
themselves with politics. That’s not a very complimentary 
reflection upon the chief of the state.” 

And as Villemessant laughed at my remark, the 
superintendent of fine arts replied— 

“Tt’s not the same thing!” 

“TI hope to goodness it isn’t!” I retorted as a parting 
shot. 

The brilliancy of this representation took away any 
desire the administration may have had to remove the 
prohibition that remained in force so far as the other 
works of the poet were concerned. By a perhaps un- 

| precedented piece of iniquity, all the pieces which were 
being given at the Théatre Italien to musie of Donizetti 
or Verdi, under the titles of Lucrezia Borgia, Rigoletto, 
and Ernani, had been stolen from him. In spite of his 
legitimate protests, they were represented without his 
authority and without any payment to him of author’s 
dues. And these same dramas were now refused a hearing 
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on the stages for which Victor Hugo had designed them, 
and they could not be played in the language in which 
he had written them! He brought an action against the 
brigands who pillaged his manuscripts. Needless to say 
he lost the day. The judges made it a duty to declare 
that the robbery of an enemy of the prince to whom France 


owed its happiness, while waiting till she owed him the. 


invasion, constituted a loyal and meritorious act. It was 
as a result of this action against lbrettists and musicians 


that Victor Hugo became imbued with his profound horror 


of music. At the time when I was almost living with him 








in the Place des Barricades, during my exile at Brusselsin 


1868 and 1869, I noticed him shudder when he heard me 
hum any of Verdi’s airs. He used the most violent language 
against him, in spite of his ordinary self-command. When 
I wished to amuse myself by putting him in a temper, I 
only needed to remark in an off-hand way, “Everybody 
knows that you copied the foi s’amuse word for word 
from figoletto.” 

_ I succeeded in persuading Villemessant that as he had 
deposited a sum as a simple guarantee, he ought at least 
to have some politics for his money. That is why I 
increased the dose in each successive article, going straight 
at the men forming the Emperor’s body-guard until I could 
deliver a direct attack upon the central figure. Sometimes 
the article signalled out Rouher, at other times Persigny, 
and at length it was Bonaparte himself, whom, at the death 
of Soulouque, I freely compared with this dusky Emperor. 
Under the pretext of writing a biography of the defunct, 
I terminated my parallel in lines which the government 
did not dare to set in relief by sending us a first warning. 
It would only have added to the resemblance of the 
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portrait. The transparency of the allusions, which to-day 
nobody would comment upon, and, in fact, nobody would 
take the trouble to write, upset all admitted and permitted 
ideas anent the respect due to the sovereign’s personality. 
Villemessant was again sent for to explain this article. 
In it not only the Emperor, but the ministers, the nobility, 
the army and its uniform, were held as a prey to public 
ridicule. | 

The préfet of police asked Villemessant when I was 
going to put a stop to all this abuse. My chief editor 
claimed to-have replied— 

“Je crois quil ne s’arrétera que quand vous larréterez.” 

A remark that provoked the préfet’s observation, “We 
will think it over.” ; 


won 1.- K 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE STARTING OF THE “ LANTERNE.” 


HappiLy we were in 1867, and the Exhibition was at its | 


height. Several months previously Napoleon III. had 
written his famous “19th January” letter, announcing 
the imminence of a certain number of liberal concessions, 
and he was anxious, at that particular moment, not to 
indulge the sovereigns who were visiting him with the 
spectacle of the too visible oppression of an entire 
people. | 

But I felt the clouds breaking over my head, and was 
constantly expecting to be badly pecked by the imperial 
bird. My system of polemic began to find imitators. In 
order to start a political paper, not only was the authority 
of the ministry indispensable, but it was also necessary to 
deposit a guarantee of thirty thousand francs, .The young 
republican party, of which Raoul Rigault, Ferré, Longuet, 
were the principal lights, discovered an ingenious way of 
throwing squibs at the government, whose explosion the 
all-powerful authorities could do nothing to prevent. — 

Rigault, for example, went innocently to the ministry 
of the Interior to register the newspaper title—La Nature, 
or La Science powr tous, or Le géographe, which had all a 
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the appearances of essentially harmless and entirely non- 
political publications. Scarcely had the regulation copy 
of one of these anti-dynastic pamphlets been deposited at 
the ministry, than the agents were sent round to the 
kiosques to seize the issue, but they were generally too 
late. The police then awaited the appearance of the 
second number to make a seizure, but, of course, it was 
never issued. Only a day or two later, another apparently 
not less ‘scientific publication was on sale, expounding 
similar anti-dynastic sentiments in the course of what was 
ostensibly a treatise on natural history. 

But while the sovereigns were handled with such 
impertinence, the magistrates who defended them were 
quite as severely treated. Judge Delesvaux, who remains 
celebrated in judicial chronicles for his brutality, cynicism, 
and ill-breeding, was a special butt of the revolutionists, 
who made him pay as dearly as possible for the iniquity 
of his sentences, He was formerly in the ordinary police 
service. At the moment of the Coup d’Etat he took part 
in the arrest of several deputies, and attracted the 
attention of his superiors by the haste with which he 
embraced the cause of the violator of the law against 
the violated law. He thus succeeded in getting himself 
nominated juge d’instruction of the sixth chamber, and 
was entrusted with the examination of all cases of a 

- political character. 

Raoul Rigault was shadowed by the police. He turned 
the tables by spying them, and knew the names, personal 
appearance, and domicile of everybody employed at the 
prefecture. He got on to the tracks of Delesvaux, who, as 
_ a matter of fact, was a regular drunkard, and scarcely ever 
_ took his place on the bench except between two drinking 
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bouts. Rigault found out that the juge d’instruction went 
every evening to take a digestive at a little café, where 
he sometimes remained playing cards until midnight. 
This severe but unjust man also had a local reputation for 
running after women. Armed with all these details, Rigault 


went to the café one evening in company with a girl from 


the Quartier Latin. He made her sit down, as though 
by hazard, at the side of the individual in question. After 
staying a few moments he left the girl alone. She com- 
menced to make eyes at the voluptuous old man, who at 
eleven oclock proposed to accompany her home. She 


accepted. This was part of Rigault’s programme. But — 


as soon as the couple had left the café, Rigault rushed 
towards the girl, seized her by the arm, and shouted— 

“What? you! my sister. You let an old hog like that 
court you! Just wait a moment and see what we'll do 
for him.” 

Aided by three of his friends, he pitched into Delesvaux, 
who received an abominable hiding, and was so knocked 
about that he took his seat the next day with his nose 
smashed and both eyes blackened. Rigault found a mali- 
cious delight in spending the afternoon in court. He felt 
certain that, if the president recognized him, he would not 
dare complain, for fear lest the awkward complications 
that must follow any publicity should throw a slur on the 
fair renown of his ermine. 

A year or fifteen months later I was personally in 
a position to appreciate the judicial juggling of this 
agent of the Imperial régime. Two enrolled detectives 
accused me, in the pages of a disgusting pamphlet, firstly, 
of bearing a false name; secondly, of passing as a French- 
man, whereas I was an American ; and thirdly, of having 
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been convicted several times of fraud. I was weak enough 
to give the printer of this nonsense two sound boxes on 
the ears, instead of merely shrugging my shoulders. This 
was stupidly playing into the hands of the government, 
who, not knowing how to suppress the Lanterne, which 
I was then publishing, were delighted to have a pretext 
for suppressing its author. 

The .printer summoned me in the police court, and 
naturally Delesvaux was chosen to deal with the 
affair, =| ; 

Contrary to what I thought I knew of this president, 
I was treated by him with urbanity and even kindness. 
Clément Laurier, my counsel, having read the libel com- 
plained of in court, Delesvaux seemed to join in the chorus 
of disapprobation raised by the indignant public. 

“Explain your case freely,” said the president, with 
marked courtesy. “The court thoroughly understands 
what your exasperation must have been when you saw 
these abominable accusations on sale in the booksellers’ 
windows. I am listening.” 

Like the jay I then was, and no doubt am to-day, I 
declared with the most complete frankness that I read these 
ignominious charges on my return from a holiday in the 
country. I only waited to find two of my friends to go 
with me to the printing-oflice, where I expected to meet 
the dual authors of the pamphlet. As they had bolted, 
I was obliged to content myself with thrashing the printer, 
who accepted the full responsibility for these filthy attacks, 
which I afterwards discovered had been edited at the cost 
of the prefecture of police. 

Delesvaux, and the two mute personages who served 
as assessors and accomplices, followed my story with an 
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attention which seemed to be of the best possible augury. 
Clément Laurier pleaded with much warmth and ability, 

and just as everybody present, including the cuffed printer 
himself, expected my acquittal, Delesvaux, still gracious in 

his manner, passed judgment, sentencing me to four months’ | 
imprisonment for assault with “ambuscade.” It wasonly | 
then that I saw through the comedy which had been | 
organized by Delesvaux and the ministry. What annoyed 
me most was the humiliation of having shown such sim- 
plicity. The printer, who failed at Paris, and whom I met 
in Geneva after my escape from New Caledonia, assured | 
me that he twice endeavoured to withdraw his summons, 
but that the authorities compelled him to proceed with 
the complaint. 

I did not regret the thrashing Raoul Rigault had ad- 
ministered to this monstrous judge, who certainly had the 
turpitude he committed towards me on his conscience. As ) 
a matter of fact, on September 4, 1870, when the names 
of the members of the National Defence government were 
announced, Delesvaux was seized with an extraordinary 
agitation, and inquired of his valet-— _—’ | 

“Ts M. Rochefort’s name on the list ?” | 

“ Yes,” replied the servant. 

Delesvaux went immediately to his dressing-room, and 
taking a loaded revolver from a drawer, blew his brains 
out. 
The ridiculous idiot doubtless imagined that my first 
act would be to avenge the shameful iniquity and shuffling 
of which he had been guilty, to my prejudice, and regarded 
his head as already beneath the knife of the guillotine. My 
readers will easily believe me when I affirm that on the 
historical 4th of September my thoughts were a hundred 
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leagues from Delesvaux, and I had other images in my 
mind’s eye than the felon putting on his most gracious 
smile to condemn me to four months’ imprisonment. 

But we are in 1867, when Raoul Rigault put little 
girls in his way, and battered his features because he made 
immoral advances to them. Paris was then crowded with 
more or less royal strangers, who had profited by the 
excuse afforded by the Universal Exhibition to come and 
amuse themselves in private supper-rooms and the coulisses 
of the Opera. A grand-actress, who had been christened 
the “Passage des Princes,” threw her rosy note on all the 
' dark points of the horizon; and any Jeremiah who might 
have predicted the imminent collapse of this régime of 
militarism and prostitution would have been treated as a 
visionary being and as subject to hallucinations. We were 
marching blindly towards the aurora of a liberty for which 
we scarcely dared hope; but we were moving all the same, 
vaguely relying on the piece of orange-peel on which even 
a Hercules will sometimes slip. 

As soon as the kings had returned to their states, the 
surveillance of which I was the principal object became 
more and more strict. An article describing how a trained 
rabbit was placed a few yards in front of the Emperor at 
an Imperial shooting-party at Compiégne, and how the 
animal pretended to fall dead when shot at, only to appear 
five minutes later to go through the same performance, not 
only filled the cup to overflowing, but actually caused the 
storm to burst. 

Pietri commanded Villemessant to appear again at the 
prefectorial bureau. It was there pointed out to him how 
insulting it was to the majesty of the throne to allege that 
the three hundred and fifty rabbits composing the bag were 
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one and the same rabbit, which had contented itself with 
shamming dead, and had disappeared behind the scenes, 
to come forward again like the supernumeraries in a military 
spectacle on the stage. 

In short, the authorities had had enough of me: my 
exclusion from the Figaro, or its suppression, was their. 
ultimatum. The ingenious arguments of the chief editor 
were employed in vain against this premeditated and 
irrevocable resolution. All Villemessant could obtain of 
Pietri was that the government would still tolerate me 
if I would go to the préfet of police myself, and give 
him my word of honour that I would genuinely devote 
myself to artistic subjects in future, and that when writing 
about pictures I would not allow the suspicion of politics 
to appear in my articles, | 

“All right!” I replied to Villemessant. “Write to 
Pietri and tell him I consent upon one condition—that he 
appoints me secretary of the commissary of police of my 
district.” 

This was the end of the negotiations, I said adieu to 
the readers of the Figaro in a chronique commencing with 
these words— 

“ Banished from the Republic and forbidden to bear the 
name of Pietro—for not having wished to bear the name 
of Piette... | 

This forced severance of my connection with the Figaro 
made more commotion than I should have ever believed 
would be possible. On the evening of my sensational 
expulsion I was present at a premiére at the Vaudeville, 
and told Pierre Véron of the anxiety I felt concerning my 
material situatian. It was bound to be very precarious, as 
no newspaper would have the audacity to harbour an 
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expelled journalist. My old colleague of the Charwari | 
made this suggestion— 

“Since they won’t let you live with others, why don’t 
you furnish a place for yourself? Start a newspaper 
and be the only editor of it. You can fight then at your 
own risk and peril, without fear of dragging any one 
down with you in the wreck.” 

I immediately recalled the success of the Propos de 
Labiénus, and adopted the idea of a periodical pamphlet, 
which would burst every Saturday, for instance, over 
the heads of the government. My mind was at once 
made up, and the selection of a title became my only 
Worry. i : 

On the morrow I communicated my idea, or rather 
Pierre Véron’s, to Villemessant, who with the scent of an 
old journalist enthusiastically approved it. He even pro- 
posed to supply the money for the starting of the paper, 
and promised to let me have a score of titles to choose 
from the same evening. I duly received the list with the 
Lanterne upon it. It struck me at once, and I decided on 
it without hesitation. Still I felt a certain anxiety about 
accepting Villemessant’s offer to back me financially, as the 
government always had a sort of control over him by 
threatening to suppress the Figaro, and he might at least 
be tempted to induce me to moderate my attacks. I 
therefore only received his propositions conditionally, and 
was prepared to decline them if others were made which 
suited my projects better. At this juncture my friend 
Siraudin, who had seen the menacing title of my new 
venture in the papers, came down on me like a water- 
spout, and begged me to do nothing until I had met him 
again. He said he knew the very man I wanted, who 
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would give me every liberty, and who would deposit the 
guarantee, and look for no share in the profits the affair 
might realize. The proposal was too good not to conceal 
something which it would be as well to examine closely. 
We were strolling on the Boulevards chatting, when 
Siraudin, who had a good deal of wit and smartness. 
beneath his chubby exterior, suddenly remarked— 

“I must go. I have an appointment with Edouard 
Bocher, the manager of the Orleans family estates. He 
wants to show me two magnificent pictures recently 


purchased by the Duc d’Aumale. They are hanging at 


his house previous to being sent to England.” 

Then, as if he recollected my taste for old masters, he 
added— 

“Now I think of it, why don’t you come with me? 
You'll be delighted to see these two splendid canvases. 
Come along. Bocher will probably not be there, but his 
servant will show us the paintings.” . 

I followed him unsuspectingly, and we approached the 
Rue de La Ville-l’Eveque, where, as nearly as I can 
remember, the manager of the Orleans properties then 
lived, The estates were at that time fairly easy to manage, 
as Louis Bonaparte had appropriated three-fourths of 
them. 

It is well to recall that the Orleanists were as openly 
at war with the Empire as the republicans. The princes 
were in exile, and consequently interesting. My position 
on the staff of the Figaro, which, although eclectic, was 
rather conservative than anything else, left a good many 
people in doubt as to the government I should prefer to 
see in place of that of the Coup d’Etat. 

My presence at M. Bocher’s, who had been himself 
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condemned by Bonaparte’s justice, was in no way in con- 
tradiction to my republicanism ; especially as it was only 
a question of an artistic visit, and as I went there with 
Siraudin just as I would have gone to the galleries of the 
Louvre. The examination of the paintings being over, 
I was about to withdraw, when M. Bocher very kindly 
asked us to sit by the fire and talk about the abominable 
government, and the sort of decree of proscription they had 
issued against me, which, by brutally taking the pen from 
my hands, took the bread from my mouth. 

The title of the Lanterne had been deposited, and even 
before its appearance was exciting public opinion. It soon 
became the subject of our conversation. Then Siraudin, 
unmasking his batteries, openly avowed that the capitalist 
of whom he had spoken was none other than the Duc 
d’Aumale. And with a thorough vaudevillist’s thought- 
lessness, he discussed in my presence the probable expense 
of the venture, including the thirty thousand francs’ 
guarantee. M. Edouard Bocher even made this remark— 

“Oh, the guarantee! That’s money thrown away. 
The government will never return that.” 

I bit my lips, fearing to betray the cordial reception of 
the faithful friend of the fallen princes by the use of some 
chilling observation. The conversation ended without my 
passing any opinion on the proposal, and we had scarcely 
reached the staircase before I told Siraudin that I wouldn’t 
have anything to do with his combination at any price, 
and.that he ought to have told me of it before I called 
on M. Bocher. 

The same evening I signed with Villemessant and 
Dumont, one of the owners of the Figaro. Each put down 
ten thousand francs to start the Lanterne. 
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Nevertheless, in spite of the famous letter of the 19th 
of January, 1867, by which Napoleon III. promised us a 
liberal empire and a free press, the reign of his good 
pleasure continued its sway in all its intensity. The 
preliminary authorization imposed on those unfortunate 
people who had an itching to start a paper was still | 
obligatory. The warnings and communiqués rained down 
on the papers as unintermittently as on the morrow of the 
fusillades of December. If we had the letter of the 19th 
of January, we had none of its spirit. . 

My demand for authorization was high-handedly 
refused. But Napoleon understood that as the public 
had commenced to take an absorbing interest in my 
struggle with the ministry, the affair could not remain in 
abeyance. Pinard, the then minister of the Interior, sent 
a friend of my childhood to see me. He appeared one 
morning, and, in the name of the minister, asked how far 
I wanted to go. 

“As far as I can,” I replied. 

“But I assure you,” he urged, “they have nothing 
against you at the ministry. Pinard told me only 
yesterday that he thought you very witty.” 

“That hardly goes to prove that I am, because your 
Pinard doesn’t seem to be very bright himself. Anyhow, 
if by chance I have any wit, I am going to do my best 
to utilize it.” ; . 

“But,” inquired my interlocutor, after a certain 
hesitation, and as though a prey to some vague anxiety, 
“why do you want to call your new paper the Lanterne?” 

I guessed that even the title of this Damoclean 
publication frightened them.- Therefore I amused myself 

? 


by replying— 
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“You can tell those gentlemen that I have called it 
the Lanterne because a lantern may serve both to lighten 
the way of honest men and to hang wrongdoers.” 

When I afterwards had to prepare the cover of my 
articles, I recalled this reply, which was made spontaneously 
to the ministerial envoy, and I gave orders that a cord 
should be added to the drawing of the cover. Nobody 
was mistaken as to its signification. 

This apparently unequal duel with the government 
ended by “provoking such sympathy in my favour that 
public manifestations were forthcoming. On the night 
of the remounting of Kean_at the Odéon, I entered the 
theatre just as the hero launched the imprecation against 
journalists whose pens are at a price. As I was taking 
my seat he added this corrective— 

“But there are others whom neither seductions nor 
menaces can bend, and who prefer to cease writing than 
to cease to tell the truth.” 

I have forgotten the exact phrase, but the above is 
the sense of it. At the words the whole of the youth 
of the Latin Quarter sprinkled in the audience rose and 
shouted, as they waved their handkerchiefs— 

“That’s Rochefort! Vive Rochefort !” 

I did not know where to hide myself. Until the 
curtain fell on the last act, the cheers, of which I was 
the object for the first time in my life, turned in my head, 
and I returned home, and went to bed troubled and 
thoughtful. | 

It is to be noted that the Lanterne had not yet 
appeared. I didn’t even know if it would, and I com- 
menced to have doubts as to my future. Butthe antipathy 
against the Empire had grown to such a point that simply 
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crediting a man with the intention of demolishing it, 
sufficed to render him popular. Everything brought me 
success—what I wrote, and in no less a degree what I did 
not write. I was like the author of whom they said, “It 
appears he is working on a masterpiece,’ and who lived 
for years on the reputation of a work which he never 
gave to the world. 


The ground was therefore admirably prepared for me. 


when I obtained a free hand by the definite rejection 
of my demand for authority to publish the Lanterne. 


In the contract signed between Villemessant, Dumont, 


and myself, it was provided that I was to be the master 
of the editorial department of my paper, and that my 
liberty should be entire, absolute, and uncontrolled. I 
loyally notified my capitalists that I had decided to go 
straight for the monster, that there would probably be 
some breakages, and that there was still time for them 
to withdraw their money from an affair which would 
most likely strew wreckage around them. 

They held their ground, and the mode of publication 
and price of the pamphlet, which was to have sixty-four 
pages, were the only questions that remained to be 
settled. I wanted the price to be two sous, but my friends 
decided in favour of eight sous, or forty centimes, I 
considered the price so exorbitant, that I asked myself 
in despair where I should ever find people who could 
afford to spend such a sum in order to have a quarter 
of an hour’s reading of prose signed by me. 

I wrote my first number under the most unfavourable 
auspices, hampered by the all-engrossing thought that the 
public would never have its forty centimes’ worth. I was 
utterly discouraged when I took my copy to Dubuisgon, 
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_ the printer. On reading the proofs I collapsed. Albert 
Wolff was in the room. I passed them over to him with 
the words— | 

“Read these for me, and don’t be afraid to tell me 
what you think. Personally, I find the article incoherent, 
without wit, and with no connection between the para- 
graphs. It is one of my chroniques, a little longer than 
the others, and not so well written as usual. I’m afraid 
I’m going to make a mess of it.” 

Wolff read the proofs and handed the packet back. 

“T don’t say it’s bad; but certainly it is the worst 
thing you have ever done.” 

With my habitual want of confidence, spaaas was 
lacking to induce me to throw the whole business over. 
I burst into Dubuisson’s room. 3 

“T have just revised this first number. It is beneath 
anything; both Wolff and I think so. It counts for 
nothing. I will see later on if I can do anything better; 
but you understand I’m not going to publish it and 
be engulfed in the ridicule it will provoke. The Lanterne 
cannot appear to-morrow morning.” 

“But we mustn't draw back now,” responded my 
printer. “It is eleven o’clock at night, and everything 
has been prepared for the sale in the morning. The 
ridiculous thing would be not to come out at all.” 

“How many are you printing?” I inquired, in an 
extraordinary state of agitation. 

“Fifteen thousand,” replied Dubuisson, with his 
invariable nonchalance. 

“What! fifteen thousand!” I screamed. “It’s madness! 
You'll have more than ten thousand copies in the returns, 
You should print four thousand, and even then——” 
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“That’s all right,” concluded Dubuisson. “The public 
is well worked up, and I am certain we shall sell the 
whole of the fifteen thousand.” , 

I withdrew, crushed with shame, and went home— 

“ Comme un soldat qui revient sans murmure, 


Poser & son chevet un vaine reste d’armure 
Kt s’endort vainqueur ou vaincu.”’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 
SEIZURE OF THE “LANTERNE”—MY FLIGHT TO BRUSSELS. 


AFTER anight broken by fevered nightmare, I rose at about 
ten and took my time to dress, as I did not dare go out to 
discover for myself how black had been the failure which 
I felt was inevitable. Just before noon, however, I was 
obliged to go down to lunch. At that time I lived in the 
Rue Montmartre, and had to traverse the Rue Joquelet on 
my way to the restaurant. As I reached the Place de la 
Bourse I saw a woman fall upon her knees, and a number 
of little red-covered pamphlets dropped from the bundle 
she had on her back. I approached. It was my Lanterne, 
and soon I stood amongst a crowd of people who fought for 
copies, paying half a franc, a franc, and even two francs 
each for them. 

I immediately made the reflection— 

“The issue has been seized, and these people want to get 
hold of a copy at any price. So much the better. Honour 
is at least saved!” : 

This did not prevent my jumping into a cab, and driving 
to the Rue Coq-Héron in order to obtain news as to how 
the Lanterne had gone. The stairs-were blocked by paper- 


vendors carrying down a succession of large bundles from 
VOL, 1. | oo 
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the printing works, and it was hard work to mount against 
the stream. | 

I pushed my way to Dubuisson. He was standing in 
his shirt-sleeves, arguing with the kiosque suppliers. 

“Well! you're a pretty prophet,” he shouted. “You 
prevented me from printing more than fifteen thousand 
last night, and now I am overwhelmed with orders. Every- 
body wants the paper, and although the machines have 
been running since five o'clock this morning, I haven't 
been able to deliver more than forty thousand copies.” 

“What! forty thousand?” I cried, aghast. 

“That's nothing. Do you know how many are ordered ? 


One hundred and twenty thousand. Unfortunately, we 


have no more hands to stitch the pamphlet. Quick! take 
a cab and go to all the book-binding establishments in 
Paris and see if you can get any assistance. We must 
have our hundred and twenty thousand out to-night.” 

I did not give my stupefaction time to formulate itself 
in words, I jumped back into the cab and drove round 
Paris to enroll stitchers, 


One hundred and twenty-five thousand copies of the | 


second number were printed. Everybody in the street 
had the Lanterne in his hand, or sticking out of his pocket, 
because it immediately became fashionable to be recognized 
as one of my purchasers, | 

The red cover, which, of course, represented a lantern 
with the cord as announced, was unglazed, and the colour 
rubbed off a little. It became the correct thing to ex- 
hibit the fingers stained a reddish hue. Everything. aids 
success—even, and often especially, what ought to tell 
against it. 

My political profession of faith went the rounds of Paris, 
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and of many of the departments, I complained of having 
been misunderstood, considering that I had never ceased to 
be anything but profoundly Bonapartist. 

“ Nevertheless,” I added, “I may be allowed to choose my 
own hero in the dynasty. Amongst the legitimists some 
prefer Louis XVIII, others Louis XVI; others, on the 
contrary, place all their sympathy on the head of Charles X. 
As a Bonapartist I prefer Napoleon II.; I have a right to 
do so. | 

“In my mind he represents the ideal of a sovereign. 
No one will deny that he has occupied the throne, because 
his succe8sor calls himself Napoleon III. What a reign, my 
friends, what a reign! Not a tax; no useless wars, with 
the ravages they involve; none of those distant expeditions 
in which six hundred millions are spent to recover fifteen 
francs; no devouring civil lists; no ministers accumulating 
five or six posts at a hundred thousand franes each: that is 
the monarchy as I understand it. Oh yes! Napoleon IL, 
I love and admire you without reserve. ... Who then 
will dare maintain that I am not a sincere Bonapartist ?” 
But unfathomable mystery of the villany of human 
nature! The courtiers whom I handled the most severely 
themselves sent me documents about those of their own class 
whom they wished me to attack. Persigny was generally 
marked out in these denunciations, which were not always 
anonymous. One day I was considerably puzzled by this 
short note— 

“Do you want to exasperate the Emperor? Find a way 
of saying that the air of the Beaw Dunois is not by Queen 
Hortense, but by Dalvimare.” 

I hastened to turn the information to profit. It 
struck me it emanated from a woman; a lady of honour, 
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probably. I therefore wrote in the next number of the 
Lanterne— | 

“Every heart beat when the orchestra struck up the 
air, Partant pour la Syrie (music by Dalvimare).” 

The public did not see any special malice in this, but 
the next day I received a note in the same handwriting, 
giving an account of the effect produced by this simple 
paragraph. Dalvimare, composer and performer of romances, 
was Josephine’s professor of the harp, and gave lessons to 
Hortense, one of whose many lovers he had been. He 
recognized the favours she accorded him by composing for 
her the lugubrious air, which was enough to send the devil 
under the earth, and which, signed by Hortense, had 
become the Marseillaise of the Second Empire. Hortense 
was stricken with a peculiar sort of artistic monomania. - 
She made the unfortunate Louis of Holland very unhappy, 
and he complained bitterly of her in a letter preserved in . 
the archives at the Hague. “I have had the misfortune | 
to marry a Messalina,’ he declared. | 








When this woman made a man of letters her favourite, 
she gave herself up to literature; when it was a sculptor, 
she carved; when it was a painter, she covered kilometres 
of canvas with colours. Dalvimare being a musician, the 
Beaw Dunois was the offspring of the union. 

My correspondent wrote that Napoleon III., who doubt- | 
less thought that he alone possessed this secret of the 
alcove and the piano, was thunderstruck on reading the 
forgotten name which I had so unexpectedly resuscitated. 

The confidence was completed by details of a most 
laughable scene said to have been witnessed by several 
persons. The Emperor had the Lanterne in his hand when 
Persigny approached him, furious, calling for justice against 
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me and my insolence. Then Napoleon passed my pamphlet 
to Persigny, and with tears in his eyes replied— | 

“He insults you, but he goes further with me. He 
insults my mother!” 

Still, with affected ‘audacity, he never descended from 
the Fontainebleau train on Saturdays without parading the 
last issue of my red pamphlet, which stained his fingers 
just the same as any one else’s. He appeared to say— 

« These attacks affect me so little, that although I read 
them I disdain to refute them.” 

I asked the government to be good enough to furnish me 
with an explanation, which would in duty bound have 
been accorded the place of honour in my pamphlet, as to 
why it was that Queen Hortense was constantly talked 
of in official circles, and that the name of her husband, 
King Louis, was never mentioned. 

“There is something that escapes my penetration,” I 
said, “in this kind of abandonment of King Louis, compared 
to the worship of which Queen Hortense is the object in 
high spheres. The matter evidently calls for a com- 
munque.” 

It would be difficult to make it more clearly understood 
that the victor of December was an adulterous child. This, 
in fact, is sufficiently established by the Bonaparte whose 
name he bore having disavowed the paternity, and thus 
formally refused to recognize himself as Louis Napoleon’s 
father. | ” 

Any weapon was good enough for me to use to sap the 
respect with which they affected to surround that official 
dummy called the “person of the-sovereign.” Ah! that 
unfortunate person of the sovereign. I twisted and wrung 
it like an old towel. I wrote the following, for example :— 
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“The State has commanded M. Barye to execute an 
equestrian statue of Napoleon III. Everybody knows 
that M. Barye is one of our most celebrated sculptors of 
animals.” 

And this— 

“M. Lachaud, the celebrated criminal advocate, is coming 
forward as an official candidate for Parliament in place of | 
M. Gellibert des Séguins. The choice is excellent. No- 
body ignores the fact that Lachaud is one of the most 
admirable defenders of wrongdoers.” 7 

The minister Pinard, who came in for his share, might 
have attempted to bridle me if he had not lost all sangq- 
Froid from the first moment. He ought to have known 
that this merciless combat would end in a trial and a con- 
viction. I expected proceedings to be taken every day, 
and was almost astonished not to see them instituted. As 
this dénowuement was inevitable, and as my audacity 
increased with each successive issue, it would have been 
an infinitely more able policy not to have allowed my 
popularity to take root, or to have permitted my Lanterne 
to reach the uttermost corners of the land. The govern- 
ment should have strangled me at first, or feigned to ignore 
me. The latter was not an easy task, I admit, when the 
interest that the appearance of my paper excited is borne 
in mind. 

Blinded by its lack of power to arrest this explosion of 
the public opinion that had been bound hand and foot for 
seventeen years, the ministry adopted the shameful tactics 
of handing me over as a victim to men who were not even 
writers. Associates of the lowest class of police were 
ordered to rake up my past life, and drag out anything 
that might possibly dishonour me in the eyes of the crowd, 
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which was commencing to regard me as its idol. But the 
miserable creatures who accept such a mission earry their 
own counter-poison. That is to say, they have not even the 
capacity to exercise their dirty trade. All at once four or 
five pamphlets were circulated broadcast in Paris. They 
went beyond the mark, because they put all the scoffers 
with me. The indignant had already taken their places 
on my side. The stories of which I was the hero were 
almost fantastic. According to these writers, | had three 
children. That was true; but what was less true was 
that I had abandoned them, And who do you think had 
taken care of them? The Empress herself! Disdaining 
the insults thrown at her by the father, she had adopted 
the children, and was having them brought up and educated 
at her own expense! And the pamphleteers added victori- 
ously, “That’s how an Empress avenges herself!” 

These stupidities amused me. At the breakfast-table 
my children read them aloud in great glee. 

Neither Villemessant nor Dumont had had to spend a 
halfpenny of the twenty thousand franes they had pro- 
mised to put up, the publication having more than paid its 
way from the first day. When my paper was issued on 
Saturdays, the sale of all the others showed a sensible decline, 
especially that of the Figaro, for my old readers sought 
me in my new sheet. Villemessant had essentially com- 
mercial instincts, and could not long support the idea that 
one of his editors succeeded in obtaining a circulation of 
from one hundred and twenty-five thousand to one hundred 
and thirty thousand, while his own paper, upon which he 
had intelligently united the most solid elements of success, 
had never sold above thirty thousand or forty thousand 
copies. | 
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The jealousy that was devouring him, and his ignorance 
of the state of public opinion, which, further, he was 
incapable of appreciating politically, suggested an idea to 
him, which he took care not to communicate to me. He 
resolved to start a competitor to the Lanterne, that is, a 
rival to myself, and to himself as my backer. He hoped 
by the aid of this competition to demolish the Lanterne, © 
It was joining madness to improbity. A little good sense 
would readily have led him to understand that if it was 
easy to write more witty articles than mine, he would still 
find it difficult to unearth journalists who were disposed 
every Saturday to risk the prison. From the moment 
they did not court this danger, their opposition would be 
colourless in comparison to mine. His situation as pro- 
prietor-director of an important paper which the govern- 
ment could always embarrass and even suppress destroyed 
his freedom of action, and he therefore entered upon a 
struggle whose hopelessness was evident. 

My success touched him to the quick. Without 
whispering a word to me, thus adding to the clandestine 
intention of the business, he founded the Diable ad Quatre, 
which, although edited by prominent chroniquers, did not 
injure the Lanterne in any way. It was only after the 
issue of the third or fourth number that I heard of 
Villemessant’s connection with the enterprise. It was not 
only disloyal, but it was so prejudicial, that I should have 
been legally justified in bringing action against him, if I 
had not known beforehand that I should have nearly all 
the political magistracy of the Empire against me. 

When I became aware that Villemessant was drawing 
the enormous profits of the Lanterne and the infinitely 
more modest ones of the Diable & Quatre, I bitterly 
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reproached him with this deceit. Isaw immediately by his 

embarrassed but rancorous replies that he could not pardon 
my success, and the prejudice it had had upon the circula- 
tion of the Figaro. The man who left his mother and 
sister in such penury that they both committed suicide on 
account of their misery, instantly showed himself in his 
naked hatefulness. I recognized that for the future he 
would be an enemy, the more implacable because he had 
vainly endeavoured to crush me, and also because I had 
been a source of income to him. 

But in.addition to Villemessant and the journalists on 
the secret-funds list, I had nearly all those whose papers 
showed a dwindling circulation in the pack that was 
hunting me down. Even opposition writers blamed me 
for having carried polemics to a length they did not dare © 
attempt themselves for fear of instant wreck. Out of 
spite, or envy, or anxiety concerning the future of their 
now second-rate papers, they were all more or less disposed 
to make the running for the government by accusing me 
of having gone beyond permissible limits, Their principal 
argument was this: I abused so much of the slight liberty 
recently accorded by the good pleasure of the Emperor, 
that I should end by getting it entirely suppressed. I 
replied that, so far as liberties were concerned, men had 
only those that they decided to take; those that were 
_ accorded, simply constituted a peculiar form of slavery. 
But with that bad faith which might be called “ professional,” 
most of these demi-colleagues were none the less waiting 
for some clearly anti-dynastic and revolutionary declaration 
on my part to afford them an excuse for passing to the 
_ handle-end of the broom instead of remaining at the 
_ other end. | 
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Edmond About asked me, in an article published by the 
Gaulois, what would happen if the actual régime were 
replaced by my political ideal, and I found myself no 
longer in a position to indulge my temperament of 
systematic opposition ? | 

I replied that my opposition was in reality systematic 
because it attached to an entire system, and terminated 
my answer with this profession of faith— 

“Come to me one morning with the news which you 
say should condemn me to silence. You will see with 
what haste I shall throw the Lanterne into the corner, as 
well as the notoriety that I owe to the half-hearted teasings | 
of the government. Is it my fault that the mishaps of 
sundry functionaries, who believed themselves politicians, 
have carried the circulation of my paper to over a hundred 
thousand copies? The Lanterne was a refuge for me; it 
has, as has been said, become a business. But it would be 
distasteful to me to think that honest men could imagine 
that I am the sort of man to make an industry of my 
opposition. 

“If the day ever comes to sacrifice the Lanterne, 
fortune, and future, you can be certain that I shall have 
no consideration either for my paper or for myself. 

“T have no illusions. I know that my publication is 
only a lightship. I also know that it is the fate of vessels 
of this kind to be the first to be destroyed. It is because 
I expect to go to pieces that I have not wished to take 
anybody on board with me.” 

This declaration showed with unquestionable precision 
that it was my formal intention to go to the end, and even 
beyond. The little fabrications of calumnious stories, by 
which those in power tried to ruin the man who thus flew — 
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at the throat of the dynasty, could only have the effect of 
raising him in public opinion. Poor Pinard lost his head 
completely when he noticed that my popularity increased 
as a direct result of the almost invariably shameful methods 
he devised with the object of breaking it down. 

After the 4th of September, 1870, Raoul Rigault, then 
secretary of the Préfet Keratry, handed me my civil status 
papers exactly as they had been composed by the agents 
of the Empire. I found the letter of a commissary of 

| police addressed to M. Conti, Napoleon III.’s chef du 
cabinet. -He said in substance— 

“The success of the Lanterne is spreading in dangerous 
proportions. It has become indispensable to ‘buy’ the 
author. But one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
thousand frances will not suffice, as they have for many 
others. Fifteen hundred thousand or two million francs 
at least will be required.” 

And he backed up this advice with a final reflection— 

“As a matter of fact, since he has become a militant 
politician, he has already cost more than that in expenses 
under the head of surveillance.” 

I must admit, to my eternal humiliation, that this 
police advice was not acted upon, and that I received no 
offer either from M. Conti or anybody else. Perhaps the 
price suggested by the commissary appeared a little 
exaggerated. Perhaps, also—my amouwr-propre finds 
satisfaction in supposing this—they thought in high 
quarters that, after having rejected this attempted cor- 
ruption, I should hasten to inform my readers of the offer 
I had received. Was it reasons of economy or fear of 
ridicule that led the Tuileries to hesitate to send me 
emissaries laden with presents? The fact is, the Artaxerxes 
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of the 2nd of December abstained from making me any 
proposal. The only presents we exchanged were insults 
destined for him and years of prison destined for me. 
Although celebrity had not embellished me, and my 
cheeks were always just as sunken, my eyes as deeply 
set, and my complexion as pale, if not paler, than ever, 
I don’t think that during this triumphal period there 
was ever a popular tenor who could vie with me as the 
object of feminine solicitations. Knowing that I was 
wanted neither for my grace nor my freshness, but 
solely on account of the curiosity I inspired, I should 


have no scruples in relating adventures ‘of this category, . 


especially at this distance of time, It is, however, always 
rather delicate to recall these stupid affairs; but, at my 
age, it seems as if it were somebody else in question, and 
that he who records them is not the man to whom they 
happened. 

But, if I dare so express myself, I had other fish to fry. 
The government, after having examined the libraries to 
ascertain the sale figures of the Lanterne, decided to invite 
the procureurs-généraux of all the tribunals to report on 
the state of the public mind. 

It was on the state of their own ‘minds that the 
government might have made a useful inquiry, for really 
ministers no longer kept their heads, and lost not only the 
thread of their ideas, but the ideas themselves. The govern- 
ment had noisily and illegally withdrawn my right to sell 
the paper in the kiosques, but the non-success of this 
measure having been demonstrated in the increased sale of 
the paper, the minister of the Interior offered to give me 
back the use of the kiosques—a favour I had not solicited. 

I replied to his gracious offer in the most cutting fashion. 
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‘He had withdrawn the authorization, hoping it would cost 
me a number of readers. Unfortunately for him, this 
minister of three feet nine inches had such a reputation 
that it was enough for him to persecute a writer to create 
innumerable sympathizers for the latter. Do what it would, 
everything collapsed beneath the feet of the ministry. Like 
an overcharged balloon that threatens to reach bursting- 
point in the sun’s rays, Napoleon III. opened a safety valve 
which closed in on itself and became uncontrollable in the 
Emperor’s feverish hands, He did not know whether he 
ought to withdraw, or complete the concessions he had 
unwillingly resigned himself to grant. While affecting not 
to fear me, he sought every possible means to strangle me. 
He lost all his dignity in the attempt, and gradually all his 
strength. I watched him calmly as he floundered more 
and more desperately, defying him when he showed 
severity, and making fun of him when he made a pretence 
of giving me back rights he had wrongly taken from me. 

In reality, he finished by handing me everything while 
I gave him nothing. 

On the publication of the eighth number, the question 
of prosecuting me on a charge of inciting the assassination 
of the Emperor was discussed in the council of ministers, 
It meant hard labour for life, or even a death-sentence, 
The death-penalty could have only been carried out with 
difficulty. If the hard labour were for perpetuity, the 
Empire happily could indulge in no hopes of attaining 
this ripe old age. 

The charge was based upon these few lines— 

“Monday, July 20, 1868.—Anniversary of the battle 
of Pharsalia, which determined the destruction of the 
Roman republic, and inaugurated the reign of that special 
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despotism which arrests thought and imprisons the people 
to the accompaniment of Vive la liberté ! | 

“Cesar, of whom an author, better known by his 
political coup détat than by his literary works, recently 
wrote the history (I believe that the commission regulating 
street-hawking allowed the sale)—Czesar, I say, who on 
noticing Cassius cried, ‘This young man worries me; he 
is very thin for a senator,’ perished in open senate, assassi- 
nated by Senator Cassius and several others, who carried 
away the members of the defunct tyrant beneath their 
robes. 

“To-day the senators are old, very fat,and when one or 
the other of them carries anything beneath his robe, it is 
a melon.” 

In the expression of regret that there was no longer a 
Cassius in the senate, they pretended to discover a provo- 
cation to the massacre of his Majesty, whose body would 
then have been cut up like a fowl, and the pieces distributed 
amongst his assassins. 

Anyhow, as this crime, in order to resemble that which 
relieved Rome of Ceesar, ought to be perpetrated by senators, 
the ministers decided that my article was not of a nature 
to incite the senators against the man who paid them 
thirty thousand franes a year. 

Further, if a good many of them were brutes, not one 
was a Brutus. | 

The government feared that it would be ridiculed in 
the Assize Court, so it was decided to await another 
opportunity. 

Minister Pinard consulted M. Rouher on the situation 
and the pair came to the stupid and shuffling resolve to 
reply to what they called my provocations by commumnqués, 
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the obligatory insertion of which would absorb the whole 
of the sixty-four pages of my paper. Pinard commenced 
this kind of underhand manceuvre by sending an inor- 
dinately long note, neglecting, however, to indicate the 
size of the type in which. it was to be composed. I profited 
by this to have it set in very small characters. This 
enabled me to complete the number with my own personal 
reflections. Next week the authorities replied to these in 
a communiqué intended to occupy the entire space of the 
number. As I received the document too late to insert 
it, the police prosecuted me for refusing the publication. 
I printed it in the following number, but supplemented 
the governmental communication by these observations, 
which destroyed the effect the authorities sought to 
produce— | | 

“After having prohibited my sale on the public way, 
which they have audaciously made their private way ; 
after having let loose on my name, my reputation, and 
my family, the dirtiest creatures they could find in the 
inferior police, the ministry is to-day endeavouring to 
stifle me beneath the weight of its communiqués. I don’t 
want to introduce any passion into this business, but I 
ask God, man, and even woman, if a single minister can 
be found in our history who has fought his political adver- 
saries with weapons that a suburban strolling player would 
refuse to use? Iam neither Legitimist nor Orleanist, but 

it must be admitted that M. de Polignac and M. Guizot 
never thought of suppressing the opposition of the National 
or of the Réforme by imposing on these two hostile papers 
the insertion of documents occupying the whole of the 
space from the first to the last column of the issue. 

“A last word, destined to establish to what extent, if 
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good faith were banished from the rest of the earth, it 
would take refuge in the offices of the ministry of the 
Interior. The Lanterne appears on Saturday morning. 
The enormous work of printing, stitching, and covering 
one hundred and twenty thousand copies obliges me to go 
to press on Thursday evening. Now, instead of sending 
the communiqué on Monday or Tuesday, the administration 
delivers it on Thursday evening, knowing it will be im- 
possible for me to insert it, and thus making certain of 
an excuse to prosecute me, which they have very promptly 
acted upon. I submit these observations to the apprecia- 


tion of the tribunal which will soon judge me, and principally | 
to the appreciation of the tribunal of public opinion which 


sits in judgment upon us every day.” 

As a matter of fact, the tribunal of public opinion 
judged with increasing severity the shameless and under- 
hand war waged by a power against a man who, only 
having pen as a weapon of attack, could rely upon it 
alone in his defence. The ministry was supported in its 
campaign by an army of five hundred thousand men, by 
the most servile of magistracies, by a police capable of any 
excess, and by a parliament which was ready to vote any 
repressive measure that might be demanded of its servility. 

And the statesmen who combated me were not only 
without conscience, scruples, or loyalty ; they were above 
all unintelligent. Their malicious plans against me were 
so transparent as to be easily discernible. The indeserib- 
able trial of thirteen citizens in the common police court, 
charged with illegally constituting an association of over 
twenty persons, provoked a genuine outburst of hilarity. 
During the whole of the proceedings, people asked each 
other, “ Where are the seven others?” By what new rule 
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of arithmetic were eight and five, which made thirteen, 
brought to total up to twenty ? As a commentary on their 
conviction, I contented myself with printing this quotation 
from the author of the Latinction dw Pauperisme— 

“Qught we not to blush, we, a free people,—or at least 
believing ourselves to be free, for we have made several 
revolutions to obtain our liberty,—ought we not to blush 
when we think that Ireland, unfortunate Ireland, enjoys, 
in certain respects, a greater liberty than France ? 

“Here, for instance, twenty persons may not assemble 
without the authority of the police, while in the land of 
Q’Connell thousands of men can meet, discuss their interests, 
threaten the foundations of the British empire, and a 
minister doesn’t dare violate the law that guarantees the 
right of meeting” (Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, Progrés 
du Pas de Calais, October 4, 1843). 

I demanded the prosecution of Louis Bonaparte for 
exciting the public to hatred and disgust at the government 
of Napoleon III.! This blow from the shoulder completely 
upset the ministry. The government replied in its oficial 
organs that times had changed. To this I retorted that I 
perfectly agreed with the ministers, considering that under 
the constitutional monarchy men were convicted for being 
twenty when there were twenty of them, whilst under the 
Empire they were convicted for being twenty just the same, 
although they were only thirteen. 

Through their having insisted upon Villemessant’s 
dismissing me from the Figaro, this ridiculous government 
had forged the weapon with which I was inflicting wounds 
that I did not.allow the time to heal. 

The failure of their ruses ended by simply producing 
madness, The ministers resolved to do for me with what 
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Napoleon I. called a coup de tonnerre. Number eleven of 
the Lanterne, containing a report of the printer Rochette’s 
case against me, and the sentiments with which I regarded 
the Imperial magistracy, was seized, and a prosecution 
entered upon under the various counts: Insults against the 
person of the Emperor; exciting hatred and disgust at the 
government. 

I was sleeping the sleep of a man just sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment, when the policemen told off to 
confiscate my paper arrived at Dubuisson’s printing 
works, where the copies were stored. On the previous 
evening I read the proofs to some friends who were dining 
with me at Nogent-sur-Marne, and Adolphe Choler then 
said— 

“It’s all up this time. They'll never let those things 
pass.” 

At the moment when the police, always behindhand, 
invaded our stores,a large number of the pamphlets had 
already been distributed and sold. There remained about 
two thousand in one room, and about thirty thousand in 
another. Villemessant, with his instinct of a commercial 
traveller, accustomed to adventures, hurriedly cut off the 
title of an illustrated paper called the “eclipse, and stuck 
it upon the door of the room that the police had not 
examined, 

“Now,” said the commissary of police, after having 
removed the two thousand copies to the carts standing in 
front of the printing office, “kindly open‘ this room, in order 
that I may continue my search.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” replied Villemessant, “these are 
the offices of the Helipse, as you see. Have you orders to 
seize that paper as well ?” 
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“Oh,” said the commissary, excusing himself, “I hadn’t 
noticed the name on the door.” 

He withdrew with his capture, little thinking that he 
left fifteen times as many copies behind him. 

I hadn’t been out all day, and it was only when I got 
into the Maisons Laffitte train at four o’clock that I heard 
of the seizure of my paper, which, by the way, all the 
passengers were reading. I immediately appreciated that 
the polemic between the government and myself had 
entered into a new phase, that of armed struggle, and that 
the war of communiqués was to give place to another 1 in 
which more serious projectiles would be exchanged. 

This didn’t affect my appetite. I dined, and I was 
preparing to return to Paris, when Villemessant, who had 
been warned by Ernest Blum, rushed into the drawing- 
room. 

“They are looking for you to arrest you,” he said. 
“The commissary of police of my quarter has just told 
me he has read the warrant. Here’s ten thousand francs. 
Hurry up; you’ve just the time to catch the Belgian 
train.” 

At first I rejected the idea, which was not at all in 
keeping with my character. I urged that, as I had just 
appeared in the police court, I should only be conforming 
to my destiny by appearing a second time, and that con- 
viction after contesting the accusations would be preferable 
to conviction by default. But Villemessant supplicated me 
to let the storm blow over, and my hosts joined their 
prayers to his so ardently that I allowed myself to be 
persuaded. Imust admit also, although at my age these 
excursions into the past border on the ridiculous, that I 
loved a young woman passionately. She appeared to 
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return my love, and argued in a tone of despair, though 
possibly she was not in that state— | 

“ And if you are condemned to two years’ imprisonment, 
can we exist without seeing one another all that time ?” 

It would have been long. Then I reasoned that my 
captivity would not be of much advantage to the cause so 
far as the practical result was concerned, and that I should ~ 
be able to continue, and perhaps intensify, my opposition 
by conducting it from abroad. I took the train, therefore, 
leaving my children at Paris to join me the next day. I 
arrived at Brussels during the night, and went to the Hotel 
de Flandres. , 

I have often thought since that Villemessant was not 
sorry to see me off. It suppressed the danger of the 
Lanterne, for he was less the backer of that paper than the 
owner of the Figaro, its competitor. On the other hand, 
I was able to make the weekly tomahawk blow that I 
brought down on the heads of the government more and 
more vigorous and merciless. Villemessant had probably 
begun to fear lest some day he might have to bear part of 
the responsibility. If he allowed himself to play tricks 
every now and again on the Tuileries people, he didn’t at 
all want to be entirely out of their good graces. 

My departure rendered useless any discussion between 
the public prosecutor and my counsel, and prevented Ville- 
messant being dragged into the case for having encouraged 
(by an advance of funds which he never had to furnish) 
my abominable accusations against the Dutchman who 
wanted to pass as a Corsican. But I was all excitement, 
and did not at the time see beneath the surface the 
considerations which were so apparent later on. The 
Kmpire hastened to strangle me, and did not give me 
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breathing-time. As with Maximilian in Mexico, it was a 
case of hung as soon as captured. Orders were given to 
Delesvaux. He did not ask anything better than to act, 
and in my absence I was sentenced to one year’s imprison- 
ment, ten thousand francs fine, for the non-payment of 
which I should be liable to another two years’ imprisonment. 
Dubuisson was sentenced to two months’ imprisonment, 
with eight months’ additional term if the fine of two 
thousand franes were not paid. We were also conjointly 
condemned to pay the fines and costs. 

Just at the time when the “considerations” of this 
judgment declared that my insults against the Emperor 
“outraged the conscience and susceptibility of every citizen 
who loved his country,’ the authorities dragged into the 
police court a number of young men who uttered the 
seditious cry of “Vive la Lanterne!” in the streets. This 
debauchery of arbitrariness was carried still further. On 
the 15th of August of the same year, 1868, the police 
formally burnt a number of copies of the Lanterne in 
which my portrait appeared. 
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CHAPTER X. 
LIFE IN EXILE WITH VICTOR HUGO. 


I HAD been at the Hotel de Flandres, where two of my 
children had joined me, about forty-eight hours, when I 
received a note from Charles Hugo, the son of the poet, 
asking me why I had not yet called at the Place des 
Barricades, and telling me I was expected there to lunch 
the same morning. I had only seen Victor Hugo twice 
before in my life. The first time was in 1847, at the 
funeral of Frédéric Soulié. My father had taken me in 
my college uniform. The great writer was clean-shaven at 
that period, and although he was forty-five years old, he 
scarcely appeared to be more than thirty-four or thirty- 
five. He walked in the midst of a group immediately 
behind the hearse, and shared public curiosity with 
Alexandre Dumas, who was still a thin man at that time. 
The medallion-like head of the author of the Chants du 
Crépuscule, the Orientales, and of the Feuilles d Automne, 
- who was not yet the author of the Chaétiments and of the 
Légende des Siécles, struck me by its characteristics of will 
power and cerebral development. Although a relatively 
short man, he seemed to dominate those who respect- 
fully joined in his escort. I was only a sixteen-year-old 
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~ adolescent, and knew little of literary matters, still I kept 


my eyes fixed upon Victor Hugo during the whole of the 
ceremony. The second time it had been my good fortune to 
meet Victor Hugo was at the banquet given at Brussels in 
1862, by the publishers of the Misérables. I was then on the 
Charivari, and my manifestly anti-Bonapartist sentiments 
secured me an invitation to accompany those journalists 
who were not afraid to cross the frontier to pay their 
respects to this political and almost personal enemy of the 
Bonapartes. 

In exile he had allowed his beard to grow, and kept his 
whitening hair closely cut. He therefore only approxi- 
mately resembled the quasi-young man I had seen at 
Frédéric Soulié’s funeral. - Louis Blane crossed specially 
from England to attend this banquet, and pronounced a 
fiery speech against the Empire. Victor Hugo responded, 
and the meeting broke up amidst cries of “Vive la 
République!” | 

Some of the guests were not without anxiety as to the 
consequences of this escapade, which the Tuileries despot 
might consider as seditious and prejudicial to his “ Majesty.” 
Nothing, however, happened of a nature to cause us a 
moment’s worry. 

Victor Hugo’s portrait in the house at Guernsey, which 
now belongs to the poet’s grandchildren, although mediocre 
from an artistic point of view, must always be striking on 
account of the memories it awakens. The poet is erect, 
the head slightly leaning over the left shoulder, with his 
long brown hair brushing his forehead. The face is, as 
I saw it for the first time, completely shaven, and he 
appears very young in the portrait, which dates, I believe, 
from 1835. Succeeding generations have known another 
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man. It was then his head that he shaved, while the 
hair upon his face was allowed to grow. Personally, 
although I only saw him once when quite young, it is 
always thus that I recall him—with his fine-cut mouth 
and firm chin, which were afterwards lost in his beard. 
The beard, bushy, and sometimes scrubby, took some of 


the native distinction from his physiognomy. It is true. 


that with age the oval form of the visage disappeared, 
and its structure was then modified. What matter? 


The Victor Hugo who remains photographed in my brain - 


is the beardless Victor Hugo. 

The poet of Notre Dame de Paris—I\say “poet,” be- 
cause the book is a poem rather than a novel—was gifted 
with a really architectural brain. Nearly all the furniture 
of the Guernsey habitation was fabricated on his designs 
by workmen who laboured under his supervision. Some 
articles were designed and executed by his own hand, for 
he was as handy with tools as a cabinet-maker. 

The curiosity-collector will some day regard the pos- 
session of a casket, constructed and sculptured by Victor 
Hugo, as a precious sample -of the multiplicity of the 
faculties of this extraordinary man, who regarded everything 
as a dreamer. 

The author of the Légende des Siécles had a mania for 
decoration, which led him to transform his salons, his 


dining-rooms, and his antechambers as it were into chapels, 


each one having its signification. At Guernsey this pro- 
pensity was especially marked. For instance, in the dining- 
room there he traced symbolic words underneath each ‘of 
the painted panels in the niches—“ Fin du Soldat;” “Fin 
du Prétre;” “Fin du Seigneur.” This conclusion showed 


how he had gone back upon his original ideas on the war 
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he had celebrated, on the clergy who had inspired and taken 
possession of his earliest convictions, and on God even, 
whose existence he had come to deny, although he con- 
tinued to write the name in his poetry. 

With a fetishism which was Hindoo rather than 
European, he had installed in this same dining-room an enor- 
mous armchair. It was always kept untenanted, and Victor 
Hugo supposed that the dead took their places between 
its arms. He called it the “ancestors’ armchair.” These 
ancestors were supposed to sit there, listening to all that 
passed, without his ever knowing which particular one had 
taken the chair, for every man has so many ancestors 
behind him that they could not all very well find room 
to sit upon the same chair. This was the imaginative and 
pantheistical side of this vast brain. No longer strong in 
the belief that there was a Divine Being above him to 
protect and direct him, he liked to admit that there were 
invisible ears around to listen to his words. The salons of 
Hauteville House were hung with beautiful tapestries, to 
which Victor Hugo readily assigned an origin and a past 
—which were possibly imaginary, but always extremely 
interesting. Above the drawing-room were two other 
rooms. One was a bedroom in oak, half old and half new. 
But in spite of these splendours, what attracted him most 
was the belvédére, into which a bright light always shone 
through the windows that surrounded it. From this place, 
which was like a photographer’s studio, the poet contem- 
plated the sea for hours together. It was in this way that 
he knew it, and painted it in prose and in verse under all 
its aspects. 


“Tu me montras ta grace immense, 
Mélée & ton immense horreur,” 
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as he says so magnificently. The entire ocean is held in 
these two superb lines. 

Immediately on receiving Charles Hugo’s letter, I drove 
to the Place des Barricades, where I was welcomed with 
almost tender cordiality. All the numbers of the Lanterne 
were lying about the place, and Victor Hugo, who was 


already at table, made room for me at his side, saying, “Sit . 


here, close to me, for you also are one of my sons.” 

Without thinking that I should join him in exile so 
soon, I had—I can scarcely say defended him, for he did 
this well enough himself—I had applauded him, and 
triumphantly compared him with his miserable persecutors 
a propos of the prohibition of Ruy Blas. My entry into his 
family was therefore that of a friend, almost an ally, and 
Victor Hugo cordially and clearly gave me to understand 
that I was to make myself quite at home. No. 4, Place 
des Barricades, resembled one of those English homes where 
one has the right to shut one’s self up, sheltered from all 
curiosity and surveillance. Most of the furniture was 
antique—before, during, and after the Renaissance. The 
author of Notre Dame de Paris was a thorough collector, 
and delighted to put his hand upon old furniture, just as 
I delight to unearth old paintings. 

From. the first day Charles, Francois, and I were inti- 
mate friends, I came from Paris, and knew the city as 
well as I knew any place, because I had never lived 
elsewhere. As they had just returned from transportation 
in Guernsey, they regularly fed upon the Boulevard stories 
- and gossip which I brought smoking hot with me. Our 
repasts were continual rounds of laughter, in which Victor 
Hugo took a large, if not a larger share than any of.us. 

He was then seventy years old, and, in spite of his long 
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life of struggle and uninterrupted labour, he showed no 
sign of age or weariness. His beard had indeed become a 
little greyer, but his complexion was calm, and his beautiful 
forehead, beneath which glances of remarkable penetration 
darted out like arrows, still retained its marble-like 
polish. 

‘His eldest son, Charles, was one of the handsomest men 
one could possibly imagine, although, young as he was, 
he had. already begun to put on flesh. He inherited his 
father’s rigidity of profile, and from his mother superb 
eyes and_a stature that rendered him noticeable. Judging 
by the authority he wielded in the household, it was evi- 
dent that he was the spoilt child. His father, who forgave 
him everything, had probably always forgiven everything. 
Charles Hugo was really a good fellow, cordial, full of gaiety 
and wit, and frank as the air. He alone allowed himself 
to discuss anything with his father, who, after pretending 
to combat. his son’s observations, invariably ended by 
accepting them. Victor Hugo’s fondness for his children 
endeared him to me, because it was so in keeping with the 
indulgence I showed towards my own. 

Many people picture the great poet as always walking 
in the aureole of his glory, to the extent, even, of becoming 
extra-human. No more radically erroneous idea could be 
formed. On the contrary, he was very fond of provoking 
and maintaining discussion, and admitted with thorough 
good faith the force of any arguments advanced. . In the 
philosophical and literary debates which arose almost every 
day in the household, he treated his sons and myself as 
upon an equal footing with himself, and did not argue 
from the superiority or the autocracy that his genius gave 
him, 
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Francois Victor Hugo showed more gravity .than his 
elder brother, and was not so bright and entertaining. 

After lunch Victor Hugo wanted to personally conduct 
my visit to his bedroom, which also did duty as a work- 
room. It was situated at the further extremity of the 
building, and was reached by a winding staircase. It was 
a tiny attic, so lightly roofed that the sky could be seen © 
through the tiles, and, as Victor Hugo somewhat proudly 
declared, the rain occasionally found its way into the room. 
A folding bedstead, a regular military piece of furniture, 
divided the room into two parts. A servant would have 
refused to inhabit such a garret, but it was here that the 
greatest of our poets composed his masterpieces. It was 
fortunate that he did not require a writing-table, as it would 
have been difficult to have found a place for one. Victor 
Hugo had a small shelf hinged to the wall at about the 
level of his elbow, and by this, when lowered to a horizontal 
position, his writing-table was formed. He never sat down, 
and composed while making the four strides to which he 
was limited by the smallness of his cage. He showed me 
the working of his shelf-desk, and how, when his day’s 
labour was ended, the plank was fixed flat against the wall, 
so as to interfere as little as possible with the circulation. 
I said to him, “ It seems as if I can read the piece entitled, 
Regard jeté dans une mansarde;” and I profited by the 
occasion to recite to him several verses of this celebrated 
poem. He listened as though he did not know the lines, 
and his attitude was so sincere that I really doubt whether 
he recalled them. I do not mind admitting that the admir- 
ation I felt from my earliest youth for the poet, whose 
marvellous verses I was ever ready to recite, had a great 
deal to do with the sympathy Victor Hugo showed for me 
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from the first moment of our acquaintanceship. One day 





I made a wager with his son Charles that I would repeat 
the Caravane—one of the finest passages of the Chatvments 
—from beginning to end without missing asyllable. Charles 
Hugo took the bet, and held the volume open while I recited 
the four hundred lines without a slip. Icould do the same 
thing to-day, as I have not forgotten a single verse of the 
passage. I continued by reciting Oceano now, the Lapia- 
tion, Booz endormi, the Manteau vmpérial, and Victor 
Hugo was so astonished at this feat of memory specially 
applied to his work that tears flooded his eyes. After that 
it is easy to understand why he regarded me almost as 
one of the family. 

He would not allow me-to remain another day at the 
hotel, and did me the signal honour of offering me 
hospitality under his own roof, 

“Not under my garret-roof,” he added ; “ the rain beats 
through that,” | 

Although the smallest corner would have sufficed for 
me, Frangois Victor gave me his room, and slept for the 
night away from the house. I had two of my children 
with me, the third having remained in Paris with its 
mother. 

It was in Francois Victor’s room that I wrote the 
thirteenth number of the Lanterne, which was seized as 
the eleventh had been, and as all subsequent issues were 
destined to be. I was sentenced to pay another ten 
thousand francs’ fine, and to thirteen months’ imprisonment 
this time instead of twelve. This determined me to await 
events at Brussels, for we all felt that something must soon 
happen. — 

I made up my mind, therefore, to stop all expenses in 
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Paris, and sent the servant who had brought my children 
to Belgium with orders to pack up my furniture and 
belongings, and despatch everything to Brussels. The girl 
left, taking with her the necessary sum to effect the moving, 
but days and weeks passed and I heard nothing more of 
her. I decided to write to her at my old address, and this 


is the reply I received, which made us all laugh, Victor 


Hugo more heartily than any of us— 


“SIR, 
“T shall not return to Brussels, and I am keeping 
the furniture for my trouble. Further, I am already quite 


unfortunate enough in having been for six months in © 


service at the house of a convicted man like you are. 
“ LOUISE.” 


I should have been without a pillow on which to lay 
my head, as well as without a bed to stretch my body upon, 
if the house in the Place des Barricades had not been so 
hospitably opened to me. 

Georges Hugo, the poet’s grandchild, was only a few 
months’ old at the time of my arrival in Belgium. Victor 
Hugo was very fond of the baby, and was already experi- 
menting in the art of being a grandfather. Certain influ- 
ences emanating from the maternal side led the Hugo 
family to consent to Georges’ baptism, but as the result 
of a compromise which had no canonical value, the priest 
was invited to come to the house to perform the ceremony. 
The dining-room was made to serve as a chapel. I was 
chosen as godfather, and the godmother was Madame Jules 
Simon, who had brought up Madame Charles Hugo, as 
she had been left an orphan at an early age. Charles 
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and Frangois Victor were present at the ceremony, which 
lasted at the outside five minutes. But when Victor 
Hugo saw the priest in his surplice, he walked out of 
the place and went upstairs to his bedroom. 

It. would be difficult to imagine a more rigorously 
regular existence than that of the great writer. Every 
evening, no matter how interesting the conversation might 
be, nor how great the number of visitors, he went to 
bed as the clock struck ten, to rise the next morning at 
six o'clock. This slavery to duty was carried to the point 
of asceticism. He only quitted his bedchamber in the early 
morning fo take a cold douche. It was very rarely that I 
got up as early as he did. As I expended a great deal of 
nervous force, I always needed a great deal of sleep. But 
during the weeks that succeeded my arrival in Brussels, 
I was heartbroken at the separation from the woman 
who remained in Paris, and I often passed half the night 
pacing my room instead of sleeping. Sometimes I even 
went into the street, and wandered hatless and in my 
slippers about the Place des Barricades for an hour at 

a stretch. This became so noticeable that the policeman 
on that beat asked the servant one day if ae were a 
madman at Number 4. 

From six o’clock until eleven o'clock in the morning, 
Victor Hugo’s time was entirely devoted to his work. 
That ended his day. Then he had a heavy lunch, and 
made it a matter of amowr-propre to show off his appetite. 

Nobody was allowed to go to his garret and interrupt 
him upon any excuse during working hours. Notwith- 
standing this, he invited me several times to go and see 
him at work. When he heard me on the stairs one day, 
he asked me to come in. I opened the door of the tiny 
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room, and stepped inside with all sorts of precautions, for 
fear of treading upon the wet sheets of manuscript which 
were lying about on the mantelpiece, the bed, and the floor. 
I approached him like a cat walking on hot bricks. A 
proof of the rapidity with which he worked was that the 


ink on the medium-sized, bluish paper he used was scarcely | 


dry before a second sheet was well-nigh completed. I noticed 
this a score of times. It is true that he invariably wrote 
with goose-quill pens, which spluttered occasionally, and 
left undryable blots en route. His manuscript was so 
spaced that each page contained ten lines at the outside. 
I rather indiscreetly asked him one morning how much 


he had earned when he threw one of his pages of copy 


aside. 

“ About a hundred frances a page,” he replied. 

Victor Hugo used all kinds of balsam to cure my 
love-troubles. He was in continual fear lest I should 
decide to return to France. No good could have come 
of doing so, as I should have been arrested immediately. 

He was frightened on remarking the facility with 
which money slipped through my fingers. Villemessant 
had come to Brussels to liquidate our Lanterne partnership, 
as the paper could no longer be published in Paris. . He 
paid me thirty thousand franes as my share in the concern. 
Victor Hugo wanted me to invest the sum in solid securities, 

“ Thirty thousand francs!” he said ; “itis the beginning 
of a fortune!” 

It was very soon the end of mine, because at that 
now distant epoch I had a horror of working so long as 
I had a halfpenny in my pocket. 

On the publication of the first number of the Lanterne 
in Brussels, I had a duel which enabled me to appreciate my 
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glorious host’s great affection for me. M. Ernest Baroche, 
son of the minister of Justice, called me out on account 
of the Lanterne’s comments upon accusations made against 
him during an electoral campaign. It was my right, 
and even my duty, to reply to M. Baroche’s seconds 
that the condemned could in no case give satisfaction to 
his judges ; that M. Baroche, senior, having put me outside 
the law and beyond the frontier, I should be using a 
justifiable weapon if I put M. Baroche, junior, outside the 
pale of honour. After endeavouring to dishonour a gentle- 
man by police-court sentences, condemning him to join 
the worst’of criminals in the public prisons, a man would 
not come and say, “Do me the honour of crossing swords 
with me.” But, by Jove, I was itching for something, 
and wasn’t at all sorry to meet with this opportunity 
of trying my strength. I consulted Victor Hugo on the 
subject, and he, although certainly very worried at the 
prospect of the duel, counselled me to pursue the affair 
to the end. | | 

“Tt will be the combat between the Republic and 
the Empire; between the banished and the banishers. 
Accept the challenge,” he added, kissing me. “My sons 
will second you.” 

I immediately wired to M. Baroche that his friends 
had only to take the train for Brussels, where Charles and 
Francois Victor Hugo awaited them that same evening 
at their father’s house. At ten at night the seconds met 
at the Place des Barricades. In a quarter of an hour every- 
thing was arranged for a meeting early the next morn- 
ing. We were obliged to cross the Dutch frontier at a 
place called the Sas de Gand, where, by a strange fatality, 
‘I again fought in 1893 with M. Georges Thiébaud, M. 
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Ernest Baroche and his friends recognized that the encounter 
would have to be more than a mere skirmish, and the 
somewhat severe conditions set forth by my two friends 
were accepted without discussion. The greatest hardship 
was getting up at four o’clock. When, at dawn, I went 
to the dining-room, Victor Hugo was already there, dressed 
and waiting to encourage me by several parting counsels, 
and to express to me his best wishes for my success. i 

The next day he told me that he was at one moment 
very frightened, having heard that M. Ernest Baroche 
enjoyed the reputation of being a good duellist. 

In order to complete the mise en scene, the Brussels 
réfugiés asked Dr. Laussedat to accompany me. He was — 
one of the exiles of December, and a brother of Colonel 
Laussedat, who sat for a long time in the Chamber after 
the fall of the Empire. I was a very shaky swordsman, 
but I had already fought several duels, and had become 
accustomed to standing up in front of a man’s foil. In 
this particular duel I regarded myself as the champion of 
all the victims of the December ambuscade. I wouldn’t 
have given my place that day to a living soul. 

Victor Hugo would not let me leave until he had seen 
me partake of a little nourishment—enough not to remain 
with an empty stomach, and not such a quantity as to 
risk indigestion in case of my being wounded. He himself | 
ordered two poached eggs, and had them served as under- 
done as possible in order that they ea be nutritious 
without being heavy. 

The inner man thus satisfied, Charles, Francois, and I 
left for the Dutch frontier. We reached it at about seven 
o'clock. M, Baroche was already there. We fought in 
silence, but with excessive determination. As close 
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quarters were allowed, and the combat could only end on 
the severe wounding of one or the other of us, there was 
no need to take any precautions. At the commencement 
of each round I threw myself furiously upon my adversary, 
whom I wounded without his giving way an inch. In 
the fourth round, I wounded him again—a rather nasty 
injury in the thigh—and at the same moment his sword- 
point just touched my arm, inflicting an insignificant scratch. 
Doctors and seconds then interposed. . I agree that it was 
time. During the long struggle, I had been holding my sword 
so tightly that my arm was gradually getting benumbed. 
Although not seriously injured, M. Ernest Baroche, 
who had been touched four times, bled rather abundantly. 
Without any premeditation on the part of our respective 
seconds, we all met at luncheon at an hotel in Ghent. The 
report of the duel had circulated in the town. It was 
market-day, and we were astonished at being greeted by 
a large crowd in the square in front of the hotel. On 
being recognized—for my photograph was nearly every- 
where—I was welcomed with cheers, which changed into 
less sympathetic demonstrations when M. Ernest Baroche 
put in an appearance. The struggle of Republican France 
against the Empire was engrossing public attention 
abroad. M. Ernest Baroche, in the face of the manifes- 
tations his presence provoked, but which were directed 
against the government he was held to represent on this 


special occasion, and not against himself personally, said 





smilingly— 

“Really, I didn’t think I was so popular!” 

And he added—for, as his end proved, he was a good- 
hearted man, and his participation in the scandal that 
inspired my article was never clearly proved— 
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“Tt is annoying all the same to fight with men one 
esteems, for the sake of those one doesn’t esteem:” 

This phrase would appear to indicate that he had not 
been his own master in the matter of the duel, and that 
the persons forming the imperial entowrage had looked 
to him to kill me. 

When all three of us returned safe and sound to the 
Place des Barricades, Victor Hugo embraced us with 
evident joy. He was beaming over with contentment. 

The duel was much talked of everywhere, and in 
Belgium it established for me the reputation of being a 
good swordsman, which, in reality, I have never deserved. 

To recover from these varied emotions, some of which 
had been very agreeable, we went to spend a few days at 
Spa with Madame Charles Hugo, Charles, Francois, my 
daughter and my son Octave, surnamed Bibi, who, although 
he was scarcely seven, was a remarkable youngster for his 
age. He pretended to know everything, and paid to | 
Victor Hugo — 

“You have a piece of furniture there which you 
perhaps believe to be antique. Well, I’m sorry to inform 
you that it is most modern.” 

On Victor Hugo’s protesting, Bibi drove his shaft 
home with a movement of the shoulders— 

“Get along! Tell that to other people, but not to me.” 

The boy would start discussions at table on the 
immortality of the soul,-which made us all die of laughter. 
Victor Hugo took part in the debate, often with the 
utmost seriousness, advancing arguments which Bibi refuted 
with astounding self-confidence. I recollect in the course 
of one dispute he jumped upon a chair to make himself 
better heard, and shouted at the master of the house— 
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“Don’t worry me. You think that because you are 
Victor Hugo you won't die. Well, then, I regret to tell 
you that you will die just like the rest of us.” 

It is easy to imagine how we held our sides. Victor 
Hugo was fond of teasing him to make him talk. Bibi 
having declared that if he cared to do so he could make 
a play as interesting as either Hernani or Ruy Blas— 
which, by the way, he had never read, as he was then 
unable to read—the author of these two celebrated dramas 
bought the boy a splendid model theatre with movable 
figures. He then challenged Bibi to compose a comedy 
which he was to perform himself on the miniature stage. 

My youngster accepted the task. Friends were invited, 
and without any preparation Bibi improvised something 
in which each personage coming on the stage commenced 
with these words-— 

“Heavens! how annoying! Dinner is not ready yet!” 
or, “Heavens! how annoying! My marriage has fallen 
through!” or, “Heavens! how annoying! I’ve ruined 
myself at the Bourse!” 

“Don’t you think,” observed Victor Hugo, “that you 
might vary your formula, and make your characters 
occasionally say, ‘Heavens! how bothering!’ It would 
at least be a slight variation.” 

Poor Bibi was quite overcome by this observation, not- 
withstanding its kindliness. He commenced to stammer, 
hid his face, and the play was stopped, having, in -truth, 
never really commenced. 

One can see from those incidents the pleasure Victor 
Hugo took in bringing children’s minds into play, and 
what a familiar solicitude was hidden beneath his seeming 
solemnity. | 
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I had only met Madame Victor Hugo at Paul Meurice’s. 
She was tall and well made, with black eyes and crimped 
hair. On my arrival at Brussels I found her singularly 
thin, and ravaged. by the heart-disease which gave her no 
rest during the latter part of her life. She could not lie 
down, and was too weak to remain in a standing posi- 
tion. The approach of death could be seen—in fact, she 
seemed to await it. What was left of her life was passed 
upon a long chair, where she was neither lying nor sitting. 
One morning as we went into her room she tried to rise, 
but fell back unconscious. She was fully dressed at the 


moment of death. From the frontier station of Quiévrain, . 


Victor Hugo, Francois, and I watched the departure of the 
body to Paris for interment. We dined together sadly at 
an inn on the frontier, and the same evening returned to 
Brussels. Victor Hugo was silent, and we did not dare 
lay too much emphasis upon his grief by our own silence. 

Madame Hugo had been beautiful and exuberant in 
her youth. With extraordinary tact, she had known 
admirably how to be a wife and mother, and the wife of 
the most illustrious and most courted of writers. She had 
at once understood that it would have been too difficult to 
aspire to the exclusive possession of the heart and body of 
so féted a husband, so she resigned herself to any conjugal 
forgetfulness on his part, and did not allow it to change 
the admiration she -had for the extraordinary man to 
whom she was bound. Victor Hugo invariably showed 
her the most sympathetic respect. I never noticed any 
appearance of hostility nor the least sign of rancour. Had 
there been the slightest conflict in the household I should 
have known it, because everybody treated me as if I were 
one of the family. 
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After the disappearance of Madame Hugo we became 
more intimate with Madame Juliette Drouet, the old and 
inseparable friend of the poet, over whom she held almost 
absolute sway. 

We used to dine with her twice a week at the Hotel de 
la Poste, Brussels. Her liaison with Victor Hugo dated 
from so many years back that it was almost consecrated by 
time. Charles and Frangois accepted a situation which, 
as a matter of fact, no reasoning on their part would have 
induced Victor Hugo to modify. He addressed his old 
friend with almost affected politeness, calling her “madame,” 
and asking her if she would “do us the honour” of singing. 
For the poet, who detested music and musicians to such a 
point that his daughter was- obliged to give up her piano, 
seemed to delight in the old airs that Madame Drouet gave 
us with the same tremulous voice as Dejazet’s in Béranger’s 
Insette. 

One day she sang us some lines from the Chdatiuments, 
adapted to a supposedly unknown air of Beethoven’s which 
Victor Hugo believed he had unearthed. The moment I 
heard the first note I recognized it, having heard it in my 
childhood and recollected it from one end to the other. I 
have a special memory for music, just as I have for 
poetry. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Victor Hugo, delighted at having 
entertained us with Madame Drouet’s vocalization, “ what 
a delicious air! And to think that it would have remained 
unknown but for me!” 

As I wished to leave my eminent host with the illusion 
of having made the discovery, and, at the same time, 
was rather desirous of parading my mnemonic faculties, I 
hummed the whole of Beethoven’s air which I was supposed 
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to have listened to for the first time a minute previously. 
Everybody was stupefied at this feat of memory. Madame 
Drouet and Victor Hugo were so certain that they were the 
only persons who knew the air, that they never suspected 
for an instant that I might have heard it anywhere else 
than in the drawing-room of the Hétel de la Poste. Out 
of deference to the great man, I allowed the falsehood to 
subsist, though I told Charles Hugo that I knew the air 
before. 

“You were right not to let the secret out. Papa is very 
proud of having resuscitated this piece, and would have 


been upset to have discovered that in reality his resur- 


rection was not a resurrection.” 

Sometimes Victor Hugo took us out to Boisfort, in the 
suburbs, where we had particularly savoury fricassés de 
poulet at a village inn. As I was lodged, fed, and even had 
my laundry at the house in the Place des Barricades, it 
pained me not to take advantage of any opportunity to 
entertain this family, which had really become my own. 
Still, every time that I waylaid the waiter to pay for one 
of these exceptional feasts, he refused my money on the 
formal order of Victor Hugo. We were reduced to all 
sorts of schemes to be the first to obtain possession of the — 
bill, and to be able to settle it. One day, as Victor Hugo 
took out his purse to pay the innkeeper’s wife at Boisfort, 
T said— : 

“You certainly would not take that money, madame, if 
you knew that it had been obtained by insulting every- 
thing that is most sacred in France—his Majesty the 
Emperor, the Empress, Saint Arnaud, Persigny, Maupas, 
Morny, Princess Mathilde—in short, all our glories. And 
to make matters worse, the insults were in a detestable 
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doggerel. Take care, madame; the money will bring you 
bad luck !” 

To which Victor Hugo laughingly replied— 

“Far from having earned that money by insulting our 
glories, the publication. of the Chéatiments cost me two 
thousand francs for the diamond edition, of which eighty 
thousand copies have been sold in France without my 
having obtained a halfpenny from my publisher.” 

“That’s another reason why you should let me pay,” I 
argued. “If each of your works has cost you two thousand 
francs, you must stand in need of somebody to pay for a 
dinner every now and then.” 

Do what I would, using either calumny or menace, I 
could never persuade him to allow me to settle the bill. 
I have insisted on recalling these facts, insignificant as 
they are—if anything concerning a man of his superiority 
can be called insignificant—because I have often heard 
Victor Hugo accused of avarice. The truth is, that every 
day he had five or six guests at his table, without counting 
my children and myself. The most casual acquaintance 
who came from Paris to shake hands with me was invited 
to dinner, and I was often ashamed at introducing strangers 
to whom he showed himself as hospitable and thoughtful 
as if he had known them for years. 

What I now write is the plain truth. My admiration 
for the great poet, who has written the finest verse that 
any language has a right to pride itself upon, never led me 
to shut my eyes to his failings. They were not very 
Serious, however, and consisted almost exclusively in 
preoccupations concerning the false judgments of public 

inion, and in old literary prejudices which sometimes 
brought him very near to being unjust. But when he was 
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not influenced by personal animosity, the impartiality, 
clearness, and exactness of his appreciation were most 
striking. All his admiration was centred upon La Fontaine, 
whose style impressed him to such a degree that he 
appeared to be jealous of it. He often drew my attention 
to this line— 


“Six forts chevaux tiraient un coche.” 


“You can see them at work, can’t you? It is as though 
the sweat fell from them,” he would repeat. 

He certainly had this line in mind when he wrote the | 
incomparable passage of the Chdtiments entitled Melancholia, 
in which he developed La Fontaine’s thought with all the 
majesty and originality of genius— 

‘‘ Le pesant chariot porte une énorme pierre, 
Le limonier suant du mors & la croupiere, 
Tire, et le roulier fouette, et le pavé glissant 


Monte et le cheval triste a le poitrail en sang. 
I] tire, traine, geint, tire encore et s’arréte.” 


He was always haunted by Auguste Barbier’s Jambes. 
“There are some remarkable lines in his works which 
probably he couldn’t write again, and which certainly 
nobody else will ever write. Some of them might have 
been penned on the barricades.” He did not except himself 
from the “nobody else.” He occasionally quoted Barbier’s 
judgment on Napoleon I.— 


“ Oe triste et vieux forgat de la Sainte Alliance, 
Qui mourut sur un noir rocher, 
Trainant comme un boulet l’image de oe France, 
Sous le baton de l’étranger.” 
He would have been happy to have attained this 
revolutionary licence, and would have given some of his 


most magnificent strophes to have written— 
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“ O Corse, & cheveux plats, que la Frarice était belle 

Au grand soleil de messidor.” 
Victor Hugo’s work is so superior to Barbier’s (which 
sank into such platitudes after the Zambes, as to provoke 
doubts as to whether the Zambes were really his), that 
the author of the Hxupiation might well have spared him- 
self the feelings he experienced when he awakened recol- 
lections of this poet in his mind, But his good faith 
prompted him to be more outspoken than he would have 
been had the notorious pride existed which is so often 
alleged against him by .those who knew nothing of the 
man. Not only did he unhesitatingly and unreservedly 
bow down before any work which he proclaimed great 
and beautiful, but he loved to do so. | 
On the other hand, he would never go back upon his 
disapproval. I endeavoured to get him to read Rouge et 
Noir, which he pretended not to have read. This astonished 
mea great deal, knowing as I did how careful he was to 
keep himself posted in contemporary current literature, 
good or bad. One morning Charles entered my room and 
said sadly— 






“Yesterday you pained my father immensely. He is 
very fond of you, and is quite upset that you should have 
spoken to him of that misformed thing entitled Rouge et 
Noir. He had a better opinion of you, and feels humiliated | 
at being obliged to acknowledge ee he has so completely 
deceived himself in regard to you.” 

I knew what this message meant. It was an iueitation 
to be prepared for an onslaught that would be made during 
luncheon. Victor Hugo commenced. the attack just as if 
he had been called into consultation to pronounce on my 
mental state. | 
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“T’ve tried to read that thing,” he said. “How could 
you get further than the fourth page? You understand 
dialect, then 2?” 

“I know it is not well written,” I replied. “Still in 
his language and actions the personage of Julien Sorel is 
none the less the type which represents the passions, 
audacities, ambitions, as well as the incoherences and 
violences, of human activity. Every young man at a given 
moment has been more or less a Julien Sorel. Unless you 
admit that, how can you explain the success of the book, 
which has already engrossed two generations ?” 

“But,” argued Victor Hugo, obstinately, “I’m not 
engrossed in French grammatical errors. Every time I try 
to decipher a phrase in your favourite book it is as though 
I were having a tooth drawn. The only works which 
have a chance of traversing centuries are those that are 
properly written. Do you think, if Voltaire’s Candide 
were in the same style as Rouge et Novr, we should still 
read it? Montesquieu lives because he is well written. 
M. Stendhal can never live because he did not conceive 
for an instant what writing was. Nobody has more 
admiration than I have for the almost miraculous insight 
of Balzac. His is a brain of the first order. But it is only 
a brain; it is not a pen. Style is the art of expressing 
every sensation by the aid of words. Read Balzac again. 
You will very soon notice that he is ignorant of his 
language, and almost invariably fails to convey the excellent 
things he wants to say. For this reason his hour to sink 
into oblivion will come much sooner than is thought.” 

I admit that I was at first inclined to regard this as an 
exhibition of interested depreciation on the part of a man 
who, high above discussion as he might be himself, felt 


*s 
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piqued by the notoriety of others. I soon discovered that 
I was mistaken. I did everything I could to re-read 
Balzac, and in reality the lack of style and the solecisms 
which abound in his best works compelled me to put 
them aside. As to Stendhal’s novel, which was so celebrated, 
quoted, and commented upon, that a dinner of “ Rougeists ” 
was organized, I bitterly regretted, on trying to read it again, 
that I had not been satisfied with my first perusal as well 
as with my first impression. I defy any literary man, who 
has the slightest respect and love for style, to read beyond 
the third chapter. ; . 

What ‘probably excited the imagination of poor and 
studious young men, was the amorous temerity of the 
little professor, who made it his task to.seduce first the 
mother of his two pupils, and then the daughter of the 
gentleman to whom he acted as secretary. The story is, 
so to speak, the vengeance of shabby clothes on new clothes, 
When we commence life, at the age when we like to get 
a bite at every apple, and read every book, we pay no 
attention to imperfections that dishonour the work, and 
in my day there was not a student or a monitor who did 
not say to himself, as he pressed Rouge et Noir to his breast, 
“By Jove, how I should like to be Julien Sorel!” 

Victor Hugo moved in a sphere where such a state of 
feeling could scarcely be understood. He was only struck 


__ by the loose style in which the work was penned. As far 


as concerned himself, he showed the most surprising 
contrasts. The poet who held his pen in such respect, the 
novelist who was so conscientious and accurate that he 
would sometimes pour torrents of erudition into a single 
chapter, once his page was written and his verses modelled, 
thought no more about them than he might have done 
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had they been destined to rot away in his desk. Never, 
in the whole of my life, did I hear him quote a line from 
his poems, and I am certain that he never re-read his 
works. 

Paul Meurice was entrusted with the labour of correct- 
ing the proofs of Victor Hugo’s volumes. The poet was 
thus able to go straight from one work to another, and 
he did not encroach an instant on the time he allotted 
to his daily work to enjoy reflecting upon his glory. He 
showed the greatest unconcern for plagiarists, forgeries, 
and printers’ errors. One day we heard a vendor shout- 
ing in front of the house— S 

“Christ aw Vatican, by Victor Hugo !” 

“What's that ?” I asked. “Have you written a Christ 
au Vatican ?” 

“Qh no,” he replied, laughing. 

I called the vendor and purchased the sheet. It was 
pure nonsense. 

“ Won’t you prevent such a ridiculous thing being sold 
in your name?” I asked. 

“What the devil have I to lose? Those who read my 
verses know very well that these are not mine. As to 
those who don’t, it wouldn’t be any good for me to destroy 
their illusion.” 

He gave me another example of this philosophical in- 
difference. There was a misprint in every edition of his 
works which always annoyed me, It was in the celebrated 
passage of the Orientales called Fantomes, which overraa 
knows by heart— 


“ Hélas! que j’ai vu mourir de jeunes filles! ” 


One of the strophes runs— 
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“Puis c’étaient des bijoux, des colliers, des merveilles ! 
Des ceintures de moire aux ondoyants reflets ; 
Des tissus plus légers que des ailes d’abeilles, 
Des festons, des rubans & remplir des corbeilles, 
Des fleurs & paver un palais.” 
Every publisher from Hetzel to Alphonse Lemerre 
printed— 


“Des fleurs & payer un palais.” 


One does not pay for a palace with flowers, but one 
might very well pave one with them. Believing that the 
poet had written the last-mentioned word, I called his 
attention tg the error, which was somewhat important, 
occurring as it did in so well-known a passage. 

“You are perfectly right,’ he said. “I wrote ‘paver, 
and not ‘payer. I must ask Meurice. to make the 
correction.” | 

Twenty-eight years have passed since I spoke to Victor 
Hugo on this subject. Every edition since printed con- 
tinues to contain the word “payer” instead of “ paver.” 
The poet never took the trouble to call Paul Meurice’s 
attention to the misprint, although it only necessitated the 
changing of a simple letter. 

Victor Hugo spent his evenings in conversation with us, 
remounting the stream of his glorious past, while the others 
played cards inthe nextroom. One evening, after a strictly 
family dinner, not followed by the visits of any strangers, 


he took me on one side to read a one-act comedy he had 





written for the Gymnase. 

“Listen to it, and then tell me conscientiously wine 
chances of success you think it has.” 

This flattermg request for my opinion placed me in 
an uncomfortable position. I could not be other than 
sincere in my appreciation, because I had not the right to 
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advise my host to risk a failure. I sat down anxiously, 
and he unrolled a manuscript entitled Zut ! : 

Zut was the type of youngster which he was always 
conjuring up, and had presented to the world in the 


characters of Jean Frollo and Gavroche. I listened to the © 


play, and confess that I was not taken with it. Zut, noisy 
and satirical, was insolent towards everybody, and ended 
by saving everybody. The intrigue struck me as old- 
fashioned, and the virtuous arab scarcely typical of the age 
in which we lived. The comical element was forced, and do 
what I would, I could not laugh at it. Victor Hugo plainly 


saw the chilling impression his act had produced upon me. © 


Nevertheless he said, as he re-rolled the manuscript— 

“Supposing you were a theatre director and I a young 
author who had been allowed to read his play to you, what 
would you do?” 

“T should point out to you,” I replied, “that there 
already exists a play on the same lines by Bayard and 
Van der Burk. It is called the Gamin de Paris, and was 
performed some hundreds of times by Bouffé and Déjazet, 
and it is always dangerous to go back on so exhausted a 
theme. Scribe was smart enough to work up pieces that 
had failed, but he never touched those that had succeeded.” 

“Nothing is more true,” interrupted Victor Hugo. “I 
hadn’t thought of the Gamin de Paris.” 

Then we talked on other subjects. As the clock struck 
ten he went to bed, and Zut was never mentioned again. 
Did he destroy it? Was it found amongst his papers 
after his death ? I cannot say, but I believe that I was 
the only person to hear this unpublished effort from the 
lips of its illustrious author. c 


Victor Hugo’s most persistent form of torture came — 


? 
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from mendicants. I have known what it is, and know 
what it is now. There is no more atrocious torture, for 
this reason: When the signatories of the fifty or sixty 
applications for aid represent interesting cases, or appear 
to do so, the heart bleeds at the thought that it is 
impossible to relieve the troubles of all. When, on the 
contrary, traces are discernible of the professional begging 
letter-writer, who is the scourge of notorious personages, 
a deal of time is wasted deciphering the epistles emanating 
from organized beggars, who succeed one another at your 
door. This hail of solicitations and requests has further 
the painful effect of exhausting the sensitiveness of those 
who continually receive them. The first in a batch of 
petitioners touches you, the second barely interests you, the 
sixtieth simply sickens you. It requires the gift of quite 
a special diagnostic, and a peculiar facility of touch, to 
guess by the form and often by the handwriting of a 
letter whether’ the writer be entitled to any sympathy. 
Victor Hugo unpacked a stock of such demands one after- 
noon, and we then estimated that it would necessitate an 
expenditure of two millions a year to satisfy one fourth 
of the requests. At the time I write these lines, this 
would be just about my own figure. He unearthed this 
- gracious feminine note, commencing with a formula which 
_ struck me as of great beauty— 


“DEAR AND ILLUSTRIOUS MASTER, 

| “T am assured that the publication of your 
- superb novel, the Misérables, has brought you in a million 
| geod a half. I won't be slau I only beg you to 
_ give me the tenth of this sum.’ 


The letter was signed, and an address was given, with 
VOL. I, O 
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advice as to the safest and promptest way of remitting the 
modest hundred and fifty thousand francs to Angouléme, 
where this easily satisfied lady lived. 

For my part, I have been less severely hit. A few years 
ago a young lady wrote to me from Nancy, asking neither 
more nor less of my generosity than fifty thousand frances ; 
but as she belonged to an excellent family, and would 
feel humiliated if the fact that she had written to me 
leaked out, she insisted on keeping her name secret, and 
begged me to remit to her bankers for the account 
or i, P.- 

It is not difficult to understand that the thousands and 


tens of thousands of mendicants whose applications Victor 


Hugo was obliged to refuse, tried to fabricate a legend 
about the poet on the score of his supposed close- 
handedness. Charles Hugo often told me that his father 
was not avaricious, and that he had often seen him 
authorize applicants for aid to collect his author's rights 
for a performance of Hernani, which represented a pretty 
considerable sum. Only when once the money had come 
into his hands, and he had invested it, his father hated 
to be obliged to interfere with the investment. 

I have even remarked that few men were so easily 
duped. In proof of this I am led to make a confession 
which covers me with shame. I cheated Victor Hugo 
at cards. 

Charles Hugo was of an essentially extravagant 
nature. He was constantly hard up, and one evening 
said to me— 

“Look here, old man; you can do me a great service, 
I don’t know how to make both ends meet this month, 


Father has already given me a heap of advances on my 
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next allowance, and really I’m afraid to sponge on him 
any more. I want to get up a baccarat-party, and to 
induce him to take a hand.” 

“But,” I interrupted, “he has never touched a card 
in his life,” 

“That’sjust it. The thing is to get him to play without 
appearing to force him. You alone have sufficient influence 
over him to bring this about. I want eight hundred 
francs. Instead of having to make a scene to obtain them, 
I’m going to arrange for him to lose. He doesn’t know 
the game, and nothing will be easier than to make him 
take nines for tens, and so on. In that way you will 
save me some annoying discussions.” 

Although the law does not admit that a son may rob his 
father, the rigid Francois and I could not bring ourselves 
to share Charles’s views. Still we had to give in. Charles 
invited a party of friends for the evening. After the third 
hand had been played, he made room for his father at the 
card-table. He protested that he did not want to play, 
and all that we could persuade him to do was to take a 
few hands standing up. It was atrocious, When Charles 
had baccarat, he dropped his cards, and threw them 
hurriedly into the basket, shouting, “ Nine!” And Victor 
Hugo paid. The old man became obstinate, and I 
wondered where it would end if Charles, after obtaining 
_his eight hundred francs, had not suddenly again become 
the honest man he had never ceased to be. It was really 
touching to notice the calm resignation with which Victor 
Hugo placed his banknotes on the table. At ten o'clock 
he withdrew, a poorer man, and-went to bed. This 
debauchery was never mentioned again, and never renewed. 
I expect that, on thinking it over, Victor Hugo had some 
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suspicion of the trick his son had played him, but, with the 
sentiment of duty and responsibility that had never left 
him, he accepted this punishment for a moment of forget- 
fulness without a murmur. | 
Charles was always short of pocket-money, and managed 
to compromise me in another piece of scheming out of which 
I naturally had no more to make than I had out of the 
incident I have just related. The discovery of it would, 
however, have plunged me into the most indescribable 
embarrassment. I recognized an English picture-dealer in 
the streets of Brussels, who, after having invited me to 
visit his show-rooms, persuaded me to press Victor Hugo 
to pay him a visit. The poet knew nothing of painting. 
His artistic education had been totally neglected on this 
point. His appreciation was merely instinctive, and he 
only saw in a picture what he wanted to see init. I have 
often watched him contemplating miserable daubs in eestasy, 
and noticed him pass the finest works without even looking 
at them. In music he had the same fixed ideas, The 
picture-dealer, whom I met again during my recent exile 
in London, unpacked some interesting canvases for us 
--amongst them a large portrait of a young woman by 
Nattier, and some pretty imitations of the Boucher school. 
But what took Victor Hugo’s fancy was an enormous 
marine view, representing a storm, with a nasty sea running 
and ships tossing about on the crests of the waves. It 
was painted by Neapolitans, who will execute you a picture 
-a couple of yards square in three quarters of an hour, and 
-of whom the only one of any value or reputation is 
Magnasco, whose favourite study is that of monks praying 
samongst the rocks. But for Victor Hugo the subject of 
‘the picture immediately annihilated the execution, and he 
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was so impressed by it that he at once lost all power of 
criticism. | 

“Ah!” he shouted. “What a magnificent Salvator 
Rosa !” 

It was as much Salvator Rosa’s as it was mine. Still 
I should have felt remorse had I dragged him from his 
enthusiasm, however little it might have been justified. 
When he had sufficiently commented on his Salvator Rosa, 
and speechified on the thickness of the clouds and the 
thinness of the waves, we returned home, 

From this moment my position went from bad to 
worse. 

Two days later I met the English picture-dealer in the 
streets, and he stopped me to say how pleased he would 
be to present Victor Hugo with the marine view as a 
souvenir of his kindly visit. On entering the house I 
informed Charles of our Englishman’s gracious offer, and 
was going to Victor Hugo’s room to communicate the news 
to him, when my friend stopped me, and begged to be 
allowed to announce it himself. A scheme had entered 
his head. At dinner, in the evening, he said to his father— 

“Ah, by the way, you don’t know that Rochefort has 
met the picture-dealer we saw the day before yesterday. 
He is a splendid fellow. Would you believe it? He said 
he had noticed that you evidently admired his Salvator. 
- He told Rochefort that he had bought it himself on 
advantageous terms for five hundred francs, and did not 
want to make a halfpenny upon it, so if you would like 
it you could have it for the same price. It would be 
ridiculous to lose such an opportunity,” added Charles; 
“and if you like, Rochefort and I will go for the picture 
to-morrow.” | 





\4 
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Victor Hugo, quite delighted, gave five hundred franes 
for the “Salvator Rosa” which was not worth thirty. The 
picture-dealer handed it over to us for nothing, only too 
happy to be rid of the thing; while Charles, in order to 
destroy all traces of the crime, hastened to squander the 
five hundred francs. Unfortunately, during the whole of 
the time of my sojourn at the Place des Barricades, I was 
continually in fear and trembling lest Victor Hugo should 
meet my Englishman and thank him for selling the picture 
below its value. This would have meant the discovery of 
the subterfuge. Charles and I were greatly relieved when 
we heard that he had returned to England, 

Had Victor Hugo been as avaricious as he has been 
represented, he would not have swallowed pills of these 
proportions. But, in disproof of this lying tradition, 
Adolphe d’Ennery only recently told me that he was 
obliged to give a much larger tip to the machinists and 
scene-shifters than was usual, because Victor Hugo had 
treated these employees so generously on the production 
of a piece of his which preceded the mounting of Marie 
Tudor, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
ELECTED DEPUTY FOR PARIS. 


Arnouai I had been convicted several times and was a 
refugee, the French laws permitted me to continue the 
publication of the Lanterne in France. The ministry, 
however, rendered this impossible. Every printer was 
warned that if my infamies appeared, his presses would 
be smashed by the police, and a prosecution instituted in 
respect of every issue put into circulation. Once more the 
magistracy and the Code struck their colours to brute force 
and clubbed sticks. It was still the Coup d’Etat, but with 
this difference—the police invaded newspaper offices instead 
of invading the Chamber of Deputies. Scheming, therefore, 
had to be resorted to in order to parry this underhand 
blow. - 

Victor Hugo, Charles, Francois, and I decided to print 
two editions of the Lanterne. There was to be the ordinary 
sized sheet for circulation in Belgium and abroad, and a 
miniature edition to be distributed by letter-post in France. 
In order to save expense, I had the French edition posted 
at the first station on the other side of the frontier. The 
copies reached our subscribers without difficulty until the 
postmaster, astonished at receiving such a batch of letters 
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on fixed dates, had the curiosity to open one of the enve- 
lopes. The remainder were confiscated. The Lanterne 
was then sent to Paris by special messenger, but as several 
of my emissaries were arrested and convicted, we were 
obliged to have recourse to some safer, if more complicated, 
scheme. A cigar-dealer, who was friendly with the Hugos, 
told us that he had bribed an employee of the French 
Legation at Brussels to smugele cigars into France in 
despatch-boxes, which, owing to the diplomatic immunity, 
were not examined by the Customs authorities on the 
French frontier. He lent us one of the boxes, and the 
stratagem answered admirably until ore day the minister 

of Foreign Affairs received a consignment of cigars instead _ 
of his diplomatic papers. The Lanterne was not seized, 
but we knew the rose was blown, and that our next 
batch would never get beyond the frontier. We then sent 
them stuffed in plaster busts of Napoleon III. himself. 
We circulated the report that these statues were destined 
to replace the out-of-date ones in the municipal offices 
throughout France. As there were thirty-six thousand 
communes, we gave ourselves a very substantial margin. 
Our employees walked past the French Customs officers 
with a bust on each arm, but unfortunately one of them 
happened to be insecurely fixed upon its pedestal, and fell 
in pieces at the feet of the authorities. My pamphlets were 
scattered in all directions, and, as the police would say, we 
were caught red-handed. The incident was so comic, that 
our disappointment was well compensated by the ridicule 
which fell on the Tuileries man. We at once hit-upon 
another combination. It succeeded admirably, and baffled 
the police till the end. The Lanterne was concealed in a 


supposed antique frame, with hollow borders, which was 
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addressed from Malines to an antiquary living in the 
Boulevard Beaumarchais at Paris. The mother of my 
children took delivery every week, emptied the frame, and 
returned it to Malines, whence it left for Paris again a few 
days later. 

These manceuvrings Spats the Scapin of the Tuileries 
delighted Victor Hugo. Despite his flights into the regions 
of the highest poesy, he had retained his temperament of 
fighter and debater. He loved discussion. It was no 
pleasure to him if anybody accepted his way of thinking 
too promptly. 

Religious questions constituted an inexhaustible subject 
of conversation, and were the cause of scenes between 
Victor Hugo and myself. He had been a believer and a 
royalist in his youth. He was now neither the one nor the 
other; but he had not the courage to throw off entirely the 
vestments -of the past, though only a semblance of them 
still hung around him. He had gradually recognized that 
the “truths” he had sung in his youth were falsehoods ; but, 
if only to avoid spoiling his work, he regarded himself as 
obliged, in a certain measure, to compromise with the 
change that had come over his opinions. Hence the un- 
certainties, and often contradictions, in his latest volumes 
and in the closing years of his life. 

Armand Barbés, who was forcibly set at liberty on 
_ account of a patriotic letter he wrote from his cell during 
the Crimean war, came to Brussels as a voluntary exile. 
But, as Rogeard said, quoting Horace, imperial liberty could 
only be a liberty of December, Libertas decembris. Napoleon 
was so convinced that the illustrious prisoner would accept 
no conditions, that he ordered his unconditional release. 
However, while exonerating Barbés from any engagements, 


Napoleon made his own stipulations with the governments 
on whose territories the revolutionist sought'refuge. He 
had scarcely set foot in Belgium before the Tuileries police 
insisted upon Leopold I. expelling him from the country. 
The great revolutionist was quite unmoved by this exhibi- 
tion of dictatorial Jesuitism, and packed up for Holland 
without a murmur. Charles Hugo went to see him at the 
Hague, and later on I made up my mind to pay homage 
to this knight of all the great republican battles. 

Barbés was then sixty years of age. I found him alone 
in a little room which had somewhat the aspect of a cell. 
He was reading at the window. On entering the modest 
dwelling, I was received by two old maids, who, aithough | 
thoroughly Dutch in appearance, spoke French very 
correctly. I gave them my name, but they did not hear 
it, and said, “It is quite sufficient that you are a French- 
man for M. Barbés to be happy to see you.” I confess 
that my heart beat quickly as I ascended the staircase, 
at the thought of meeting this great and admirable soldier 
of the Revolution. The key was in the door. I knocked, 
and he invited me to enter. I have since heard that, 
already suffering terribly from the heart-complaint which 
carried him off in the following year, he had scarcely the 
strength to rise from his chair, and with the confidence of 
aman without fear and without reproach, he slept with 
his room open to-anybody, just as his heart had always 
been. He didn’t know who I was at first. When I told 
him my name, he threw his arms round my neck, and 
we embraced each other tenderly. There was a pile of 
Lanternes on the little table at which he had just lunched. 

“Ah! how happy I am to meet you!” he repeated, 
panting as though short of breath. “I have to ask your 
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pardon. Would you believe it? Until I saw your third 
issue, I took you for a police spy. I said to myself, Bona- 
parte wants to appear to give a little liberty to the press. 
He has employed a journalist to write so violently, in order 
to give the government. an excuse to withdraw the liberty 
on the pretext that it has degenerated into licence.” 

As a matter of fact, he had not read the Figaro, and 
had not followed the campaign I had led for years to 
prepare public opinion for the supreme blow. 

Barbés was a man of superb presence, with his tall 
figure and apostle-like head. A visible exhaustion marked 
the many stages of his life of sacrifice and suffering. 

We went out together, and as we walked in the town 
I naturally questioned him-concerning his dungeons, and 
the tortures of cold, hunger, and damp he had been subjected 
to at Mont Saint Michel, and especially concerning the 
sentence of death which the High Court of Peers pronounced 
against him-with the precipitancy that characterizes High 
Courts in general, With delightful simplicity he told me 
that it was Victor Hugo who saved his head, and that he 
had his portrait in his room. “ Would you believe it, I 
have never seen him! Perhaps, for the sake of the party, 
it would have been better if I had been executed. No 
doubt it would have advanced our cause.” 

I pressed him to describe how he felt when he learned 
on the morning of his execution that he was not to die. 

“T was glad for my sister’s sake,” he replied. 

The revolutionist whom he appeared to admire un- 
-reservedly was Alibaud. The name of this young and 
intrepid regicide cropped up several times during our inter- 
view. He told me that during the agitation of the first 
few years of Louis Philippe’s reign, he, Godefroy Cavaignac, 
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Etienne Arago, and other members of the Droits de lV’ honvme 
and Saisons secret societies were continually on the look- 
out for recruits. They often noticed a well-dressed young 
man in the café they frequented. He read the opposition 
papers one after the other, paid for his drink, and left 
without ever speaking a word to anybody. One day 
Etienne Arago approached him, and offering the National 
as a pretext to get into conversation, asked him if he 
would care to join a secret republican society, in which 
he would find comrades ready to unite with him in the 
good cause, 

“No,” said the youth, as he rose to.leave; “you take © 
too long to come to deeds.” | 

The young man was Alibaud, who shortly afterwards 
shot at Louis Philippe, missed him, and ascended the scaffold 
without betraying his silence and stoicism. 

Barbes and I then talked of the Empire. I assured him 
that there was no doubt as to the reality of the public 
awakening. Revolutionists who have been too often de- 
ceived generally find it hard to believe in the genuineness 
of any popular manifestation. He shook his head, and 
spoke these prophetic words which I often turned over 
in my mind and repeated— 

“The Empire will end in a military revolt or in an 
invasion. If it is to be an invasion, I should prefer another 
twenty years of Empire.” 

Hatred of the foreigner characterized this generation of 
republicans. The Republic of 93 drove the enemy out, and 
the foreigner came back with the monarchy. This was the 
principal conception of Barbés’ politics, and it explained 
the letter written from the depths of his prison, expressing 





an ardent desire to see the Russians crushed at Sebastopol. — m 
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The letter was read by the prison authorities and com- 
municated to Napoleon, who seized upon it as an excuse to 
pardon Barbés. When I recalled the circumstances to 
which he owed his liberation, the venerable revolutionist 
replied sadly — 

“ My liberation is ito despair of my life. I suffer at 
the thought that I did anything to render it possible. Ah! 
that was the day I regretted not having been executed.” 

His accent was so regretful and sincere, he set his 
honour so manifestly above everything else, that I was truly 
moved by his words. He knew he was sick unto death. 
His health had been undermined by prison chills. At 
Mont Saint Michel he put up with the rain and cold beat- 
ing in upon him for six months, rather. than make an 
application to have a window mended. This stoicism 
shortened his days. He contracted a bronchitis that never 
left him. It was only when death seemed inevitable that 
he was transferred to the central prison at Nimes, where 
he felt keenly being placed in proximity to criminals, but 
nevertheless distributed all the money he received from his 
family amongst them. 

The recollection of my visit to Barbes has remained 
imperishable. Later on, when I was myself sentenced to 
perpetual banishment, and was buried in cells where rot 
and mildew struggled with vermin, I often reflected that 
his sufferings had been greater than mine, and that, as he 
had never complained, I had no right to do so. 

Victor Hugo would have very much liked to embrace 
him, but he had neither the time nor the opportunity. It 
was certainly not because he was wanting in admiration for 
the man whose place in history he indicated in the line— 

“Le sitcle de Barbés et de Garibaldi.” 
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The fact that Victor Hugo thought as well as wrote in 
verse is probably unique. He told me that on awakening 
in the morning his first words always came in the form of 
an alexandrine. Very often, when in the height of dis- 
cussion, he commenced to rhyme his arguments without 
any previous preparation. In some of his novels, notably 
in the Travailleurs dela Mer, a number of phrases which 
he involuntarily turned into verse can easily be picked out. 
Versification became his customary fashion of speech, and 
it always required an effort for him to frame his sentences 
in prose. 

Propaganda carried on by the aid of the sham antique 
frame no longer sufficed. We sought some way to capture 
the capital without being obliged to cross the frontier. 
While we were deliberating how we could best strike the 
Empire without the Empire being able to hit us back too 
effectively, a December proscrit named Barbieux arrived 
from Paris to endeavour to interest us in a newspaper 
scheme. He had neither the title nor the plan of the 
publication, but supposed that Victor Hugo, his two sons, 
Meurice, Vacquerie, and I were capable of constituting a 
working staff. We were delighted at the proposal, because 
the law did not prevent my replacing the persecuted 
Lanterne by signed articles in any Paris paper that would 
dare to print them. Victor Hugo did not join the staff, 
but it was arranged to publish one of his finest novels as a 
serial, He undertook to find us a title. The next morning 
he suggested Le Rappel. We all proclaimed it to be 
superb, The hour had really come to beat a call to. arms 
which would appeal to the convictions and energies of all. 
We felt that the breeze of success was filling our sails. The 
paper and its title soon made a fortune. Charles Hugo i 
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published some magnificent articles in its columns. They 

caused me to regret that the exigences of life had thrown 

him out of the path which seemed to have been traced for 

him. He died very young—before the world had opportu- 
nities of appreciating his true value. 

In addition to almost daily articles, I reprinted some- 
what. mild extracts from the Lanterne in the new paper. 
This kept public opinion at the high-water mark to which 
we had brought it. Of course, the sale of the Kappel was 
forbidden at the kiosques and in the streets, 

The paper was started at exactly the right moment. 
The 1869 general elections were at hand, and the opposition 
looked like being better armed than at any moment 
during the existence of the sinister Imperial jugglery. 
Electoral committees were formed in the divisions of Paris 
where it was thought that deliverance from officialdom 
was in any way possible. My candidature was proposed 
against Jules Favre in the seventh electoral division. 
A socialist candidate named Cantagrel, and an official 
candidate whose name I have forgotten, were also in the 
field. Despite the violence and radicalism of my election 
address, I obtained 10,500 votes in this very moderate 
division. Jules Favre had 12,000, Cantagrel 7000, and 
the official candidate 4500. As Cantagrel retired in 
my favour before the ballotage, Favre's position became 

critical, The official candidate was abandoned by the 
~ authorities, and all the functionaries, even to police-agents, 
were ordered to vote for Favre. My candidature had 

to be defeated at any cost. Jules Favre did not protest 
against the official support, and a certain number of 
electors, who could not bear to see the Corps Législatif 
deprived of one of its most noted orators, abandoned me 
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in his favour. He was therefore elected by a majority 
of about 2000. During the struggle he was somewhat 
severely handled by the opposition press on account of 
the alliances he had accepted, and conceived a bitter hatred. 
for me. I defended him energetically, and perhaps too 
generously, against some unfortunate revelations that were 
made touching his honour; still this did not prevent his 
becoming one of the most determined of my enemies 
after the Commune, and the most pitiless amongst the 
advocates of my transportation. I had done nothing 
to keep him out of the Chamber. My candidature in 
the seventh division was announced without my consent, 
and prosecuted almost in spite of my wishes. I had an 
idea that I was not at all suited to Parliamentary life, 
and if I went full speed ahead a few weeks later to 
obtain a seat, it was because Victor Hugo and other 
republicans were of opinion that my entry into the Corps 
Législatif would turn everything topsy-turvy in that 
veritable habitation of the dead. | ty 

I did not expect to be invited to fight any other seat 
after my defeat in the seventh division; but in this I was 
mistaken. Gambetta had just been elected at both Paris 
and Marseilles. He had revealed himself to the populace 
by his remarkable speech in the Baudin trial, in which he 
rolled Napoleon III. himself in the dust. His double elec- 
tion in two of the largest towns in France, coming imme- 
diately after his denunciation of the 2nd of December and 
of the potentate who perpetrated the Revolution, provoked 
extraordinary agitation throughout France and Europe. 
There is no doubt that my audacity in attacking the 
Empire encouraged him, and that he purposed continuing 
by speech the campaign I had inaugurated by my pen, 
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He was already at this time becoming stout, and soon 
developed such proportions, that from Cesar he was gradually 
transformed to Vitellius. I recollected him when he was 
rather inclined to be thin, with long black hair, a Jewish 
nose, and an eye which protruded so terribly from its 
socket as to lead one to fear lest it should escape altogether. 
The operation he underwent considerably modified his 
appearance. Personally, I could never distinguish the real 
from the. false eye afterwards. It was wise on his part to 
consent to the operation, for if he had retained his earlier 
physiognomy, he would have inspired a repulsion in popular 
centres which it would have been difficult to wear down. 
He was so talkative that his conversation became tiresome. 
It was easy to anticipate that he would eventually join the 
anti-Bonapartist opposition, though it would have been less 
safe to predict the prepondering réle he was destined to 
play. 

After his double election, Gambetta. decided to sit for 
Marseilles. The first electoral division of Paris, which then 
comprised Belleville, La Villette, La Chapelle, and Mont- 
martre, up to the Avenue de Clichy, was therefore vacant. 
My not inglorious defeat by Jules Favre put me in the 
running as a candidate. A committee was formed, and I 
was almost forced to accept the candidature, under threats 
of being regarded as deserting the republican socialist party 


_ if I refused. I replied that I was ready to do anything to 


bring about the freedom of my compatriots, except ta con- 

tinually hang about the doors of a Parliament; that I had 

been assured of a signal victory in the seventh division, 

and had met with defeat; that the position of perpetual 

candidate and electoral wandering Jew did not suit my 

disposition ; that I was not an orator, and should probably 
VOL. I,. P 
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be of no service to the party in any deliberative assembly. 
The three delegates who came to Brussels to ‘offer me the 
candidature would not hear of this, and I eventually con- — 
stituted myself prisoner. They returned to Paris delighted _ 
at their success. Before taking leave, one of the emissaries _ 
inquired— 

“Tf the electors summon you to Paris, will you risk 
imprisonment ?” | 

“Yes! Although I have six years of it hanging over 
me.” | 

I had made my bed, and would have to lie on it. It 
was rather hard, for the prospect of six years’ incarceration 
was not inviting. | 

Victor Hugo approved my decision, and expressed _ 
himself as certain that I should be elected in a popular | 
constituency, which counted no fewer than forty-five 
thousand electors. 

The next day the democratic committee of the first 
electoral division sent citizen Albiot to take delivery of 
their prisoner. I said good-bye to the Hugo family, and 
left for Paris. I did not expect to arrive there without | 
trouble, but I scarcely foresaw the incident that occurred. | 
We journeyed pleasantly enough until the train reached 
Feignies, the first French station. I left the compartment 
for the Customs’ examination, and as I had no wish to 
play hide-and-seek with the gendarmes, I walked about 
the station, knowing very well that the police would dis- 
cover me if orders were out for my arrest. As a matter 
of fact, they were. A gentleman attired in black ap- | 
proached me and politely asked me my name, On my 
giving him the information, he requested me to follow 
him. It was the frontier police commissary. He invited 
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- me into his office, and, as a mark of deference, threw three 
or four logs of wood on to the fire. | 
_ “What havelI to do here?” I asked. “Am LIarrested ?” 

“No, it is not exactly that,” he replied. “Still, you 
are not free. I have a warrant for your arrest, but as it 
is dated some months back, I am going to telegraph to the 
préfet at Lille to inquire whether it is to be executed.” 

We lunched at the buffet, awaiting the reply. It was 
received within half an hour, and was affirmative—“ Keep 
M. Rochefort in custody !” 

The commissary looked quite troubled when he showed 
me the telegram. I laughed, and assured him that he 
couldn’t give me any better news. My election was now 
certain. : 

Albiot begged to be allowed to share my captivity, but 
as no warrant was out against him, he probably would not 
have been permitted to play the rdle of voluntary prisoner 
for long. A Paris train was due to pass through the station 
at four o'clock. I told Albiot to take it, and go straight 
to the election meeting at Montmartre and announce my 
arrest. That would be more effective than the most violent 
manifesto. When the four o'clock train arrived, Albiot 
jumped into a carriage and resumed his journey to Paris. 
I had continued to walk up and down the platform, under 
the watchful eyes of two officers, although I had assured the 
commissary that I should make no attempt to escape. My 
position at that moment was too good a one not to be 
turned to profit. I must confess that the commissary was 
completely of my opinion that the government had acted 
stupidly in keeping me in custody. As the train left the 
platform I whispered to Albiot— ~ 

“Tell the electors that my arrest has not discouraged 
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me, I shall not abandon them, and hope they will not 
abandon me. Give them my greetings and my sympathy.” 


While I was marching up and down the waiting-rooms, 


preparations were being completed in Paris for my recep- 
tion at the Grand Salon de Montmartre. At seven o’clock 
the crowd already blocked the Boulevard Clichy. The news 
of my arrest had not leaked out, though it was probably 
known to the authorities, as the police assembled in 
unusual force around the meeting-place. Nobody doubted 
but that I should be there to time. The meeting opened 
quietly. Millitre, who was assassinated by General Cissey 
and Captain Garcin during the Bloody, Week, took the 
chair. One of my competitors was Hippolyte Carnot, 
father of the President of the Republic, who in his turn 
was murdered as Milliére had been. The son of the grand 
Carnot had been defeated by Gambetta, but he held his 
ground against my candidature. Clément Laurier enjoyed 
the support of Gambetta, who had been his secretary, and 
was supposed to have a good chance of securing election. 
Cantagrel had migrated from the seventh to the first 
division like myself, Vallés was standing for the seat, but 
I don’t think he regarded his own candidature with much 
enthusiasm. There was also a labour-party nominee, 
named Stanson, in the field. Some months later he was 
one of my prison-companions at Ste. Pélagie. The official 
candidate, whoever-he was, stuttered like Chabanais in 
the Chevaliers du Pince-nez, and had already been thrown 
over by the authorities. This multiplicity of candidates 
rendered it unlikely that either would secure an absolute 
majority, and a second ballot seemed exceedingly probable. 
I should most likely triumph on this second time of asking, 
but as Hippolyte Carnot carried the whole of the moderates, 
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as well as the friends of the official candidate, who would 
back him in despair of getting their own man through, 
my success was by no means certain. The ridiculous 
ineptitude of the government was, however, destined to 
smooth away many of my difficulties. What would other- 
wise have been a very closely contested election was going 
thereby to be transformed into a striking republican mani- 
festation. The new minister of the Interior had thought 
to show his strength by my sensational arrest. My readers 
will see for themselves what was brought about oe this 
exhibition-of energy. 

Stanson was the only one of my rivals to attend the 
meeting in order to advance his own candidature. He 
was scarcely listened to. Every street-noise was held to 
betoken my arrival. The electors were packed in the 
hall like sardines. Suddenly a wild rumour spread rapidly 
through the mass. <A citizen who had remained outside 
on the Boulevard, had rushed in and repeated to those 
around him— 

“Rochefort is arrested!” 

Before the first moment of stupor had passed, he shouted 
that Albiot was at the door, and wanted to get to the 
platform in order to confirm the report. It would be 
difficult to form any idea of the clamour that was raised 
against the government if newspapers of the period were 


not available to aid in the task. The proprietor of the 


Grand Salon has since told me that the yelling, stamping, 
and beating of the walls was so violent, that he feared the 
building would collapse. Men were delirious with anger 
and indignation. So great was the excitement, that 
even Albiot could not make himself heard for quite ten 
minutes, although everybody in the hall was awaiting his 
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declaration with feverish anxiety. In a speech broken 
by passionate imprecations against the government and 
praises of myself, he described how I had been arrested 
at the frontier, in spite of the rights of the universal 
suffrage upon which the government itself lyingly pre- 
tended to rely. 

As soon as the outrage became generally known, my 
rivals themselves came to the meeting to protest against 
this method of suppressing a candidature by suppressing 
the candidate. The rare spectacle was then witnessed of 
candidates ascending the platform one after the other to 
withdraw in my favour. 

“Tt is reported that citizens Laurier and Cantagrel 
have just arrived!” shouted Jules Vallés. “What has 
happened to Rochefort traces out their duty for them. We 
await their withdrawals from the contest!” 

Valles set the example himself by withdrawing his 
candidature. Cantagrel and Stanson followed suit. 
Laurier was then called upon, but asked for time to con- 
sult his committee, as he was not in a position to decide 
off-hand. Vallés retorted, “We didn’t consult our com- 
mittees!” It was not until midnight that Laurier, having 
discussed the question with Gambetta, sent the following 
letter to the Rappel :— 

“At ten o'clock to-night, on arriving at the meeting 
at the Grand Salon, I learned that Rochefort had been 
arrested on returning to France to prosecute his candida- 
ture. I regard this arrest as an outrage on universal 
suffrage. In face of such violence, I and my friends are 
of opinion that Rochefort ought not to be opposed by our 
party. I withdraw my candidature in the first electoral 
division of Paris.” 
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During the agitation which transformed the Grand 
Salon into a Jacobin club, I continued chatting to the 
attendants at the Feignies buffet. The commissary was 
anxious at the rapidity with which time passed. He did 
not like the idea of sending me to the cells for the night, 
and could not very well consider me as a prisoner on parole. 
At half-past nine the minister of the Interior, who had 
probably been informed of the excitement provoked by my 
incarceration, decided to revoke his earlier orders. It was 
too late. My arrest had already had its effect. The 
minister sent instructions to Feignies for my immediate 
release. 

Apropos this incident, a good deal has been said, and is 
still said, concerning a safe-conduct offered by the govern- 
ment and accepted by me to cover the election period. It 
is suggested that there was a sort of contract, almost 
amounting to an entente cordiale, between the ministry and 
myself. The statement was exploited by the Tuileries 
organs in order to boast of the imperial magnanimity. 
I immediately replied to these insinuations by a letter 
published in the Rappel the following morning. After 
having related the circumstances of my arrest, I added— 

“The safe-conduct is imaginary. I have never seen 
one, and it has never been mentioned. If the government 
had shown the bad taste to offer me one, I should probably 


have replied that I didn’t care about being safe, and that I 


certainly didn’t want to be conducted. It is equally 
probable that I should have thrown it into the face of 
whoever offered it to me.” | 

Although I was no longer in custody, I was obliged to 
stamp up and down the platform at Feignies, awaiting the 
departure of the first train for Paris, It was late in the 
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night when I arrived at my destination. I did not know 
then that the government, by a series of incredible mistakes, 
had smoothed the ground for me to the point of removing 
with its own hand the tiniest pebble that might incon- 
venience me. 

A great meeting was arranged at the Rue Doudeauville 
hall. Though it had scarcely been advertised, more than 
four thousand electors assembled, and I was passed along 
like a packet from hand to hand to the platform. My 
arrest had the effect of leaving me the only candidate, 
except Carnot, who did not attend any meetings. There 
was, therefore, nobody to contradict me; and, happily for 
my oratorical faculties, I had not to sustain any debates. — 
Although a great talker, and often a gossiper,as I am a 
ready conversationalist, the thought of having to stand up 
to expound my ideas to a great mass of men always con- 
tracts my stomach and throat with such inexpressible agony 
as to nearly always prevent me from expressing myself. In 
this almost pathological case there is much natural timidity, 
but there is also the horror I have always felt at lending 
myself to anything like an exhibition. As long as I am 
seated at table, and can talk naturally and familiarly, I can 
go on for a whole evening. The moment I stand up, and 
people keep silence to listen to me, and I find myself con- 
strained to abandon my native simplicity and to choose 
more or less oratorical phrases, 1am no more myself than 
is an actor who comes on the stage without knowing his 
part and unable to count on a prompter. Complete re- 
volution and disorder reigns in my being. Occasionally 
in the Corps Législatif I pronounced short observations— 
some of which were more effective than long speeches— 
but this was because I did not mount the steps of the 
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tribune, and contented myself with replying from my seat 


to some ill-sounding insinuation or direct provocation. My 
election speeches were quite incoherent. My task, how- 
ever, Was a very easy one, for I had only to open my 
mouth to excite applause. One of my meetings was re- 
ported in three lines by a ministerial newspaper— 

“He appears—‘ Vive Rochefort!’ A glass of water is 
handed to him—‘Vive Rochefort!’ He drinks it—‘ Vive 
Rochefort!’ He wipes his face—‘Vive Rochefort!’ He 
leaves the platform—‘ Vive Rochefort !’” 

My committee soon perceived my total lack of eloquence, 
and its members carried their devotion almost to deceit in 


- order to help me out of the difficulty. It was arranged 


that they should address hostile questions to me I 
replied to them, and everybody expressed himself as 
satisfied. Enthusiasm in my favour was so great that 
Hippolyte Carnot was unable to make himself heard at the 
only meeting he attempted to address. As I had been told 
that it would be well for me to attend this meeting and 
reply to any objections made against me, I reached the hall 
while Colfavru, a December outlaw, was endeavouring to 
persuade the electors to accept the son on the strength of 
the republican exploits of the father. My entry into the 
hall was greeted with enormous acclamation. Colfavru was 
just saying— 

“I don’t deny the great services M. Rochefort has 
rendered to democracy, but——” 

“But what? What have you got to say? You are not 
going to insult our deputy—do you hear ?” 

Eight days before the election Belleville already regarded 
me as its representative. The unfortunate Colfavru tried 
to make a disclaimer of any aggressive thoughts towards 
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me. The audience wouldn’t hear him. He was dragged 
from the platform, and his clothes were rent into shreds. 
If I had not intervened, and claimed for him the liberty of 
speech that every citizen was entitled to, I don’t think he 
would have escaped from the place with a rag on his body. 
The first thing the electors did in this so-called aaa 
meeting was to suppress contradiction. 

I found out from papers discovered at the Tuileries after 
the 4th of September, that Villemessant had completely 
gone over to the Empire. He attacked my candidature 
with redhot bullets, reproaching me with the violence of 
the Lanterne which he had himself financed, and for which | 
he had suggested the title. If it brought down years of 
prison on my head, it had enabled him, at least, to pocket 
big dividends. 

In this connection the government gave another proof 
of stupidity. Instead of buying a popular paper, read by 
the working classes, the ministry addressed itself to the 
director of a society sheet which very rarely reached 
the hands of the voters of this populous quarter. All the 
newspapers were against me, but this improved rather than 
injured my chances of success. 

I accepted the mandat impératif, becuase I consider 
that an election address is like a bill which a man has no 
right to allow to be protested without thereby proclaiming 
himself a bankrupt. The Left in the Chamber made this 
a pretext for the publication of a violent manifesto which 
placed an impassable gulf between its theories and mine, 
I therefore stood almost alone in a struggle against all. 
Still I could say, like General Foy under the Restoration, 
that I had the entire populace of Paris behind me. 
Raspail’s past frightened his democratic colleagues, who 
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made him feel his isolation. He remarked just before the 
election— | 

“If Rochefort gets in, social revolution will not then be 
represented by one old man; we shall be two!” 

My entry into the Corps Législatif was to be like a 
bullet through a window-pane. The authorities did not 
reserve their manceuvrings for the last minute. The 
Reveil published a letter purporting to be signed by me, 
stating that after the manifesto of the Left I had no option 
but to withdraw my candidature. Happily, I had time to 
denounce the imposture, But on the very eve of. the 
polling it was announced at my last meetings that I had 
been killed in a duel. The audience sent out to make 
inquiries, and when the messenger brought back the news 
that not only had I not been killed, but that I had just 
been seen in perfect health, the purveyor of false news was 
thrashed until he admitted that the commissary of police 
of his quarter had paid him three frances to go round and 
announce my death at all the meetings that night. 

At the period of which I am writing elections lasted 
over two days. This favoured falsifications and the 
substitution of voting papers. As we had no doubt 
that the government would descend to any scheming to 
secure my defeat, a day and night watch was kept over 
the urns by members of my committee. 

On Sunday morning, November 25, 1869, the first 
day of the election, Villemessant wrote in the Figaro, “M. 
Rochefort has lost the sympathies of many during the 
electoral campaign. He will certainly not obtain 38000 
votes.” Thanks to the admirable organization and zeal of 
my committee, I already knew within a little what would 
be the result of the election. My friends had visited every 
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factory and private house in the district, and,were able to 
estimate that I should poll from 18,000 to 18,500 votes and 
be elected. It turned out that, despite the coalition of 
the liberal and Bonapartist press, despite the protest of 
the Left against my adhesion to the mandat impératif, 
and despite the efforts of that old creature Emile de 
Girardin, who called me the “candidate of outrage,” I 
was elected by 18,051 votes to the 13,000 cast for 
Hippolyte Carnot and 2000 for Frédéric Terme, the 
Imperial nominee. Deceived by the prophecy of the 
Figaro, the newspaper and theatrical world was extremely 
surprised at this overwhelming majority. I was told that 
the news was not credited at the Tuileries. I afterwards 
saw by the papers seized at the palace that Napoleon 
believed that he had scotched the revolutionary movement 
by his purchase of newspaper influence. He was quite 
upset at the fruitlessness of the expense. The agreement 
with the Figaro provided for the payment of two hundred 
and fifty thousand frances by the government, which 
Villemessant pocketed without distributing a centime 
amongst his shareholders. On his side he formally 
promised to bring about my defeat. The result of the 
election, therefore, affected him personally, and his hatred 
for me doubled, although he took care not to return the 
quarter of a million to the government. 

The Empress was then in Egypt for the inauguration 
of the Suez Canal. She wrote her. husband some most 
extraordinary letters concerning her reception by the 
Khedive. I found several in a desk at the Tuileries. 
She addressed him such confidences as these in the 
orthography and style of a concierge: “Ismail Pacha told 
me some things that would make your hair stand on end.” 
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I have since seen other letters of Madame Bonaparte 
correctly written and spelt, and in quite a different hand- 
writing to those dated from Cairo. This shows that most 
of her letters which are met with at autograph sales were 
dictated to some confidential dame dhonneur, who signed 
them in the name of the Empress. Those of which I 
had to make an inventory at the Tuileries, swarmed with 
errors in French and solecisms, and certainly emanated 
from another pen. Her imperial husband kept her posted 
by telegram on political events. The telegrams did not 
contain much, but were.very costly. He telegraphed to 
her from Compiégne on November 17, 1869, 9.43 p.m., 
“T am glad to learn that you are pleased with your re- 
ception. We are waiting the results of the elections here. 
In any event they will be bad.” 

This “in any event they will be bad” indicates that 
even if Carnot had been elected, the Emperor would not 
have considered the elections as satisfactory. But mine, on 
which he did not count, rendered them detestable. I know 
the Empress regarded it in this light, because when she 
opened the telegram announcing my election she screamed— 

“What! Rochefort elected! The people of Paris have 
given us a smack in the face!” 

And she sank down upon the sofa as if broken with pain. 

My entry into the legislative body caused a sensation. 


It seemed as if I dragged the revolution in with me. I 





took a seat by the side of Raspail, who was quite isolated, 
and treated as a pariah by the opposition, which was already 
“opportunist,” though the epithet had not then been in- 
vented. His first words were to ask me to swear not to 
speak to “that little monster of a Thiers,’ who had made 
him pass twelve years with rats and vermin in his 
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dungeons. I promised him, and, as a matter of fact, not 
a single word was exchanged between the future President 
of the Republic and myself during the short time I spent 
in the Chamber before my imprisonment at Ste. Pélagie. 

In order to have a little more freedom, I founded the 
Murseulaise, a veritable journal of Bashi-Bazouks, in 
which we undertook a daily and conscientious attack 
on the Empire, and everybody connected with it. I once 
took the trouble to reckon up that not a single one of 
my collaborators escaped the repression by the Versailles 
troops after the Commune. Millitre was murdered on the 
steps of the Panthéon, Raoul Rigault, was shot, Paschal 
Grousset and Arthur Arnould transported, Gustave Flourens — 
killed at the sword’s point, Breuillé transported, and I 
was myself sentenced to the same punishment. Even the 
printers who composed our articles were imprisoned. 

Absorbed by my paper, continually assailed by com- 
mittees and deputations, and occupied in the afternoons 
by the sittings of the Chamber, I became exhausted and 
fell ill. My pallor went from white to green, until my 
personal appearance startled everybody. I stretched my- 
self out in front of the fire in the Salle de Conferences 
of the Chamber one December afternoon, and succumbing 
to overwork, fell asleep. On awakening, I found myself 
surrounded by a group of members of the Conservative 
and Liberal majority, who were watching me with quite 
a comical air of commiseration. These Tuileries and 
Compiégne habitués, who, a few weeks later, voted in 
favour of my prosecution and arrest in spite of the 
parliamentary immunity to which I was entitled, showed 
really surprising solicitude. One of them put on his 
most concerned tone of voice to say— 
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“My dear M. Rochefort, what an existence of struggle 
and fatigue you are leading! It would be so easy to 
have the calm and repose of which you stand in need!” 

I was still half asleep, and didn’t appear to understand 
to what he alluded. Without thinking that he was 
re-echoing La Fontaine’s “ Wolf and Dog” fable, he 
added— 

“Nobody asks you to do anything contrary to your 
programme. All you have to do is to abandon the violent 
opposition the socialist committees impose upon you.” 

“T beg your pardon,” I replied, laughing. “It is the 
Emperor who is going in for opposition. He refuses every- 
thing I ask.” 

“But you haven’t asked for anything yet!” 

“Qh yes,” I objected, putting on a serious tone. “I 
have asked him to clear out, and he remains all the 
same !” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
VICTOR NOIR’'S MURDER—KIDNAPPED AND IMPRISONED. 


My first act as deputy was to lay a bill on the table, in 
conjunction with Raspail, providing for the abolition of the | 
conscription, and the substitution, in its place, of a scheme 
of three years’ obligatory service for every Frenchman. 
Our proposal was exactly the same as the one adopted 
a few years afterwards, and now in force. Raspail was 
then very aged. In his feeble voice he endeavoured 
to support our bill, The Centre pretended to be much 
amused at the idea of seeing their children serving France 
with a rifle on their shoulders, and kept interrupting the 
venerable orator by ironical cries of “ Louder! louder !” 
Raspail retorted, “It is true that I have some difficulty 
in making myself heard. But you must excuse me. You 
know that my voice has been extinguished by the 
dampness of the dungeons you have kept me in for the 
last fifteen years. I must leave you to suffer the remorse.” 
The incapable Forcade de la Roquette, minister of the 
Interior, opposed our project, calling it “ridiculous -and 
childish.” This attack upon Raspail and myself, and our 
plan of military service, which is to-day adopted everywhere 
except in England, cost the minister his portfolio. Several 
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days previously the ceremony of taking the oath had been 

gone through at the Louvre. The names of the recently 
elected deputies were called over in the presence of the 
chief of state, and after the customary formula had been 
recited, they lifted their hands and said, “I swear.” I 
did not attend the comedy. The master of ceremonies 
shouted my execrated name three times. Remarking my 
absence, Napoleon III, with a view to showing bravado, 
had the good taste to indulge in a laugh, which was embar- 
rassed rather than mocking. All the courtiers in the hall 
jumped at the opportunity to join in the chorus, and a 
long peal of laughter and applause followed the Imperial 
demonstration. The official papers made as much as they 
could of the incident. By treating our: proposal a day 
or two later as “ridiculous and childish,” poor Forcade 
de la Roquette gave me a chance which I did not let slip. 
I asked permission to make a personal explanation to the 
Chamber. Everybody was silent, for the moment I rose 
something violent on my part was anticipated. On this 
occasion I hurled this little speech at the heads of the 
majority— 

“The minister has taken the liberty of describing our 
bill as ridiculous and childish. The policy of the govern- 
ment appears to be to ridicule all our acts and words. 
The chief of the state has been the first to adopt this atti- 
tude by daring to laugh when the name of the deputy for 
the first division of Paris was called out in his presence. 
The Emperor grossly insulted the universal suffrage on 
which he pretends to rely. In any case, if I am ridiculous, 
I shall never be so ridiculous as the individual who walked 
about the promenade at Boulogne with an eagle on his 
shoulder and a lump of lard in his hat.” 

VOL, I. Q 
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It is hard to form an idea of the stupefaction caused 
by this speech. I should have continued if Gambetta 
had not pulled me back into my seat by the coat-tails, 
and whispered— | 

“You needn’t say any more.” 

The majority was crushed. It had never listened to 
anything like this before. A burst of cheering from the 
public galleries frightened the president, who attempted 
to protest against my words by saying that the chief of 
the state had nothing to do with the matter. I drove 
the nail home with the reply— 

“Tt is precisely because he had nothing to do with the © 
matter that I call attention to his impoliteness.” 

A member of the Right pointed at me and shouted— 

“ He is a public insulter!” 

“Excuse me,” I replied. “ Universal suffrage and I have 
been insulted. As to the insulter, he is at the Tuileries!” 

My allusion to the Boulogne affair rendered Forcade 
de la Roquette insupportable at court. He was blamed 
for having allowed me to get to the end of my insulting 
phrase, and was pitilessly dismissed. 

I frequently referred in the Chamber to the imminence 
of the Republic, and noticed that my prediction only found 
one sympathizer. This was Raspail. My words were 
received with deadly silence by every one else. Even 
the deputies who supported Gambetta, and who called 
themselves “ irreconcilables,’ remained.unmoved. I often 
had opportunities of discovering that the “ mountain” they 
formed was but a mere hill—a tumulus. Gambetta never 
expressed a desire, even by the most vague or roundabout 
phrase, to see the Imperial government replaced by the 
Republican régime. I defy anybody to extract a phrase 
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from his public speeches implying a direct and absolute 
attack upon the crime of December. 

We found ourselves separated from the Left, which 
leaned towards those in power. The press lost no oppor- 
tunity of disavowing us. But for the growing agitation 
in the street, and the war, to which Napoleon did not 
hesitate to send two hundred thousand men to death in 
hopes of being able to transport five hundred, we should 
have seen Ernest Picard as minister keeping the place 
warm for Gambetta. But if, in spite of Gambetta’s party, 
we announced ourselves as republicans, its members were 
obliged to become republicans, when, six months later, 
Bonaparte, imprisoned and dethroned, surrendered the 
throne to the Republic. I raise this point because, amongst 
other accusations brought against me by the moderates 
and the Versaillais, is that of having attacked Gambetta. 
It is the easiest thing in the world to prove that he 
constantly repudiated my policy, my means of action, and 
my object. He was always as hostile to me as _ his 
position and public opinion permitted him to be. He 
did not want the Republic then, and my claiming it 
interfered with his plans. That is the truth. 

But bold calculations, no less than temporizing schemes, 
were shortly to be played out. One of those catastrophes 
which bring about the expulsion of Tarquins and cause 
Bonapartes to founder, broke over Paris. I scarcely dare 
to say that the blow was unexpected, because it had 
certainly been premeditated. 

It is of interest that I should trace the crime of which 
Victor Noir was the victim from its origin, because it had 
more to do with the final overthrow than all the speeches, 
manifestoes, and newspaper articles of the period put 
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together. The terrible adventure, which provoked such 
indignation and excited the whole of France, is imperfectly 
understood. 

Prince Pierre Napoleon, son of Lucien, and certainly 
much more a Bonaparte than his pretended cousin the Em- 
peror, owed this treatment from the Tuileries to his brutal 
and almost savage Corsican manners. Pierre Bonaparte 
incessantly complained of this treatment, but his represen- 
tations were almost always badly received by the Emperor. 
In political circles this family hatred was known to exist, 
and, as a result of it, Pierre Bonaparte was to some extent 
an interesting personality. I was astonished to receive a — 
letter from him at the JAlarseillavse office, couched in 
these terms— 


“SIR, 
“After having outraged one after the other of my 
relatives, sparing neither women nor children, you use, the 
pen of one of your creatures to insult me. 
“This is quite natural, for my turn was certain to 
come, 
“Only, I have what is perhaps an advantage over the 
majority of those who bear my name—that is, I am a 
private citizen as well as a Bonaparte. 
“I therefore ask you if your ink-bottle is covered by 
your breast, though I confess that I have but little hope 
that you will accept my challenge. In fact, I see by the 
papers that your electors have ordered you to refuse to 
fight duels, and not to risk your precious existence. __ 
“Nevertheless, I call on you for satisfaction, trusting 
that you may still be inspired by some slight trace 
of French sentiment that will engage you to set aside 
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in my favour the measures of precaution behind which you 
have taken refuge. 

“Tf, then, by any chance, you consent to draw the 
bolts which render your honourable person doubly in- 
violable, you will find:me neither in a palace nor in a 
castle. 

“T simply live at No. 59, Rue d’Auteuil, and promise 
you, if you call upon me, that you won't be told that I 
am out. - 

se Awaiting your reply, sir, I have again the honour to 


salute you. 
“PIERRE NAPOLEON BONAPARTE.” 


In addition to being very insulting, this letter was quite 
incorrect, when considered from the point of view of what 
is called a “ provocation.” 

It had no reference to an article of mine, but to one 
written by Ernest Lavigne. He replied in almost moderate 
terms to a passage in a document signed by Pierre Bona- 
parte, which attacked the republicans most abominably. 
In the second place, when satisfaction in the shape of a 
duel is demanded, a man writes to his adversary, “I con- 
sider myself aggrieved by such and such a phrase in your 
article,and send you two of my friends, begging you to 
be kind enough to put them in relations with two of your 
own friends.” 

Pierre Bonaparte, who had been condemned to death for 
murder in Italy, had fought often enough to know that 
affairs of honour were arranged through the mediation of 
seconds, and not by the adversaries themselves. Then, the 
strange idea of inviting me to go to his house, which would 
have been a senseless proceeding, and at the same time 
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telling me I should find myself neither in a palace nor a castle, 
resembled an ambuscade, into which he evidently hoped I 
should be drawn by his insults. There was in reality no 
reason why he should adopt so impertinent a tone. I had 
never refused to fight. It was simply because I had fought 
so many duels that a motion was passed by my electors in 
my absence, requesting me not to fight duels in the future. 
Finally, it is worthy of remark that the Bonaparte who 
asked for satisfaction in the name of his family was pre- 
cisely the one who had insolently reproached Napoleon III. . 
with having contracted a mésalliance by marrying Mdlle. 
de Montijo. Why this sudden change of front? It is 
easy to guess. Prince Pierre only temporarily draped 
himself with the dignity of a proscrit ; he had had enough 
of his quarrel with the Emperor, and, with his abundant 
good sense, he thought that the best road to reconciliation 
with his cousin would be to sweep me from the latter’s path. 

I was young and active. Though I did not fence well, 
yet the foil was a dangerous weapon in my hands. The 
prince was very stout, and suffered from gout. If I had 
“pinked” him—to use a slang phrase—it would have been 
a nasty jar for the Imperial music. 

The gravest aspect of the affair is this. After sending 
me a most violent challenge, Pierre Bonaparte did not 
appoint his seconds. He, therefore, did not expect my 
seconds at his house, but wanted me myself. It was only 
after the murder of Victor Noir that I re-read his letter, 
and realized the amount of perfidy it concealed. At 
first I saw in it only a torrent of insults. I asked my 
collaborators, Millitre and Arthur Arnould, to act as my 
seconds, and insist upon an immediate duel. I could ~ 
have understood it if Ernest Lavigne, the author of the 
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article, had offered to take my place—a thing I should not 
have allowed—but I could not understand what in the 
world prompted my colleague, Paschal Grousset, to send 
his seconds to Prince Pierre Bonaparte. His name had not 
been mentioned in the affair, and he had nothing to do 
with it. He has since said that it was as correspondent 
of a Corsican paper, La Revanche, that he was concerned 
in obtaining satisfaction from the prince. His challenge 
would certainly not be entertained,.as when Prince Pierre 
improvised himself into a family avenger, it was my per- 
sonality he had in view, and none other. . 

Victor Noir, the murdered man, was not my second, as 
has been generally believed and stated. He was Grousset’s, 
and had been sent to Auteuil without my knowledge with 
Ulrie de Fonvielle. It was only in the course of the day 
that I heard what had been done. I was so sure that 
Pierre Bonaparte would take no notice of this fresh 
challenge, that I waited the return of my seconds at the 
Chamber, expecting them to have arranged with the prince’s 
representatives for a duel on the morrow. I showed the 
challenge I had received to several members of the Left. 
Emmanuel Arago immediately suspected something was 
wrong. 

“Be careful of him on the duelling-ground,” he said; 
“and, above all, don’t go to his house. He has already 
been mixed up in some unfortunate affairs.” 

There is no doubt that my affair would have been 
“unfortunate.” Paschal Grousset’s seconds found him in 
a dressing-gown in the drawing-room waiting for me, and 
not them, with a revolver in his pocket. Still he had 
appointed no seconds. He ought to have chosen them 
before challenging me, or at any rate to have communicated 
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their names immediately afterwards. What would have 
been his position if I had sent my friends to say, “Come, 
we will fight at once”? It was my intention to do so, 
because I never allow matters of this sort to drag. He | 
would have been forced to reply, “ Wait; I must find two 
friends who are prepared to assist me.” After the bravado 
of his letter, this would have covered him with shame and | 
ridicule. 

The moment the assassination of Noir became known, 
my opinion was formed. Pierre Bonaparte never intended 
to fight a duel with me. He had simply decided to kill me 
in cold blood, in order to get back into the’ good graces of 
the Emperor, and especially into those of the Empress. An 
old servant at the Tuileries told me, after the 4th of 
September, that the Empress was aware of the prince’s 
projects. The name of another member of the Imperial 
family, who had acted as intermediary between the 
Spaniard and the Corsican prince, was mentioned. This 
information, which may reasonably be believed to be true, ~ 
has never been confirmed from any other source, and I 
attach but slight importance to it. 

I was preparing to leave the Palais Bourbon at about 
five o’clock, intending to take a little fencing exercise, when 
I received the following telegram from Paschal Grousset :— 

“Victor Noir has been shot by Prince Pierre Bonaparte. 
He is dead.” 

I was ignorant of the fact that Grousset’s seconds had 
anticipated the arrival of mine at Auteuil, The wire was, 
therefore, Greek to me. It was not until I reached the 
Marseillaise office that I heard all about the affair. 

Victor Noir was a tall, strongly built young man. He 
was scarcely twenty-one years of age; gay, original, and 
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very communicative. He often supplied paragraphs and 
jokes to the paper. He was ready to join in any 
perilous enterprise. In fact, he was looked upon by all 
of us as a regular friend. He did not seem destined to end 
his life so tragically, and the news of his death almost 
suffocated us with wild, inexpressible rage. Milliere and 
Arnould reached the scene of the crime about ten minutes 
after Noir and Fonvielle. A crowd surrounded the place. 

“Don’t go in; there’s murder there!” shouted some 
people in the group. 

My seconds saw Victor Noir stretched on the pavement, 
his breast pierced by a ball. They picked up his hat, 
which had fallen from his hand. 

Pierre Bonaparte had been greatly surprised by the 
appearance of strangers when he expected my arrival. 
He drew a ten-chambered revolver from his dressing-gown 
pocket, thinking probably that if the first bullet went wide 
he could make amends with the nine that remained. He 
then fired on Victor Noir at close quarters. He also fired 
twice upon Ulric de Fonvielle, but happily the balls only 
passed through his clothes. The prince then related the 
fable which he had indubitably prepared for me. He 
pretended that the victim had slapped his face, just as he 
would have declared that I had struck him if I had accepted 
his invitation to visit him at his house. I had been 
sentenced to four months’ imprisonment for thrashing the 
printer Rochette; it would have been easy, therefore, to 
persuade a packed jury that I had attacked the prince with 
my customary violence, and that he had only acted in self- 
defence. This imposture would not have explained why 
Prince Pierre Bonaparte carried a ten-chambered revolver 
while walking in his own drawing-room, nor why, in view 
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of the inevitable duel which he had provoked himself, he 
had not appointed his seconds. But I was the enemy, and 
the general councillors forming the Haute Cour convoked 
to try the murderer would certainly not fail to lay his 
acquittal at the Emperor's feet. 

On hearing of the assassination, the Empress let fall a 
word which depicted the state of mind reigning at the 
Tuileries. 

“Ah! what a good cousin!” she cried, referring to 
the murderer. She did not worry about the murdered 
man. 

The semi-official press, with a candour worthy of its 
stupidity, reported this incriminatory exclamation, and 
turned it to the honour of the Empress. 

The commotion produced in Paris by the murder was 
indescribable. I don’t know whether the crime reconciled 
Pierre Bonaparte and the Tuileries, but I know that it 
alienated the Tuileries and France for ever. 

I heard of the murder at five o’clock.. An hour later I - 
drew up this article, or rather poster, considering the size 
of the type in which it was printed— 


“T had the weakness to believe that a Bonaparte could 
be other than an assassin. I even dared think that a loyal 
duel was possible with a member of this family, in which 
murder and ambuscade are matters of tradition and usage. 

“Our colleague Paschal Grousset shared my error, and 
to-day we weep the loss of our dear ill-fated friend 
Victor Noir, murdered by the bandit Pierre Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

“For eighteen years France has been in the blood- 
stained hands of the cut-throats, who, not content with 
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shooting down republicans in the streets, entice them into 
iniquitous snares and murder them. ! 
“People of France! have we not had enough of this ? 
“ HENRI ROCHEFORT.” 


- Prosecution immediately followed the publication of this 
sounding of the tocsin. The manifesto was held to con- 
stitute an appeal to arms; it might just as well have been 
regarded as an appeal to universal suffrage. Simultaneously 
with the exhibition of this desire to punish me for not 
wishing to be assassinated, the murderer was arrested. This 
was a pretence of satisfaction accorded to an excited public 
opinion. Pierre Bonaparte was made comfortable in the 
director’s apartments at the Conciergerie, and ate at his 
table. 

As soon as he had fired on Victor Noir, the prince 
summoned a doctor, who naturally said he saw evidences 
of the murderer’s face having been smacked. Doctors will 
certify whatever is required. Every day they declare 
little actresses to be too ill to appear on the stage, but not 
ill enough to prevent their supping at the most expensive 
restaurants at night. 

Had Victor Noir forgotten himself to the extent of 
striking the prince, I should have been privately informed 
of it, and of the cause of the scene. Ulric de Fonvielle, on 
whom the prince turned his weapon, might have had reasons 
for denying in court that Prince Pierre’s face was slapped, 
but there was no need for him to hide anything from me. 
I was his chief editor and he was my colleague. He always 
affirmed, and I give my word of honour on it now, that 
not only did our friend not slap Pierre Bonaparte’s face, 
but he held his hat in his gloved hand during the whole of 
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the interview, was calm throughout, and did not make the 
slightest gesture which could, by any chance, be regarded 
as indicating an aggressive intention. As a matter of fact, 
nobody was deceived by the story told in court. Not 
even the general councillors, who obeyed orders and ac- 
quitted the prince; nor the public prosecutor, Grandperret, 
who lied for all he was worth; nor the infamous Emile | 
Ollivier, who in this business, as in the Franco-German 
War question, showed himself to be the basest accomplice 
of Napoleonic vengeance. The miserable minister had not 
a word of blame for the assassin, nor a word of sympathy 
for the young and loyal victim. He pushed abject servility 
to his new master to its extreme limits. If, instead of 
consulting his turkeycock vanity, he had resigned office 
immediately after the crime, the imbecile would have 
created a splendid position for himself even in the eyes of 
the moderates. It would also have saved him from the 
responsibility for the subsequent disasters that fell on the 
country, from a shameful revocation a few months later, 
and from the execration of an entire nation. But the 
creature had hung about too long in the anterooms await- 
ing his call, to be able to make up his mind to leave the 
drawing-room in which he had at last been permitted to 
enter and sit down. 

On the startling news of the outrage becoming known, 
indignation meetings were organized for the same evening. 
Cries of fury were heard in the streets.. Bands assembled 
with the object of fetching the body from the private house 
at Neuilly in which it was lying, and transporting it to 
my offices. <A perfect delirium of vengeance was in the 
air. The truth is, that the murderer himself was only 
arrested to save him from being lynched by the crowd. 
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There was some talk of attacking the Conciergerie and 
killing the pseudo-prisoner. I afterwards learned that the 
Tuileries gang lost their heads on hearing of the failure of 
the plot. It was my death they wanted, and not Victor 
Noir’s. But they were going to pay dearly for it. 

- When I entered the Corps Législatif the next day, pale 
and dishevelled, a hushed silence fell on the Assembly. It 
was more disquieting for the government than forme. I 
knew that Ollivier had determined to prosecute me in the 
correctional police court, and overheard him BAY to a 
deputy in the lobby— © 

“Matters must be brought to a head. It is impossible 
to govern with Rochefort.” 

I immediately ascended the tribune to point out that the 
murdered man was a child of the people, and to declare that 
the people demanded that the murderer should be tried by 
a common jury. I asked whether, in view of the crime and 
of what had been going on for some months, we were in 
the presence of Bonapartes or Borgias. I concluded by 
inviting citizens to arm and secure justice for themselves. 

The cowardly Ollivier lost no time in making a sign to 
the president to close the debate, which had already com- 
menced to excite the public in the galleries. He described 
the crime as a “ painful event.” 

“Call it ‘the murder!’” shouted Raspail. 

Then the minister explained that .the law specially 
made for the Bonaparte princes in 1852 wouldn’t admit of 
Pierre Bonaparte being brought before a common jury. 
All they could do was to charge him in the Haute Cour. 

He would certainly have been convicted by the 
ordinary tribunals," but the judges in the Haute Cour 
would naturally be chosen one by one, and promised all 
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sorts of favours and decorations in return for a verdict of 
acquittal. 

Ollivier went on to boast of his respect for equality, and 
ended by addressing menaces to Raspail and myself. 

“We are moderation,” he shouted, “we are liberty; 
but if you constrain us, we shall know how to be force!” 

This fixing bayonets was greeted with wild applause by 
the majority, which a few months later was destined to 
slide into the mud of silence and remorse. So deep was 
the remorse when it did come, that one of the members of - 
the party prostrated himself before me, repeating— 

“ How right you were! How right you were!” 

Raspail was disgusted at the scene in the house, and 
endeavoured to reply to the cheering of the ministerial 
gang. He was interrupted by the president, who announced 
that the public prosecutor had just applied for authoriza- 
tion to prosecute me “ for BUNS to the Emperor, exciting 
revolt, and provoking civil war.” : 

Five minutes earlier Emile Ollivier had declared that 
he treated my insults with disdain. These proceedings 
scarcely indicated disdain. 

I have purposely recalled the incidents of this sitting of 
the Chamber, during which Raspail and I stood alone. Not 
a member of the Left intervened—neither Gambetta, nor 
Jules Favre, nor Ernest Picard. ‘This desertion lent 
considerable authority to the cynical Ollivier’s insolence 
in the eyes of the ministerial flock. The minister had the 
right to lay stress on the fact that only one of my colleagues 
supported me. He used and abused this argument. ! 

Victor Noir’s funeral had been fixed to take place the 
next morning. The ceremony gave promise of being a 
frightfully exciting one. From an early hour dense crowds 
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rendered circulation impossible in the vicinity of the house 
where the body was lying. How was the hearse to be got 
to the door? This appeared to be an insoluble problem. 
I was completely done up. I had not eaten for three days 
nor slept for three nights. The variety of emotions I had 
gone through had had its effect. On reaching the house I 
was literally carried to the door by the crowd. Delescluse 
and Louis Noir, the well-known novelist and brother of 
the victim, were already upstairs. Gustave Flourens soon 
appeared on the scene, and a first battle was fought as to 
whether the body should be interred in Paris or at Neuilly 
as arranged. One hundred thousand troops were mobilized 
in the barracks, ready to drown any insurrectional movement 
in blood. The crowd was unarmed. Surprised by the 
murder, it had not time to organize or come to any under- 
standing as to collective action. Impelled by the same 
sentiment of anger, it had assembled to demonstrate against 
both assassins—the one at the Tuileries and the other. 
Delescluse and I addressed our friends, and the immense 
majority of those present decided to follow us. I conducted 
the funeral, or, rather, the funeral conducted me. When 
about halfway along the road leading to the Auteuil 
cemetery, Flourens and several men surrounding him— 
with whose characters unfortunately he was not sufficiently 
acquainted—made a rush at the horses’ heads and tried to 
turn the cortége towards Paris. The hearse-driver refused 
to change the route, and the reins were cut. Crushed by 
the immense crowd that escorted me, I was thrown against 
the hearse-wheels several times, and should inevitably have 
been injured had the vehicle suddenly backed. So great 
was the danger, that my friends lifted me into the hearse 
itself, where I sat dangling my legs by the side of the 
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coffin. From the heights of this lugubrious observatory I 
saw the frightened rushes of the crowd as they occurred 
one after the other. I saw men fall and pick themselves 
up again, and others were pushed between the horses’ legs 
and almost beneath the wheels of the hearse. It was no 
use my shouting to warn them; my voice was drowned 
by the noise. To add to my nervousness, the fresh air 
penetrated my empty stomach, and set up a sinking feeling 
which took away the last semblance of strength. All of a 
sudden, and without any apparent reason, my brain reeled, 
and I fell senseless upon the hearse. 

When I opened my eyes, I was in a cab with Valles and 
a couple of members of the Marseillaise staff. My first — 
words were, “Quick, get me something to eat; I’m dying 
of hunger.” 

Vallés himself jumped from the cab, and bought two 
pounds of bread and a bottle of wine. I ate half the bread 
and drank the wine at a single draught. We were then in 
Paris, near the Etoile, in the Champs Elysées, I recollect 
vaguely having been taken to a grocer’s shop, where my 
temples were rubbed with vinegar by the man who called 
the cab in which I recovered consciousness. 

This is the story of the fainting fit out of which 
the Bonapartists made capital. It was due to extreme 
exhaustion, brought about by seventy-five hours’ overwork, 
without food or sleep. Human strength has its limits. 
These limits had been reached in my.case, and I could no 
longer support myself either standing or sitting. This is 
the only true and plausible explanation. I ran no risk 
amongst the two hundred thousand persons who escorted 
me aS mourners; every man present was devoted to me. 
This did not prevent the semi-official press from accusing 
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me of cowardice. I repeat that I had nothing to fear. 
After a few minutes’ hesitation, when the attempt was 
made to turn the horses’ heads, good sense obtained the 
upper hand, and the interment took place in Neuilly ceme- 
tery, in accordance with Delescluse’s wishes and my own. 

It was in Paris itself that we ran into danger. The 
ceremony terminated, a number of our friends returned on 
foot by way of the Are de Triomphe. Several squadrons 
of cavalry with drawn swords were stationed near the 
Rond Point of the Champs Elysées. Their orders were to 
disperse the crowd, although it consisted of only a few 
persons, who were taking the shortest road home from the 
funeral. But the silly Ollivier wanted to prove that he 
had “the force” of which he had boasted. © 

I saw the commissary of police, with the tricolour 
wound round his abdomen, advancing towards me. He 
announced that three warnings to disperse would be 
followed by a charge. | 

The drums beat for the first time. 

Set up by my repast, I leapt from the carriage and 
approached the police officer. My words are recorded in 
the accounts of that memorable day. 

“ Sir,” I said, “the citizens surrounding me are taking 
the same road back from the funeral as they followed on 
their way out to Neuilly. Do you intend to bar their 
- way?” 

The drums beat for the second time. 

“It’s no good your talking,” replied the man with the 
coloured belly. “ Withdraw! re} will be resorted to. 
You will be cut down!” 

“T am a deputy,” I snomye’, exhibiting my medal. 
“Kindly allow me to pass.” 

VOL. I. . R 
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“No! You'll be the first to be cut down.” 

At this moment I turned round, and noticed that the 
avenue was almost empty. The bulk of the demonstrators 
had retired into the side streets. 

“Keep clear!” I shouted to the others. “It is stupid to 
be massacred uselessly. The Empire can do what it likes 
now ; it has received its finishing blow.” 

Everybody obeyed me, and the cavalry was reduced to 
charging the trees in the Champs Elysées. One of the 
soldiers was thrown, and lay senseless on the ground. This 
greatly amused the public, who kept well out of the reach 
of swords. The corpse of an enemy always smells sweet. 

If the trial of the Conciergerie lodger hung fire, my own 
was pushed on at the devil’s own pace. The application 
made to the Chamber for permission to prosecute me was 
debated on the following day. Ollivier spoke in its favour, 
declaring that he didn’t want any more “ days.” 

“How about the ‘day’ of the 2nd December?” I 
shouted from my place. “You like that sort, don’t you?” 

Some members of the Left endeavoured to raise 
technical objections against the proposal to prosecute me. 
I cut them short with this reflection— 

“Tt is clear that if you want to imprison me to-day, 
it is because you haven’t been able to get rid of me other- 
wise. But I don’t lay any stress on this. If I did, it 
might appear that I was defending myself. The govern- 
ment has made so many mistakes in dealing with me, and 
has prosecuted me on so many silly, mean pretexts—I say 
this in the presence of two former ministers, who by their 
extraordinary errors of judgment have virtually taken 
me by the arms and led me into this Chamber,—that it 
would be folly on my part to attempt to prevent the 
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ministry from indulging in some fresh stupidity. The 
Republic will profit by the mistakes of the Empire.” _ 

This invocation of the spectre of the Revolution was 
not calculated to secure for me the sympathies of the 
Bonapartists. Jules Simon defended me better and at 
greater length than anybody else. The impostor Ollivier 
solemnly promised the Chamber that my case should be 
tried by a jury. The very next day I was summoned to 
appear in the correctional police court! Not only did the 
minister obtain the vote of the Chamber under false 
pretences; but he considered it justifiable to apply to a 
deputy elected by universal suffrage a law which he him- 
self declared to be bad when applied to private individuals 
or journalists. I warned the government that if, as a result 
of my conviction, they declared me ineligible to sit in 
Parliament, I should become only the more eligible in the 
eyes of my constituents. If they quashed my election ten 
times, the electors of the first division would return me 
ten times to the Corps Législatif. This menace led the 
government to reconsider any idea they may have had of 
declaring me ineligible. It is true, that as the Empire fell 
before the expiration of my term of imprisonment, a 
declaration of ineligibility would not have affected me, as 
the revolution of the 4th of September would have 
immediately restored me any rights the Kmpire had 
deprived me of. — 

I did not take the trouble to appear in court, having 
previously told the minister of Justice that I should con- 
sider myself honoured rather than dishonoured by any 
conviction at the hands of his judges, The president of the 
court read a judgment he had received from the ministry, 
inflicting six months’ imprisonment each on Paschal 
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Grousset, on Dereure, our manager and contributor, and on 
myself. 

As they were unable to put down the Marseillaise by 
legal means, its staff was gradually suppressed. 

It was from the lips of the strutting Ollivier himself, 
in the lobby of the Chamber, that I heard the result of the 
trial which I had disdained to attend. The great silly, who, 
with his natural dirtiness and green spectacles, resembled 
a public scribe or a shady financial agent, was impudently 
telling a number of his friends as I passed, “ We have given 
them six months and a fine of three thousand francs. We 
didn’t wish to be too hard on them.” ‘This statement was _ 
the most undisguised avowal of the compact between the 
government and the magistracy, because the “we didn’t 
wish” clearly indicated that it was not justice but the 
ministry that convicted us. This ambitious man of seventh- 
rate capacity was so proud of having unhooked a portfolio, 
that he did everything to prove that he was everything 
in the Empire, and that there were no limits to his 
power. 

I had been convicted by default, and on the morrow of 
the day on which the time for appeal expired, I was invited 
to constitute myself a prisoner. Not having recognized my 
judges, I did not purpose taking any notice of their com- 
munications. I reminded Ollivier that in one of his gala 
performances in the Chamber he had said, if you constrain 
us, we shall know how to be the force. - “I constrain you,” 
I said. “Be the force!” 

This challenge embarrassed the oaverTiMene a great deal, 
as it compelled them to have recourse to an act of police 
brutality. One day, two days passed, before the ministers 
decided to move. Each hour of delay increased public 
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excitement. Besides this, my refusal to surrender neces- 
sitated an application to Parliament for permission to arrest 
me. The discussion which this gave rise to was even more 
violent than the preceding, though the result was the 
same. Ollivier urged that it was indispensable that my 
arrest should be voted, and opposed Gambetta’s demand 
that the sentence should not be executed until after the 
close of the session. The Chamber had not been grovelling 
and toadying to power for eighteen years for nothing. It 
was incapable of such an act of independence. It blindly 
accorded-everything that the apostate minister demanded. 
I was therefore sacrificed to the beasts and to the police 
agents, 

I expected to be arrested at the door of the Palais 
Bourbon at the close of the sitting. Time was, however, 
required to take measures to repress any popular movement, 
so I was not interfered with on quitting the Chamber. 

I went alone to dine at Brébant’s in the evening, in 
order to escape the curiosity that followed me everywhere. 
I met Charles Marchal on the staircase, with George Sand 
on his arm. I had never spoken to her before. She 
expressed a desire that we should all three sit at the same 
table—an invitation which I accepted with pleasure. We 
spent a part of the evening together. George Sand, who 
had been an enthusiastic republican in 1848, and, it is said, 
drew up Ledru Rollin’s celebrated circulars, ended by 
adopting an eclectic and pretended liberal Bonapartism of 
which the Princess Mathilde was the vague representative. 

While we were dining, Ollivier got his forces together, 
and imagined that the psychological moment had come. 
I had to meet my electors at the Marseillaise Hall in the 
Rue de Flandre at La Villette. 
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Public emotion was at its height. At this epoch hearts 
and brains bubbled with excitement. They have cooled 
down strangely since. As soon as I reached the Rue 
Rambuteau, I began to overtake a long file of persons 
wending their way to the meeting. I kept myself out of 
sight in the back of the cab. Had I been recognized, I 
should have been surrounded by demonstrators, and it 
would have been impossible for me to have reached my 
destination. The crowd became so dense near the meeting- 
room, that I was obliged to leave my conveyance and 
continue on foot. Flourens was already there, in a state 
of extraordinary agitation, for he, like.everybody else, 
imagined that the dénowement was at hand. I was 
struggling towards the entrance amidst deafening cheers, 
when two citizens, whom I had no reason to suspect, took 
my arms ostensibly to help me through the crowd. They 
walked me across a space kept clear by the troops, pushed 
me into a sort of passage, and a couple of iron gates were 
immediately closed behind us. I saw I was captured. 
A policeman standing near a cab said, “You are M. 
Rochefort ?” and without waiting for my reply motioned 
me to step into the vehicle. 

I lost my hat, and my clothes were torn in the fearful 
struggle that preceded my kidnapping, for the arrest was 
effected by means of a veritable ambuscade. It was in 
this lamentable state that I entered the office of Ste. Pélagie, 
where the director of the prison was awaiting me. He 
was very profuse in his greetings, and addressed me as 
“ Monsieur le Député.” 

While the formalities for locking me up were being 
gone through, strange scenes were passing in the Rue de 
Flandre. As I can only describe what I saw myself, I 
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refer to the account in the Rappel of February 9, 1870, 


for a description of the events of that night. For fear 


of appearing to give justification for the fury of the 


police, the Rappel attenuated its picture of the public effer- 
vescence. To give an example, the paper did not consider 
it safe to mention the fact that the man who arrested the 
commissary of police was Gustave Flourens himself. On 
hearing of my arrest he shouted— 

“Universal suffrage no longer exists. I proclaim the 
Revolution, and commence by arresting the commissary of 
police.” | 

The functionary happened to be Barlet, who had been 
one of my schoolfellows at St. Louis, He thought his 
last hour had come, and murmured in a supplicating voice— 

“T am a father of a family, sir!” | 

When these individuals ill-treat and imprison a citizen 
who doesn’t move on quickly enough to please them, they 
never inquire if he is the father of a family. The moment 
they think they run any danger themselves, they take care 
to proclaim the fact that others are dependent on them, 

Flourens took his prisoner away from the meeting in 
triumph, but by-and-by he got tired of his burden, and 
didn’t know what to do with it, so he handed Barlet over 
for safe keeping to a man of his acquaintance, who took 
possession of the prisoner all the more readily because he 
happened to be a secret police agent himself. 

During the night that followed my incarceration, the 
whole of the staff of the Marseillaise was arrested. Even 
the manager and the office-boy were thrown into prison. 
Those who had already been convicted for press offences 
came to Ste. Pélagie; the others were detained at Mazas 
without any specified charge being made against them. 
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At any cost Ollivier determined to prevent the appearance 
of the paper. As there remained nobody to write the 
articles, and nobody to sign the paper as_ responsible 
manager, it did not appear. Never had law, justice, and 
the rights of men been so odiously trampled underfoot. 
And this Ollivier of evil presage and imbecility had been 
expressly chosen to inaugurate the Liberal Empire ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


RESCUED FROM PRISON AND MADE A MEMBER OF THE 
PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


I HAD not yet experienced the peculiar sensation of being 
in prison. It seemed to me that I had returned to college. 
The locking up at eight o’clock, the impossibility of opening 
the windows when you feel you would like a breath of 
fresh air, the thickness of the walls which weigh upon you, 
—all these things sometimes make you feel as if you would 
like to ery. The morale alone is affected. I was as com- 
fortably installed as in a hotel, and had the right to 
consider myself as an invalid who had been forbidden to 
leave the house for six months. If I had been less worried 
on the score of my paper and less bothered by visitors, 
I could not have wished for a better opportunity to under- 
take some important work, My fellow-prisoners and I also 
had a presentiment that the Empire was sick unto death, 
and like Little Dorrit’s father, imprisoned for twenty- 
five years for debt, we were continually expecting to be 
delivered from prison. We therefore passed our days in 
useless conciliabules, or, just as at college, in receiving 
the new-comers, for our numbers were added to daily. In 
order to make himself believe that he was showing force, 
Ollivier went on arresting right and left, and provided 
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his Delesvaux with plenty of work. Life was passed in 
gossiping and lunching. I never knew who to thank 
for the presents of food, wine, flowers, caged birds, 
that reached me in prison. Still we always feared some 
treachery, and a poor devil who had been sentenced for 
publishing a paper he had not read, was promoted to the 
dignity of poison-taster-in-ordinary. We cut up a lobster, 
gave him a claw to eat, and if he did not fall dead, 
poisoned by strychnine or prussic acid, we devoured our 
share of the food. 

‘We each had the right to receive a certain number of 
visitors. My own list was almost unlimited. My son 


Octave, better known as Bibi, was getting on for eight 


years of age. He spent most of his afternoons running 
about the prison, visiting one cell after another, and 
ended by regarding himself as a most dangerous state 
prisoner. I used to give him my articles to take out 
clandestinely. They would have been detained or con- 
fiscated by the prison officials. They were signed “ Henri 
Dangerville.” I paid a man of that name ten francs a day 
for the use of his personality, the signature of articles being 
obligatory at that epoch. One day Bibi lost the article 
I had slipped into his pocket for delivery at the printing- 
office. When he told me of the accident I feared that the 
copy might have fallen into bad hands, and that measures 
would be taken to- prevent its transmission in future. 
I said to my son angrily— 

“Tf you belonged to the police you couldn’t have done 
worse !” 

The poor child was overcome by these words. 

“T swear, papa, I don’t belong to the police,” he repeated, 
weeping. 
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I had great difficulty in comforting him, and very often 
during my stay in prison he asked me if I really thought 
he was one of the police. He never got over my saying to 
him one day when he was shouting— 

“Don’t make such a noise, Bibi, or we shall get notice 
to leave the prison !” 

Although I was perfectly capable of putting my room 
in disorder, it would have been difficult for me to have 
broomed and dusted it, and it was quite beyond my strength 
to make my bed. I was, therefore, allowed an auxiliary, 
who for .fifteen francs a month and the scraps from our 
table was delighted to do our cleaning. 

I have often been able to confirm this observation—that 
the prison officials who are in continual contact with the 
police are better informed than the government itself as to 
the political state of the country. I recollect that at the 
Citadel of Ré, where I was incarcerated at the moment 
of Barodet’s election in 1873, the director of the prison 
predicted two days before the election that M. de Rémusat, 
the official candidate, would be beaten by about fifty 
thousand votes, whereas Thiers and his friends estimated 
that he would have a majority of about thirty thousand. 
This divergence evidently depends upon the fact that the 
agents charged to report on the state of public opinion fear 
lest they may get into their chiefs’ bad books if they 
furnish information unfavourable to the established régime, 
while when talking amongst themselves these functionaries 
have no reason to conceal their real opinions. The director 
of Ste. Pélagie was ready to cry with the biggest crowd 
if by doing so he could keep his position. He had no 
illusions on the score of the general dissatisfaction which 
threatened to smash the Empire to pieces before long. He 
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therefore showed us great consideration, reserving to 
himself the right to change his attitude if the Tuileries got 
the upper hand. 

As the result of all the excitement I had gone through, 
I really fell very ill, Want of exercise affected my 
appetite, and I became visibly aneemic. The chief guardian 
noticed my condition, and informed the director, who came 
and begged me to apply to the minister of the Interior for 
transfer to a hospital. And as the idea of promotion is 
never absent from a functionary’s mind, he innocently 
remarked, “See how unfortunate it would be for me if you 
fell ill here!” Iasked him to kindly leave me alone. I~ 
had not applied to be allowed to enter Ste. Pélagie, and 
certainly should not make any application to be released. 
Notwithstanding, I tried to combat my illness by going to 
the recreation-yard oftener, although the place was damp 
enough to sodden your bones. I endeavoured to gain 
strength by playing bowls, and amusing myself on the 
parallel bars. But I soon tired of these objectless distrac- 
tions, and returned to my room. I was also very anxious - 
on account of my paper, which Emile Ollivier had promised 
the Emperor he would kill by accumulating fines, Un- 
fortunately, I was materially interested in the Marsevlaise. 
Its failure might bring about my own. This would have 
been a stain on me personally, which I could never have 
supported, unjust though it might have been. For this 
reason, I have refused ever since to enter into any 
combination involving the slightest amount of pecuniary 
responsibility. I have accepted the chief editorship of the 
Intransigeant, but I have only the political direction of 
the paper. I prefer to let fortune slip than to risk a 
judicial liquidation. 
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The raising of the curtain upon the burlesque of a trial 
at Tours enlivened the monotony of our cloistered existence 
a little. Milliére, Paschal Grousset, and I were summoned 
as witnesses by the Haute Cour, composed of general 
councillors, who had been promised everything they asked 
for, and who were going to pretend to judge Pierre Bona- 
parte. I had never seen him before, and I don’t think 
any human being ever succeeded in presenting himself in 
so repulsive an aspect. His heavy, rounded shoulders were 
surmounted by a boar’s head, his brushed-up moustaches 
taking the place of tusks. This Bonaparte was not a 
Dutchman, but he seemed far from being a Frenchman. 
He spluttered in a sort of Italian dialect which was almost 
incomprehensible. The low forehead hid the eyes of a 
beast, and, like all carnivorous animals, he was all jaw. 

The trial was just what was to be expected before such 
a tribunal. The accused interrupted the witnesses, and 
denied their:evidence. He did this the more impudently, 
as he saw that the president and the Imperial advocate 
encouraged him in his aggressive attitude. 

When I appeared between two gendarmes—I, who 
was treated as a criminal, because I had protested against 
the crime—there was a movement of sympathy even in 
this court, which was packed in advance with police agents, 
For some extraordinary reason, Pierre Bonaparte kept 
silent in my presence. When I asked him why he had 
sent his so-called challenge by post instead of having it 
placed in my hands by his seconds, as had been the usage 
from time immemorial; and why he had not even appointed 
the seconds, who were indispensable. in any hostile meet- 
ing, he made no attempt to reply. The Imperial advocate 
immersed himself to the neck in servility. He treated 
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Victor Noir as the accused, and as the poor lad had been 
assassinated, it 1s easy to see how impossible it was for 
him to defend himself. 

I returned almost light-heartedly to prison ; it appeared 
much preferable to this diseusting court. I took back with 
me a horrid impression of the trial, and a bouquet which 
a lady in court graciously offered me. 

But the acquittal of this cousin did not Pee ea 
the position of the other. He was preparing a national 
consultation in the form of a plébiscite. It is a dangerous 
empiric remedy, because, if you consult anybody, doctor 
or elector, it implies the admission that you feel ill. It — 
was only another comedy of the same character as the 
Tours trial. Supposing the Empire were in a minority, 
it is perfectly certain Napoleon III. would stick to the 
throne all the same. For this reason the trick of dropping 
“oui” or “non” into urns protected by the Imperial 
gendarmes was regarded as a miserable piece of shilly- 
shallying. Then, as is the case under all régimes that 
feel themselves by their own fault helpless to avoid a fall 
or to parry a blow, the pitiable Emile Ollivier resorted to 
fabricating plots. He had bombs placed in police-agents’ 
cellars, and, of course, had them discovered there. Upon 
this about forty republicans were arrested, and the autho- 
rities set themselves to work to save society—that of the 
Tuileries and Compiégne, because they didn’t worry very 
much about the other. I was in prison, so it was difficult 
to allege that I took part in any nocturnal conciliabules. 
The scarcely secret agents employed to prepare the plot 
were mixed with the other prisoners, it being under- 
stood that, after their conviction, these creatures would 
find a street door open. They admitted everything, and 
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compromised innocent republicans by their false avowals. 
Some of the accused called me as a witness, and I was 
extracted from Ste. Pélagie for the second time. I noticed 
that the judges showed less assurance than those at Tours. 
One could see by their attitude that they felt that the 
edifice was getting shaky, and that a collapse was imminent. 
Sentences were pronounced in a haphazard fashion. 
The two secret agents were convicted and sentenced and 
liberated the same evening. As they had undertaken the 
plot on contract, the price of which was afterwards dis- 
puted, one of the men, who was left with a stock of 
useless bombs on hand, did not hesitate to bring an action 
against the people who had employed him to organize the 
conspiracy. © 

After my imprisonment, Victor Hugo made a point 
of being one of the first to congratulate me. He did so 
by means of a letter to the Rappel, which proves the 
strong sympathy he still had for me. 


“ Hauteville House, February 10, 

“T have written to you several times, but doubt whether 
my letters have reached you. I am making this one 
short, so that it may have a better chance of getting into 
your hands. Being in the image of the Empire, I hope 
it will pass. 

“You are in prison! I congratulate the Revolution 
on it. : 

“Your popularity is immense, like your talent and 
your courage. Everything I predicted to you is being 
realized, You are now a strength for the future. 

“T am, as ever, profoundly your friend, and press your 
hand, dear proscrit, dear conqueror. 

| “Victor Huao.” 
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My window looked out on the street, and this enabled 
me to acknowledge the salutes passers-by gave me. This 
made the solitary confinement I had at times to put up 
with less hard to bear. But in order to make it as 
rigorous as possible, the authorities stationed a row of 
police beneath my window to prevent my friends stopping. 
When my children were forbidden to come and kiss me, 
they went to the first floor of a restaurant opposite, and 
shouted their greetings across the street. One day my 
boy Octave yelled too loudly, and was overheard by 
a police officer, who had the wineshop-keeper’s place 
summarily closed, although the unfortunate man was | 
absolutely ignorant of our system of telegraphing. These 
ignoble persecutions added to the outrage inflicted on 
universal suffrage by my arrest. They had, too, the 
effect of endearing me more than ever to the Parisians. 
The Jardin des Plantes gardeners sent bouquets of rare 
flowers every day, and my cell became a veritable hot- 
house. These constantly renewed expressions of sympathy 
for me constituted so many non-equivocal signs of antipathy 
to the Empire and the Emperor, The latter had no illusions 
as to the real situation, despite the result of his plébiscite. 
I am convinced, and I have even had proofs of it in my 
own hands, that the Emperor only resigned himself to 
war in order to bring the influence of the military 
successes on which he counted to bear on his projects 
of unbridled repression at home. On the 4th of September 
I received from the provinces a document discovered in 
the papers of a préfet, bearing the sufficiently explicit 
title, “ List of persons to be arrested after the first victory.” 

It was, therefore, above all against us that he was © 


preparing to move. So strong was our presentiment that 
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this was the case, that at the commencement of hostilities 
we purchased the instalment of the Tour dw Monde 
containing the description and history of New Caledonia. 
We all had an idea that we should be sent there some day, 
and it is a remarkable coincidence that it was Olivier Pain, 
Paschal Grousset, and myself who were the most enthusi- 
astic students of the topography, flora, and fungi of the 
island to which we were transported, and whence all three 
of us escaped together. | 

I am relating only what I saw. Naturally I was not 
present at the sitting of the Corps Législatif, when Emile 
Ollivier edified the world with his lightness of heart, 
and rang the changes on his warlike boasts. Nor did I 
hear the fat Lebceuf declare that the army did not lack 
a gaiter-button, which of course was not to be taken as 
meaning that it was not short of shoes and cannons. 

Arrested on the 9th of February, to undergo a six 
months’ term of imprisonment, I completed my incar- 
ceration on the 10th of August. I was preparing to leave 
Ste. Pélagie, when the director invited me to his office to 
inform me that I was not to be set at liberty in consequence 
of the government having decided that I was to serve my 
earlier sentences. I pointed out in unusually violent terms 
that the Corps Législatif had only authorized my arrest 
for a specific act—namely, my article relative to Victor 
Noir’s murder—and that if Parliament had intended me to 
serve earlier sentences, it need not have awaited the Victor 
Noir affair to send me to prison. I urged that the govern- 
ment’s action constituted a violation of its contract with 
the Chamber, and amounted to arbitrary detention. The 
director did not know what to reply, but he knew how to 
keep me in prison. State reasons formed the excuse for 
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this abuse of power. Revolution was rumbling in Paris. 
Recruits at Chalons were trained with sticks for fear lest 
they should aid an insurrection with their rifles. With 
shouts of “Vive la République!” they had hustled their 
superior officers. My presence in the streets at that 
moment would certainly have given considerable impetus 
to the agitation. Without being consulted, and even in 
spite of myself, I had become the pivot of an irresistible 
anti-dynastic movement. Although it was sick unto death, 
the Imperial régime, like all moribunds, tried to prolong 
its agony. My reappearance could only slightly anticipate 
the last breath. Our uninterrupted defeats had not only . 
revealed the numerical superiority of the Prussians, but 
had shown in painful relief the incapacity, the ignorance, 
and—it is not worth while mincing words—the rottenness 
of most of our generals. Only a little while before he got 
thrashed at Woerth, MacMahon shouted joyously— 

“Messieurs les Prussiens, I’ve got you now !” 

These commanders of corps looking for their troops in 
the garrison towns as for needles in bundles of hay; these 
turning movements which always turned us; these un- 
analyzable disorders, so singular in a sovereign who was 
constantly saying, ‘Order! I will answer for order!” had 
shown in all its nudity the instability of this castle of 
cards, which for eighteen years had called itself the Empire. 

An indignation which was complicated by disgust 
rushed to everybody’s brains and lips. Louis Napoleon 
had gone to the front with the troops.- He showed great 
prudence in remaining there. If he had had the temerity 
to return to Paris he would have been torn to pieces on the 
spot just as a negro who has violated a white woman 
would be in America. 

ts 
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The ministers, whose councils were so funny, presided 
over by this fairy-tale Empress, still endeavoured to de- 
ceive the public as to the immensity of our disasters. The 
“ Marseillaise” was still sung, by order, in the subventioned 
theatres. Bands of lazzaroni, composed of the inferior 
police, paraded the streets, crying, “A Berlin!” but their 
ranks thinned daily from the moment their pay was 
reduced. To use a slang expression, this battage did not 
catch on. The cries, “A Berlin!” were often answered by 
others of “Vive la République!” which was a compensa- 
tion for ts. The Ste. Pélagie officials had always been 
polite; they now became obliging, cringing. We were no 
longer punished by solitary confinement, and were allowed 
to receive any visitors we wished. I believe that if we 
had decided to set up a provisional government in the 
prison, nobody would have interfered with us. 

In consequence of a judgment of the Sixth Chamber, 
the publication of our paper had been suspended for two 
months. It was re-started, but the declaration of war 
placed us in a singularly awkward position. As the 
national flag was engaged, our protests might have been 
regarded as an understanding with the enemy. On the 
other hand, our conscience forbade us to encourage, even by 
the semblance of approbation, an unreasoned and objectless 
campaign, directed much less against the foreigner than 
against the republicans at home. We therefore came to the 
radical resolution to suppress ourselves. In order that I 
may not be accused of antedating my prediction, here is 
the letter I addressed to my colleagues on July 25, 1870— 

“In view of the military dictatorship under which we 
have been living since the declaration of war, and of the 
- situation in which not only republican-socialist newspapers 
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but their editors find themselves (I am again in solitary 
confinement at Ste. Pélagie), I do not think the Marseillaise 
can continue a struggle in which it would be necessary, 
in order to escape a judicial catastrophe, to replace the 
expression of our convictions by reports of unwelcome 
battles and the names of killed and wounded. Conse- 
quently, it seems to me that rather than risk suppression 
we should suspend publication of a paper which has sacri- 
ficed everything to the people. The suspension will only 
be temporary. The ‘Marseillaise’ of Rouget de Lisle is 
to-day a Bonapartist and official anthem. We will resume 
publication when it ayain becomes republican and seditious.” . 

My colleagues unanimously approved of my proposal. 

Nobody can accuse me of having any illusions on the 
score of the value of the Imperial army, or upon the pro- 
babilities of this criminal war. Bonapartist writers have 
described it as having been extremely popular, and almost 
imposed by the nation. This is the height of bad faith on 
their part. It was the result of a court intrigue of which 
the principal instigator was General Bourbaki, commander 
of the Imperial guard, who, on hearing that the Hohenzollern 
affair was settled, said before the Empress in a salon at the 
Tuileries— 

“What a pity! I should have been so happy to have 
taken the Emperor into Berlin at the head of the Imperial 
guard.” | 

When the Empress heard this, she- went to awaken her 
husband, who had already retired. She made him get 
up and return to the salon to renew the deliberation, — 
and the war which at midnight had been conjured was — 


decided upon at two o'clock in the morning. The idea @ 


was immediately unpopular, in so much that it became — 
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necessary to impress all the available police agents, and 
employ them to stifle the murmurs that arose on all hands, 
with shouts of victory and warlike songs. It is important 
to establish, with proofs in support of it, that the Emperor 
did not even have the excuse of a current of national 
feeling to allege in explanation of his mad and disastrous 
resolution. It was in spite of us, and in spite of all 
Frenchmen gifted with any good sense, that the war was 
decided upon and carried out. | 

On the morning of the day when, Bonaparte being a 
prisoner, I ceased to be one, the street on which we looked 
through our prison bars seemed unusually noisy. The 
companies of police told off to watch the place had been 
doubled; still there was nothing very threatening in the 
glances that were cast in the direction of our windows. 
One would imagine that the men were quite ready to 
desert their Emperor. 

About noon a large group of women of the working- 
class assembled beneath the windows and shouted to me— 

“Citizen Rochefort! you won't be there long. Napoleon 
has surrendered at Sedan, and the Empire is overthrown!” 

‘“ Has the Republic been proclaimed?” I inquired. 

“Not yet. The Assembly meets at two o’clock.” 

“If that’s the case, go and get your husbands and bring 
them here to deliver us,’ I shouted. 

“Right you are!” they cried. “We're off!” 

They disappeared. But we were compelled to believe 
that their men were some distance away, because it was 
half-past two before we heard the prison gates yield to 
the battering of the crowd. Olivier Pain, myself, and 
our fellow-prisoners rushed to the staircase to invite the 
director to hand us over the keys. He was nowhere to be 
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found. There was only one guardian in the passage, a little, 
fair, determined man, with his keys attached to his waist. 

“Come along,” I said; “open the door! You see it’s 
useless to resist.” | 

He refused to obey, although he heard the crowd 
raining blows on the passage door. Olivier Pain had 
managed somehow to get hold of a sword-stick. He drew 
a triangular, pointed blade, and with great sang-froid said 
to me— | 

“Must we force him to hand over his keys ?” 

The sight of this knitting-needle produced a great 
effect upon the turnkey. He trembled so violently, that it _ 
was with difficulty he was able to detach the bunch from 
his belt. Pain unlocked the door. A hundred friends 
rushed into the place, took me in their arms, and literally 
threw me into a passing carriage. A lady had been 
invited to descend from the vehicle. She did so without 
making any fuss, and only asked me to pass her umbrella, 
which she had left in the hood. I handed it to her, and 
we started, without knowing whether we ought to drive to 
the Corps Législatif or to the Hétel de Ville. Our escort 
soon became an army. Pain, Paschal Grousset (who had 
been liberated a few weeks earlier and had come to meet 
us), Arthur de Fonvielle, and Charles Dacosta were with 
me in the victoria, which was so overloaded that we 
could only move at a walking pace. In an instant we 
were covered with flowers, and entwined like May-poles 
with coloured ribbons. We learned that the Chamber had 
adjourned, and that the Paris deputies were deliberating 
at the Hotel de Ville. We turned our horses in that 
direction, and just as we reached the bridge leading to the 
Place, I saw my boy Octave held up above the heads of 
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the crowd by our auxiliary, who had also escaped from 
prison. My youngster clapped his hands with all his 
might, and accentuated the cries of “Vive Rochefort!” 
by his “ Vive papa!” 

We had picked up so many people en route, that there 
were at least fifty thousand of us when we drove on to 
the Place de l’Hotel de Ville. The gates of the building 
were closed. After having elbowed my way through the 
human- mass, I was suddenly flattened against the iron 
railings. The situation became dangerous, but it had a 
comical .entr’acte. Old. Etienne Arago loved to be. mixed 
up in revolutions. He made himself something in 1832; 
in 1848 he proclaimed himself minister of posts, and 
wanted nothing better than to improvise himself a part 
in the present crisis. To call attention to himself, he was 
stalking up and down the pavement gesticulating, when 
he happened to see me. He opened up a passage to me, 
threw himself into my arms, and shouted, “ Vive la Ré- 
publique!” at the top of his voice. 

“Vive la République! my child,” he repeated. “The 
Mayor of Paris embraces you!” 

He placed himself at my side, and didn’t move an inch 
away from me. The gate was on the point of yielding to 
the pressure from outside, when the Hdtel de Ville porter 
opened it. But the door at the top of the staircase leading 
to the conference-room was also locked and bolted, and — 
as the crowd had rushed behind me into the corridors, I 
thought I would never get out of the staircase. Probably 
I never should have, had I.not decided to break a pane of 
glass in the door and scramble through. I was almost in 
rags when an attendant introduced me into the room where 
the provisional government was already in conference. 
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Even when I got there I didn’t quite know what I was 
going to do, because I had been handed a list of the 
National Defence government, upon which my name did 
not appear. It was only several minutes after my arrival 
that I learned that the deputies of Paris, who constituted 
themselves into a government, just as Etienne Arago had 


appointed himself Mayor of Paris, had endeavoured to keep 
me out of the combination, and that it was in response to — 


the clamours of the crowd that my name was announced as 
amember. If my colleagues in the representation of Paris 
had shown the slightest disposition to resist, they would 
have been immediately overthrown, and itis quite possible 
that I should have had the dictatorship. This would have 
singularly hampered me, for I have never had a dictatorial 
spirit. When my name was added to the list of members of 
the provisional government, Jules Favre consoled himself 
with a reflection which has frequently been repeated— 

“Tt is better to have him with us than against us.” _ 

I entered into their councils with the most patriotic 
and conciliatory disposition. I had combated the Czesar 
of the Coup d’Etat with such violence, that when the 
Republic was proclaimed, I desired to show at once that I 
was not given by nature and temperament to systematic 
opposition, I therefore made it a matter of study to 
introduce into the debates an urbanity and moderation 
which was certainly not expected of me. I quickly dis- 
covered that I had fallen into a conference of lawyers 
rather than into a revolutionary committee ready to risk 
everything to liberate the invaded territory. On the very 
evening of our constitution, Trochu, who had been offered 
the presidency of the government because he was the 
general charged with the urgent mission of repelling the 
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enemy, preached a sermon in which he told us, what was 
a matter of perfect indifference, that he was a Breton and. 
a Catholic, and that he put all his trust in God. 

My tongue itched to reply that the Germans, who were 
neither Bretons nor Catholics, nevertheless played with us 
exactly as they liked, but the enemy was approaching Paris 
by forced marches, and we were then almost within range 
of its artillery. Rumours of a mere divergence of view 
amongst the members of the government might at that 
moment have provoked civil war. I kept my mouth 
shut, and remained a member of the government instead of 
saying to Trochu, “You're an idiot,’ and walking out of 
the room. Was I wrong in not doing so? I cannot say. 
In any case, whatever I might have done, things could not 
have ended worse than they did, for the war terminated 
by our capitulation, dismemberment, and ruin. 

The patience I determined to exercise was put to a new 
and painful test on the following day. I had received 
a telegram from Garibaldi in the morning, putting himself, 
his sword, and his two sons at the disposal of the National 
Defence government. This was an unexpected piece of 
fortune. The great military capacities of the liberator, the 
influence, above all, of his name, offered us not only con- 
siderable military aid, but inestimable moral support. The 
advantages of these were incalculable. I arrived at the 
meeting of the government radiant, with the telegram in 
my hand. I had scarcely read it when Trochu sprang to 
his feet, furious. 

“We have no need of: foreigners to defend us,” he 
exclaimed. “Garibaldi’s presence can only provoke a 
schism in the command.” 

“But you must take into account the enormous 
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confidence the troops have in him,” I observed. “It is the 
ace of trumps in our hand.” 

“Then it is he who inspires confidence, and not I!” 
retorted Trochu, angrily. “I have only to give my 
resignation.” | 

I had to bow before Trochu’s determination to reign 
supreme. Still his exasperation showed me that the. 
Catholic and Breton commander preferred defeat under his 
direction, to possible victory under the leadership of a man 
of Garibaldi’s worth, bravery, and initiative. The president — 
of the National Defence sacrificed victory to miserable 
professional jealousies. 

On the 5th of September it was decided that I should go 
to the Tuileries and examine the papers which the Empress 
had left behind in her hurried flight. Gambetta accom- 
panied me. We found everything upside down in the 
Imperial apartments. A travelling case filled with jewels 
had been forgotten, and lay upon a table, in the drawer of 
which we discovered some forty thousand or fifty thousand 
francs in gold. The préfet of police forwarded everything 
to the ex-sovereign. I could approve the restitution of 
the jewellery, but the gold probably belonged to the 
nation, as the beautiful Spaniard had not a halfpenny when 
she entered the Imperial alcove. The furniture of the 
Imperial apartments was remarkable for its bad taste. 
I immediately examined the contents of a green case, with 
the words “a conserver” upon it, which was placed in 
a pigeon-hole immediately above the Emperor’s desk, 
Gambetta and I were surprised, on opening the first 
document, that the Emperor should have been anxious 
to preserve it. It was a letter from Josephine to Barras’ 
secretary, commencing with these words— 
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“My dear ——” (I have forgotten the name), “Tell 
Barras that I cannot go to sup with him this evening. 
Bonaparte returns to-night.” 

It was signed “La Pagerie.” Not only did Josephine 
take back her maiden’ name to write to her lover, putting 
her ‘husband aside as a quantité négligeable, but she even 
let the servants of the president of the Directory into the 
secrets of her adultery. It was prostitution in all its 
nudity. We asked ourselves what sort of interest Louis 
Napoleon could have had in keeping this irrefutable proof 
of his grandmother’s dishonour. He did not even take the 
trouble to conceal it. The case was unlocked, and any valet 
de chambre could examine its contents whenever he wished 
to do so. - 

We also unearthed the draft of a novel written by the 
Emperor. The stupidity of the thing was enough to make 
one weep for its author. It supposed a man leaving 
France for America in 1847, and returning in 1868 to give 
the Emperor credit for having invented railways, telegraphs, 
ironclads, etc. Can anything more ridiculous be dreamt 
of than this Emperor imagining that a man leaving the 
States in 1868 did not know of the existence of railways, 
telegraphs, and ironclads? The inventions of the Emperor! 
But the fact is that towards the close of his reign the poor 
idiot seemed to be, as it were, hypnotized by himself. He 
spent his life contemplating himself in his work, and was — 
ready to shout “ Vive l’Empereur!” when he saw himself 
in a looking-glass. This draft novel bore traces of a 
softening of the brain which explains the course of the 
dénouement of this Olympic circus’ reign from the declara- 
tion of war to Sedan. 

As I left the Tuileries I saw Victorien Sardou in the 
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uniform of a national guard, on the Place du Carrousel side 
of the palace. He shouted, “We've got the Republic at 
last!” I could not help thinking that the very witty 
dramatist had not done much to get it, and that it was 
not in the salons at Compiégne that he ever ran any 
great chance of discovering the Republic. 

Raoul Rigault, who had constituted himself chief of the | 
cabinet of Keratry, the préfet of police, handed me my 
dossier—that is, the collection of purely imaginary, but 
highly paid for police reports of which I was the subject. 
The packet was so heavy that two men could scarcely lift 
it. I amused myself for an hour or two turning over these 
papers, and I declare that I did not find a single piece of 
information, or one statement that was not ridiculous and 
lying. The detectives, who have always seemed to me to 
be hunting out cafés where they can drink beer and play 
dominoes, did not even take the trouble to make inquiries 
of my concierge. It was perfectly obvious that, after having 
wasted the whole day, they used to meet in the corner of a 
beershop to fabricate a novel about me, quite as stupid and 
improbable as the one of which Napoleon III. left the 
draft at the Tuileries. What is even more astonishing, is 
the importance that their chiefs seemed to attach to these 
things. In a report dated from Brussels I read that Victor 
Hugo, Rochefort, and Delescluse were marching on Paris 
at the head of a hundred thousand men. I also discovered 
that Henri Rochefort and Charles Hugo. were in the habit 
of being picked up nightly dead drunk-in the Brussels 
streets! It appeared, moreover, that I rented any number 
of rooms in Paris and the suburbs, the addresses of which 
were given. In some of these I was play-writing, in others 
conspiring. If one of the secretaries of the préfet of police 
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had taken the trouble to go to any one of the addresses 
that were given, he would have seen how much value to 
attach to the reports of his agents. But apparently nobody 
at the prefecture ever undertook this simple task. I found 
scribbled in red pencil across the face of the reports, 
“Tnform M. Marseille,” or, “Has M. Marseille been notified 
of this?” 

Although I laughed at this tissue of lies, I sent for 
M. Marseille. He was very anxious, because these creatures, 
who never know whether the government they serve is 
likely to last, live and ‘die in constant dread of dismissal. 

“How could you ever waste a minute on such ridiculous 
nonsense as this?” I asked. “If Victor Hugo, I, and 
Delescluse—who, by the way, was not at Brussels—had 
wished to march on Paris at the head of a hundred thousand 
men, we should have found some trouble in feeding our 
army had we come on foot, while if we had come by train 
it would have cost us 2,500,000 francs. These considera- 
tions ought, at least, to have opened your eyes.” 

“You know, sir,” he stammered, “that the individuals 
we employ are not always very intelligent or very 
learned.” 

“Tt is not a question of learning or intelligence,” I 
retorted; “it is a matter of professional probity. Men 
who are paid out of the taxes to invent such rigmaroles 
as these are simply scamps, who obtain their wages by 
robbery. As to you, you have apparently attached some 
sort of credence to the reports of these men, and are 
therefore their accomplice. You will receive your dismissal 
to-night.” si 

I did not dismiss him. I believe he continued to serve 
the republican government with as much zeal and ability 
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as he had served the other. I should not be at all surprised 
some day to find, in the continuation of my dossier, that I. 
recruited a hundred thousand men when I escaped from 
Noumea, and was again marching on Paris at their head. 

The provisional government had scarcely been formed 
before competition commenced for the possession of the 
different portfolios. Gambetta wished to have the ministry — 
of the Interior, and asked me privately to vote in his 
favour for that post. It was he and I who, on the evening 
of the 4th of September, nominated the new préfets; and 
as he knew them, it was only natural that he should have 
them under his control. Ernest Picard took the finances, 
which, later on, he handed over to Magnin, now governor 
of the Bank of France. I took nothing at all. It was 
decided, in spite of my protests, that the members of the 
government should have five thousand francs a month 
each, the same salary as ministers. 

My colleagues had no animosity against me, but my 
personality hampered them. The crowd did not know 
them as well as it knew me. When any members of the 
government went out with me, it was always I who 
received the ovations. Deputations asked for me in pre- 
ference to the other ministers, and when we visited the 
forts, soldiers singled me out for special welcome. I don’t 
mean to say that my popularity excited the jealousy of 
the members of the government. It must, nevertheless, be 
very annoying to always see hands stretched out to shake 
the hand of a man whom you look upon as your equal, 
while nobody even troubles to attach a name to your 
own features. 

Whether you will or not, political life is like stage 
life. The applauded actor is always the envied actor. 
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In our governmental deliberations we were just like 
a gardener who, instead of watering his plants, waits 
for rain, certain that it will come sooner or later. We 
awaited the Prussians, and did nothing to prevent their 
arrival. Trochu assured us that Paris was almost im- 
pregnable. It was the “almost” that worried me. To 
make amends for his confidence, he informed us, when the 
Prussians were under our walls, that it would be an “ heroic 
folly” to attempt to defend the city ! 

So we spent our time signing useless and ofttimes 
childish ~decrees. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


AN IMPOSSIBLE SITUATION—WITHDRAWAL FROM OFFICE— 
THE SIEGE, 


WITH silly debates on subjects of the most trifling impor- 
tance, we paved the way for the horrors of the siege and the 
humiliation of the surrender. I had armed myself with 
patience. I was prepared—I swear it here—to sacrifice 
anything, even my popularity, which was being put to 
severe tests, in order to prevent civil war breaking out in 
the streets of Paris while the city was dominated by the 
Prussian guns. But really, at times, Trochu abused my 
readiness to give way. Just as we were getting ready to 
go home to bed he would spring an interminable speech on 
us, which would never have ended if we had not managed 
to take French leave. All the other members of the 
government, Jules Simon—who I must say showed me the 
only sympathy I obtained in the council, and afterwards 
certainly contributed to save me from being shot—Jules 
Favre, Gambetta, and Arago, contented themselves with 
speaking when they had something to say. ‘Trochu, how- 
ever, only waited for a moment’s pause to inundate us with 
words. He was a very sleepy general, but as an orator 
he made us sleepy. When, in his absence, Jules Favre 
presided over our meetings, he summed up the debates in 
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studied language, always on his guard against making a slip 
or committing an indiscretion. He hadn’t the semblance 
of wit, still sought for effect in every phrase he uttered. 
He was exactly the man who might have been expected to 
indulge in the high-sounding ultimatum uttered at the 
Ferriéres interview—“ Not an inch of our territories, not 
a stone of our fortresses”—and then, on the signature of 
peace at Bordeaux, to abandon all the territories and 
fortresses the Germans asked for. 

Jules Favre’s boastings were on a par with Ducrot’s. 
The latter was to have been brought back dead or 
victorious, and re-entered Paris alive and vanquished. 

On the 12th of September the préfet of police begged us 
to announce to the population that the enemy was in sight. 
As the St. Cloud and Meudon palaces were menaced, it was 
imperative to save as many as possible of the precious 
things they contained. I was told off to effect this salvage, 
and left Paris with my little Octave, who I thought would 
benefit by the fresh air of the gardens and park. The 
Imperial castle was enjoying its last hours, for a few days 
later it no longer existed. The Empress, who was very 
free with our money, had just begun to refurnish the 
place, and chairs and sofas lay about the salons exactly 
as if the Prussians had already swept through them. 
My boy and I were received by the ex-intendant of the 
palace, who placed himself entirely at our disposal. He 
gave Octave a ride on the miniature railway constructed in 
the park for the amusement of the Prince Imperial. My 
youngster was very proud at finding himself in the carriage 
of the heir to a throne, which, it-is true, was not worth 
much at that moment. Filled with gaiety and thoughtless- 
ness, he cried out to me— | 
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“Tsay, papa! if the little prince knew that Rochefort’s 
son was riding about like this in his carriages, wouldn’t he 
be furious !” 

I have forgotten the intendant’s name. He had often 
seen Napoleon III. and his wife in the freedom of country 
life, and accompanied the Emperor whenever he took a 


day’s outing. It is only right that I should say that the 


ex-intendant retained the most kindly memories of the Em- 
peror. He had always found him extremely pleasant towards 


every one with whom he was brought in contact; never 


seeming to command, and of a very easy-going disposition. 
This even temper and solicitude towards his inferiors did 
not imply a great sacrifice on the part of a sovereign who 
had only to put his hands in other people’s pockets to be 
able to do good. Still, this is the impression made on a 
servant who appeared to be sincere, for he had a much less 
favourable opinion of the Empress. She had always struck 
him as being soured, insisting, autocratic, and even slangy 
in her conversation. I gave orders for several statues and 
pictures to be removed to Paris, and returned to the city 
at nightfall. 

The dictatorial power we had taken upon ourselves 
appeared to some of us to be as burdensome as it was illegal. 
The only. way of legitimizing our situation to a certain 
extent was by associating with us a number of freely 
chosen representatives of the city of Paris. In spite of 
objections, which emanated principally: from Jules Favre, 
who feared a resurrection of the old commune of Pache 
and of Chaumette, the municipal elections were definitively 
fixed to take place on the 2nd of October. 

Every one counted upon the fulfilment of this promise. 
The 2nd of October came, and no elections were held. The 
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explanation offered for this was, that as the struggle with the 
besiegers had begun, any agitation inside the city would 
be dangerous. This meant a useless accumulation of the 
whole of the responsibility upon our own shoulders. The 
real opponents of the elections were men like Trochu and 
Jules Favre, who would not hear of sharing with anybody 
the supreme power they wielded. If the engagement to 
hold the elections on the 2nd of October had been strictly 
and loyally respected, the revolution of the 18th of March 
would have been unnecessary. The horrors and massacres 
of the second siege would have been averted, the lives of 
thirty thousand republican Parisians would have been 
saved, the prisons of France and the penal settlements of 
New Caledonia would not have been crowded with twenty 
thousand others, and the barrier of blood and hatred which 
has provoked so many outrages and revolts in later years 
would not have been thrown up between the various classes 
of society. We must not forget that the first anarchists 
dubbed themselves “sons of the shot,” and that Emile 
Henry’s father was a victim of the Versailles courts-martial. 

The adjournment of the elections until after the siege 
created a constantly growing danger, and in the end led to 
the insurrection of the 3lst of October, which was simply 
the prelude to the other. I literally exhausted myself in 
protesting against the postponement, which, it is only fair 
to say, was also disapproved by Jules Ferry. He and I even 
proposed that a preliminary vote should be taken—a sort 
of referendum by “yes” or “no” on the question of the 
desirability of holding the elections at that particular 
moment. All our efforts failed in face of the desire of 
the majority among our politicians to continue to exer- 
cise an uncontrolled autocracy. They passed their lives 
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combating absolutism, and yet their only thought was 
how to enjoy it themselves the moment the opposer 
presented itself. 

At this moment, when everything was topsy-turvy, and - 
we were in a revolutionary situation, Trochu manifested 
great interest in preventing any sort of army reorganiza- 
tion. I guessed that there was the instinctive antipathy of. 
the soldier for the civilian in this unwillingness to make 
use of the popular forces. I even believe that if the 
National Guard had succeeded in driving the Germans 
away from Paris, the Sedan army would never have 
pardoned it. 

I heard something on this subject in New Caledonia 
from a poor fellow whose réle during the Commune was 
limited to mounting guard once or twice over the treasures 
of the Bank of France. No evidence was produced against 
him at the court-martial, and he was looking forward to 
an acquittal, when the president noticed that two of the 
fingers of his left hand had been blown off. 

“How did you lose your fingers?” he inquired. “On 
a barricade ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the accused. “I was wounded by the 
Germans on the plain of Avron.” 

“Ha!” laughed the colonel, “you are another of those 
who thought that the Parisians could save France! It is 
enough to make one die of laughter.” 

He was immediately sentenced to lifelong transporta- | 
tion in a fortified place, and it was there that I met him. 3 

I was present at Gambetta’s departure in a balloon on | 
the 27th of October. He took instructions with him which 
he scarcely ever followed. In this he was perfectly right, 
because the resistance he was commissioned to organize 
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was subject to many eventualities which could not be fore- 
seen. Some of my colleagues—possibly to be rid of me— 
asked me if I did not want to accompany him. I told them 
that, as I was one of the elect of Paris, it appeared to be 
important in everybody’s interest, and even in the interest 
of the government to which I belonged, that I should not 
abandon the city. My friends came round to my way of 
thinking, and it was well that they did so, for I have no 
hesitation in saying that, but for my presence amongst the 
members of the government when the Hotel de Ville was 
invaded for the first time on the 31st of October, they would 
have found some difficulty in escaping from the violence 
of the crowd, which was: clamouring for the municipal 
elections. 

The patriotic element of the paanlaian was full of 
impatience. To amuse the gallery, Trochu ordered a sortie 
every now and again, which terminated in a retreat in good 
order, and the loss of two thousand or three thousand 
unfortunate men, whose bodies were gazed upon sadly as 
they were brought back into the town. 

Then the childish discussions started anew at the meet- 
ings of the National Defence government. We invited 
Dorian, a former opposition deputy, to join our ranks. He 
was given the ministry of Public Works, and displayed 
such activity and such admirable devotion in the service of 
the defence of Paris, that he quickly acquired pobaleeay | 
at Trochu’s expense. 

I was nominated president of the Barricades Commission. 
It was formed for the purpose of constructing barricades to 
stop the Prussians in the event of their endeavouring to 
penetrate the city. I took the Pont du Jour quarter, 
where I erected barriers of sandbags, and had trenches dug 
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and pointed stakes laid, over which horses could not pass, 
Alas! the capitulation which was becoming more and 
more inevitable, was going to render these precautions 
absolutely useless. Once the enemy was master of the 
capital, he would be free to choose his own point of entry. 
My vague functions enabled me to render service to some 


of my friends. I had the grade of general, a position 


which was little in keeping with my instinctive horror of 
militarism, but it enabled me to appoint Olivier Pain, 


Paschal Grousset, Charles Dacosta, and Ernest Blum to — 


posts on my staff, and thus withdraw them from sentinel 
duty during the terribly cold nights. : 

Still, even in this desperate situation, competition was 
rife between the members of the government. 

Every now and then, to put a little heart into the 
empty stomachs of the Parisians, Trochu announced a 
victory, the news of which had scarcely the time to 
circulate before it was discovered to have been a defeat. 
For instance, I was informed of the recapture of Bourget, 
and invited to go out there to lunch. I went without 
any misgivings, driving a magnificent horse that had been 
confided to me to save it from the slaughter-house, when, 
on my arrival, I was received by the fire of the Prussian 
troops. This indicated that the stock-pot had been over- 
turned. Before evening the enemy reoccupied what we 
had taken in the morning. 

Following the example of the Provost Flesselles, who 
prided himself upon amusing the Parisians with speeches 
and promises on the day of the taking of the Bastille, 
General Trochu tried to calm the populace by issuing 
general orders. The policy looked like ending badly. 
Trochu was chaffed at public meetings on his own score 
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and on account of a plan of defence which he grotesquely 
announced had been deposited with a notary whose name 
he mentioned. He never communicated his plan to the 
council, and I personally had no knowledge of it. But all 
this braggadocio was’ capped by the famous torrential 
sortie which he incessantly announced for a morrow that 
never came. Then, like every dictator who has a sensitive 
epidermis and uncontrolled power, he lacked the moral 
strength to bear these only too justifiable teasings, The 
préfet of police, Kératry, suggested the establishment of a 
sort of -military government, the closing of the. clubs, 
and the arrest of Flourens, Blanqui, and Milliere. Trochu 
favoured these proposals without even asking himself 
whether they could be carried out if adopted. 

“Try to arrest Flourens and Blanqui,” I said, “and 
you'll see what will happen to-morrow!” 

In spite of my advice, the arrest of Flourens was decided 
upon, with only one vote, my own, against it; while we 
were two, Emmanuel Arago and myself, in opposition to 
the arrest of Blanqui. 

What I had predicted, however, came to pass. Nobody 
would take the responsibility of arresting the two 
men, who continued their attacks upon Trochu and the 
government, 

The next day Trochu bitterly reproached Kératry with 
having proposed the arrest of the members of the opposition, 
when he hadn’t the materials at his disposal to make them 
prisoners. Keratry replied that the préfet of police could 
not be expected to go and'seize the accused himself. His 
subordinates had refused to march on Belleville to carry 
out orders. Flourens was all-powerful in that quarter, and 
would have made short work of the police forces, 
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It was then suggested that a ruse should be employed 
to capture the celebrated agitator. I declared that I would 
not be a party to this, nor to any of those dangerous 
measures of rigour, which had to be abandoned as soon as 
they were decided upon, and only served to demonstrate 
the real weakness of the government. 


Kératry took the huff at Trochu’s observations, and — 


resigned on the spot. He bounced out of the room pre- 


dicting a sad future for the country—no very difficult 


prophecy. Edmond Adam was his successor. 

At this epoch, about the 12th of October, the victualling 
question was a very serious one. Three hundred horses 
were being slaughtered daily, and in order to set an 
example, we at the Hétel de Ville lived almost exclusively 
on horseflesh. Although, in view of my repugnance for 
this kind of nourishment, I was served with the choicest 
parts, my stomach turned at the sight of it, and I piemeried 
dry bread so long as it lasted. 

Pretending that the newspapers published false, or, to 
be exact, bad news, Ernest Picard proposed their suppres- 
sion. This was naturally refused, as it would have been 
the most certain way of transforming the general feeling 
of anxiety that existed into one of exasperation. 

Dragged this way and that, we constantly drifted 
between intemperate energy and extreme weakness. We 
were thus condemned to marking time, a state of things 
that would certainly have ‘been averted had anybody 
exercised the activity and strategic intelligence with which 
Garibaldi was gifted. But Trochu, by reason as much of 
his clerical bias as of professional jealousy, refused this 
powerful aid, and found himself obliged to support single- 
handed the whole weight of the military situation. He 
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contented himself with placing his trust in Providence, the 
resource of the lazy and incapable. | 

I had gradually come to the conclusion that this so- 
called organization of the defence was nothing but stage- 
play—a tragical comedy which would have its dénowuement 
in a capitulation that was the more inevitable because 
nothing was being done to avert it. This rendered any 
idea of remaining at the Hotel de Ville insupportable. The 
limits of my discouragement were reached when the 
government entered into a series of negotiations, as ill 
conceived as they were ridiculous. 

Jules Favre was absent from our meetings for two 
days. Quite innocently I asked what was the reason for 
his absence. | Pe 

“ He is not very well,” replied Ernest Picard. 

The next day Favre was with us again, and I then 
learned that he had just returned from Ferritres, where he 
had had an interview with Bismarck. This had been kept 
from me alone of all the members of the government. My 
colleagues imagined that I should have disapproved the 
advance in energetic terms, and they considered it loyal, and 
above all convenient, to keep me in ignorance of what was 
going on. Asamember of the government, I was responsible 
in the eyes of the public for an act concerning which I knew 
absolutely nothing. I had no wish to create a scandal, and 
spared those who had thus betrayed me the popular punish- | 
ment which it only depended upon me to render most 
terrible for all of them. My mind was made up. I had 
only one desire, and that was to dissociate myself from such 
compromising companions. I consulted Victor Hugo, who 
replied, “ You are right; don’t remain any longer with a 
party of men who deceive everybody, yourself included.” 
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Somewhere about this time, the 26th of October, we 
received disquieting tidings from the Delegation at Tours 
concerning Marshal Bazaine’s intentions. A plot was in 
the air for the restoration of the Bonapartes. Negotiations 
with this object were progressing between the Empress, who 
had taken refuge in London, Bazaine, who commanded at 


Metz, and Prince Frederic Charles, who was besieging that. 


stronghold. They were kept secret for a long time, and 
many people are still unaware of the fact that Bourbaki 
was Bazaine’s principal agent, and acted as intermediary 
between the Spaniard at Chislehurst and the Marshal. In 
complicity with the Prussian prince, he left» Metz disguised 
as a hospital attendant, and was accorded every facility to 
promote the conspiracy that was to bring Louis Napoleon 
back to the Tuileries. The disarming of the Metz army, 
which was destined to cover Paris, was therefore an ex- 
clusively political act. In fact, it could not be anything 
else, Bazaine having no interest in the surrender beyond 
that of ensuring the success of the scheme for strangling 
the Republic. 

These military professionals must have been mad to 
suppose that Napoleon III., who was attacked right and 
left before the war, was going to remount the throne after 
his defeat, in company with his wife, to whom all our 
disasters were imputable. 

But these barrack Ramollots have always imagined 
that a sword can replace public opinion,.and that bayonets 
will always have the last word in any struggle. Had the 
court-martial, before which Bazaine was sent for the sake 
of appearances, appreciated its duty, Bourbaki would have 
been made to sit by the side of the traitor, because his 
treachery was not a whit less grave than the marshal’s. 
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Those of us who were imprisoned in Paris were not 
in a position to check these vague rumours of negotiation 
with the enemy. About one o'clock one morning, as I was 
leaving the governmental council, Trochu made a revelation 
to me which precipitated events. 

“Ym very anxious,” he said. “I believe that General 
Boyer, Bazaine’s aide-de-camp, has left Metz to confer with 
the commander of the German army. It can only mean 
that the place will surrender.” | 

This sent a chill through me. The Metz army prisoners, 
Paris was no longer defensible. I met Flourens later in 
the night, and told him what Trochu had said. He 
immediately went to Félix Pyat at the Combat and 
informed him of what had taken place. Without any 
more ado, Pyat brought out his paper with a prominent 
head-line, “Fall of Metz.” He made the absolutely 
inexact statement that the government had received news 
of the capitulation, but that, according to its custom, 
the fact was being kept from the knowledge of the 
population of Paris. As a matter of fact, it was not 
until the day after the publication of the article in the 
Combat that the capitulation of Metz was signed by 
Bazaine and Prince Charles. Trochu’s fears were realized, 
but it was unjust to reproach him with not having 
announced Bazaine’s surrender the day before it was made. 
The most plausible explanations were ineffectual in face 
of the storm of public indignation that burst, and it was 
precisely on the point where it was least at fault that the 
government was most severely attacked. 

On the night of the 29th of October I wrote my letter, 
resigning membership of the National Defence government, 
at Victor Hugo’s house. Ernest Blum undertook to 
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communicate it to my ex-colleagues. I gave no reasons 
for my withdrawal, thinking they would easily be guessed. 
I expected my resignation to be announced in the Offciel 
on the following day, and was preparing to explain to 
the public that my loyalty forbade me to remain a member 
of a government which, having promised the municipal 
elections for the 2nd of October, had adjourned them 
indefinitely. Doubtless fearing that my withdrawal would 
provoke excitement, the government kept it secret. It 
was owing to my visit to the Hotel de Ville to insist on 
the announcement being made, that I happened to be on 
the Place on the morning of the 31st of October, just . 
as the populace was invading the government building to 
demand the elections, and also a sincere report of the 
circumstances connected with the fall of Metz. I should 
have been perfectly within my rights had I bowed to 
my former colleagues, who had lied so abominably to me 
a few days earlier about Jules Favre’s interview .at 
Ferriéres, and left them to their fate. But a spark of 
generosity remained, though they could not lay any 
claim to it. Seeing they were so helpless, I decided to 
face the invading crowd. Trochu was more frightened 
than any of the others. He marched up and down at 
the further end of the council chamber. If he had any 
military courage—and I believe he had—he seemed to 
be totally wanting in civil courage. Before going out 
to receive the first shock, I insisted on the government 
formally authorizing me to promise that the elections 
should take place within eight days. Nobody made the 
slightest objection. It was therefore thoroughly under- 
stood that I was going to engage my own word and 
that of my former colleagues. Schoelcher was with us. 
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Although he was very disagreeable, he was a brave man, 
and ready to face any danger. He offered to accompany 
me to confirm the statement I was about to make, and, 
if necessary, to protect me. On reaching the rooms 
surrounding the council chamber, I found that they 
were already invaded, while crowds were pushing in the 
passages. In order to make myself heard, I mounted a 
table, and in the midst of interruptions, some of which 
were neither flattering nor friendly, I discharged my 
self-imposed mission. But the municipal elections were 
only one ‘excuse for this rising, which was rather patriotic 
than political. At moments my words were drowned by 
cries of “A bas Bazaine!” “A bas Trochu !” whom the public, 
in its lack of confidence in the general, had associated 
with the fall of Metz, although he had nothing to do 
with it. 

Suddenly one of the invaders sprang on to a chair, 
and, seizing me around the body, pulled me down. 

“Citizen Rochefort!” he exclaimed, “they’re fighting 
at Belleville. You alone can prevent a disaster. You 
must come at once, and make some arrangement with 
Flourens.” 

He dragged me away by force, and, accompanied by 
a dozen of his friends, I jumped into a carriage and drove 
off, full of deadly anxiety. I traversed Belleville from one 
end to the other. I heard that Flourens had just come 
out at the head of his battalions—he had several—but 
could find no traces of riotings or barricades. I then 
supposed, and still think, that some unknown friend 
invented the story to get me out of the Hotel de Ville, 
which was likely to be besieged in the afternoon. In 
fact, when I returned from Belleville the government was 
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imprisoned, and it would have been impossible for me 
to have reached the council chamber. As it turned out, 
I never set foot there again. My resignation was two 
days old, and I had no desire to take up anew the burden 
of power, which many people cling to, even though they 
declare it to be too heavy to bear. Personally, in face 
of the governmental weakness, and the comedy of defence, 
in which the acts were always the same, I didn’t find 
the weight either light or heavy; I simply found it use- 


less, and accordingly threw it off. My ex-colleagues 


persisted in not publishing my resignation. Through my 


mediation they had promised the municipal elections, and — 


Trochu himself had undertaken that Flourens, Blanqui, and 
Milliére should not be arrested. 

Still the elections were again adjourned, and on the 
morrow of the demonstration Edmond Adam was instructed 
to arrest the three agitators, an order which he energetically 
refused to execute. He laid his resignation on the table 
of the council, declaring that the moment reaction obtained 
the upper hand he should withdraw. It was only under 
the strong pressure of his colleagues, who were frightened 
at their own isolation, that he was prevailed upon to retain 
his functions. 

I never saw any of the members of the government 
again. While retaining my post of president of the 
Barricades Commission, I joined the artillery as a simple 
soldier, although I knew absolutely nothing of gunnery. 

At this moment, had it not been for the boastings, 
complicated by the incapacity and weakness, which were 
the characteristics of the unfortunate Trochu’s nature, 
it was possible to save Lorraine and two milliards—that 
is to say, to reduce our sacrifices by one-half. Only to 
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succeed in getting the pear cut in halves, we had need 
of a commander-in-chief, who would address himself loyally — 
to the good sense of the public instead of to Ste. Geneviéve. 

This is exactly how we stood on November 5, 1870. 

Jules Favre had already been to Ferritres to play 
the comedy of tears before Bismarck. This was a most 
imprudent stroke of policy, because the lawyer’s bemoan- 
ings let the enemy into the secret of our misery. Favre 
had a second interview at Sévres with Thiers, who had just 
been journeying through Europe and the French depart- 
ments, and was therefore in a position to form an opinion 
both as to the disposition of foreign powers towards us 
and as to the situation in the provinces. In the course of 
the conversations Louis Philippe’s former minister also had 
with Bismarck, the latter clearly stated the bargain that 
could then be made— 

“At the present hour the Prussian demands are—the 
cession of Alsace and an indemnity of three milliards.” 

And Bismarck, who, confident of victory, did not take 
the trouble to hide his hand, added— 

“When we have taken Paris we shall claim the cession 
of Alsace and Lorraine, and an indemnity of five milliards.” 

Now, in face of this intimation, which was communicated 
to Jules Favre by Thiers in the presence of General Ducrot, 
Trochu’s duty was to throw aside all braggadocio, and 
the more so as he believed it impossible to raise the siege 
of Paris. He ought to have opened his heart to the 
Parisians and told them everything, even at the risk of 
their showing their teeth. 

“This is what awaits us,” he should have said. “An 
indemnity of three milliards to-day or five milliards to- 
morrow ; the loss of Alsace to-day, or the loss of Alsace and 
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Lorraine with it to-morrow. I have always regarded the 
defence of the capital without food, guns, or ammunition as 
an heroic folly. A folly, even though it be heroic, cannot 
last for ever. If you refuse to allow negotiations to be 
entered upon, I shall resign the command, and leave you 
responsible for any catastrophes that may follow.” 

Such an attitude and such language might perhaps have 
been described as cowardly, but attitude and language 
alike would have been sincere, and would have hidden no 
artifice. Trochu preferred to repeat Kleber’s phrase, 
“TInsolences of this character are only replied to by 


victories”—with the essential difference that he only — 


replied to them by defeats. 

When Jules Favre gave his account of the interview, 
Trochu rose and declared melodramatically— 

“The representatives of a great nation cannot consent to 
its dishonour. It is due to the country and to the Republic, 
if not to triumph, at least to succumb gloriously after a 
valiant fight.” | 

He pronounced to be inacceptable the very conditions of 
peace which the Bordeaux assembly accepted a little while 
afterwards, made doubly onerous in the interval and under 
quite as humiliating conditions. 

This was another victory for cabotinage. In my 
opinion it would have been more loyal and courageous to 
have made public the fact that all idea of defending Paris 
had been abandoned, since it was seen.that the place was 
indefensible. ; 

After the retaking of Orleans Marshal von Moltke sent 
a letter to the government of Paris, suggesting that a 
French officer might be deputed to consult with him as to 
the state of things, with a view to an armistice being 
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arranged. Trochu refused the proposal, stating that the 
only thing to be done was to throw the German marshal’s 
letter into the wastepaper basket and continue to fight. 

The cold had become intense. One day I visited the 
plain of Avron, where our battalions, camped only a few 
hundred yards from the Prussian lines, were shivering 
day and night. Some soldiers, whom I could not persuade 
to take care of themselves, went to the slopes of the hill 
to gather a dish of Brussels sprouts for me. While 
they were picking them, three or four shots were fired 
from behind the enemy’s work, I trembled lest a ball 
should strike one of them. It was my place to encourage 
their resistance and their tenacity, but I couldn't help 
saying— a, 

“Poor fellows! How can you remain here in such 
weather ?” 

Olivier Pain was with me, and whispered— 

“You've a pretty way of encouraging them, you have.” 

But the sight of such suffering, which I felt was 
useless, dragged more cries of pity from me than heroic 
speeches. 

The functions of chief of the Barricades Commission 
imposed upon me the duty of visiting the bombarded 
quarters, and taking people from the cellars in which they 
had sought refuge, to install them in buildings constructed 
to serve as ambulances on the Place des Invalides. I was 
therefore frequently sent for by families whose position 
was no longer tenable. I went one afternoon to a little 
ground-floor lodging in the Rue Pascal, near the Lourcine 
hospital, which had just been riddled by a shell. Happily 
the tenants were out at the moment the place was struck. 
The furniture was in splinters, and it was impossible to 
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say what had been a chair, a table, or a sofa. The house- 
cat had been stricken, and the poor creature, on which the 
shell had probably rolled, was flattened out to such pro- 
portions that it seemed as thin as a sheet of paper, and 
stretched from one end of the room to the other. I 
imagined that the cat was a large one, but a neighbour 
who was bewailing its loss assured me that it was little 
more than a kitten. 

Outside the barriers, the ravages of the bombardment 
were more severely felt. I was informed of the agony of 
the inhabitants of Auteuil, who were forbidden to go out- 
of-doors under pain of death. It became imperative to © 
get those who had been thus imprisoned into Paris. I 
organized an expedition to the beleaguered suburb. When 
we got there we saw the terrified faces of the sufferers 
peering through the ventilators of the cellars; still it was 
hard to persuade even the most frightened amongst them 
to quit their refuge without carrying away their dear and 
cumbersome souvenirs. I couldn’t very well turn myself . 
into a removal contractor. But people are so fashioned 
that in a fire or a bombardment they prefer to expose 
themselves to almost certain death, rather than leave a 





picture of their grandmother behind or their cousin’s 
diploma of agricultural merit ! 

Although I was no longer a member of the government 
which persistently neglected to publish my resignation, I 
was kept informed of what was going on by Dorian and 
his secretaries. Despite the violent protests of Edmond fi 
Adam, Jules Simon, and Eugéne Pelletan, all the promises i 
made on the 31st of October were absolutely ignored. 
Not only were there no municipal elections, but proceedings 
were commenced against the leaders of the insurrectional 
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movement of that date, and several of them were arrested. 
Flourens disguised himself, but this did not prevent his 
capture at Créteil, where he was rescued by his friends 
after undergoing a few days’ imprisonment. The authorities 
did not dare take action against those who had set him at 
liberty. 

Trochu maintained such persistent silence on the subject 
of his celebrated plan, so much whispered about, but not 
known to be in existence, that even his colleagues in the 
National Defence government began to get anxious. The 
people asked— | | 

“Where are they leading us?” 

Jules Favre in his turn asked the commander-in-chief— 

“Where are you leading us?” 

He refused to reply, and as usual the council declared 
itself to be perfectly satisfied. But if the Parisian popula- 
tion consented to die of hunger, it was desirous that some- 
thing should be shown in return for the sacrifice. When 
Massena held a hundred thousand Austrians at bay before 
Genoa,, where the French army was reduced to eat dead 
horses and dogs, he was preparing the victory at Marengo 
which was so near to being a defeat. But what! Suffer 
all the horrors of cold, hunger, and bombardment, and 
then end by a capitulation which everybody knew was 
arranged in advance! It would have been a thousand times 
better in our own interest, and in the interest of the 
country, to have accepted Moltke’s proposal that an 
armistice should be agreed upon to enable negotiations to 
be opened. Unfortunately Trochu, while frankly admitting 
our impotence—too frankly, perhaps—persisted in assuming 
an arrogant attitude in face of the enemy which was daily 
becoming more invincible, and thus he increased our 
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miseries without holding us out any hope of escape from 
them. I do not deny that the fall of Paris, coming 
several days after the surrender at Metz, might have struck 
patriots as being part of a general plan of treason concerted 
by our generals, who were nearly all of them accused of 
Bonapartist sympathies, or at least hostility to the Republic 
—the clerical Trochu included. But the duty of a com- 
mander-in-chief is to appreciate a military situation with- 
out asking public opinion for its advice. He had no right 
to allow his incapacity to weigh upon the country and the 
capital. He knew that it did so, because he confessed that 
the claims of the victors augmented every day. A month 
later he submitted to everything he was now refusing, 
handing over his position in a pitiable manner to another, 
after having placarded the walls with the words, “The 
Governor of Paris will not capitulate.” This was a miser- 
able piece of shuffling, for he contented himself with 
capitulating under another name. 

During the whole of this lugubrious siege, his constant 
preoccupation seemed to be how to escape the responsi- 
bility which he had commenced by assuming with such 
swagger. He refused to divide the command with 
Garibaldi, or with anybody else. And then, when he was 
left to his own resources, he did not know what to do. 

The thermometer descended every night to fifteen or 
eighteen degrees below zero. The bread supply diminished 
in such proportions that the government decided to serve 
out rations. It was the commencement of the great famine. 
Rats became part of the food supply, and dogs’ haunches 
were regarded as a rare dish. Children died from cold and 
want in their mothers’ arms. About the only thing that 
was not done, was to serve up babies in stews and hashes 
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for the consumption of the starving population of Paris. 
A trial was made of a mixture of oats with the wheat 
in the flour. We ate the horses, there was consequently 
no reason why we should not eat their oats. But this 
spinning out of viands did not last long. Somebody pro- 
posed to make bread with ground bones, and the people 
naively believed that the government was going to draw 
a stock of provisions from the Catacombs. 

Unfortunately, if meat, vegetables, and bread were 
wanting, wine, eaw de vie, and alcohol in all its forms, 
even the most adulterated, simply abounded in Paris. 
The combatants drank digestives and aperitives to deaden 
their hunger and warm their stomachs. A glass of ordinary 
red wine did duty for lunch, and a champovedu for dinner. 
Specialists have established the fact that, during the 
interval between the siege and the hour at which I am 
writing, the sale of absinthe and similar poisons has reached 
such proportions, that alcoholism is extending throughout 
the country like a canker, threatening to undermine not 
only our healths, but also our race. 

Every now and then Trochu announced that good news 
had been received from the provinces, although nothing 
had reached him; for, as a matter of fact, fifteen of Gam- 
betta’s despatches were lost. 

The accumulation of military errors rendered them 
irreparable, and to these mistakes diplomatic blunders 
succeeded each other with whirling rapidity. Jules Favre 
did not let slip an opportunity of making one. The refusal 
to accept the armistice proposed by Moltke was followed 
by the rejection of a proposal made to France to take part 
in the Conference of London. . This astounding minister of 
foreign affairs imposed as a condition precedent to taking 
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the steamer for Dover, that the integrity of French 
territory should be guaranteed, together with an armistice 
with revictualling. | 

A minister defends the integrity of his country before 
Europe, but to insist upon it @ priori, and to require it to 
be guaranteed by the Great Powers when the enemy held 
the capital at his mercy, was going the right way to get 
blackballed in sheer fun at a moment when our hearts 
were scarcely inclined to gaiety. And, besides, was it 
likely that Prussia, ready to seize its prey, would consent 
to a re-provisioning that would have the effect of pro- 
longing indefinitely the sojourn of its troops before the 
walls of Paris ? 

Jules Favre had turned his mot into a programme— 
“Not an inch of our territories, not a stone of our fortresses ” 
—and his hands were tied by his amour-propre. It was 
not the less deplorable to thus accept our strangulation 
without being able to get any witnesses to the cruelty of 
the enemy encamped upon our soil. 

This was Gambetta and Ernest Picard’s opinion. But 
Trochu, who discouraged everybody when they wanted to 
fight, rekindled the conflict the moment the council wished 
to abandon the struggle; and when Jules Favre, at length 
persuaded, was getting ready to leave for London, he cried— 

“The Prussians cannot hold out another month. Let's 
keep up the resistance.” 

Jules Favre did not leave Paris. 

Gambetta had already obtained a hundred millions from 
the Bank of France for the needs of the defence in the 
provinces. He asked for another hundred millions. This 
was certainly none too much with which to organize 


armies, but it seemed a great deal to a government that 
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spent enormous sums both for the pay of the National 
Guard and for the transformation of rifles. | 

Everything was giving way under our feet. 

It had been proposed to kill a part of the cavalry horses 
for salting, and thus constitute a reserve food supply to 
prevent complete starvation. But it was discovered that 
horses’ flesh is unpalatable until it has been in the brine 
for a month. The resource was useless; for if an empty 
stomach has no ears, it has not a month’s patience either. 

There was no longer gas in the streets. At night the 
sky over the outlying quarters I was obliged to visit was 
only lighted by the glare of the bombs. Just as I entered 
a house in the Rue de Tournon, the servant said to me, 
“Come and look in the salon, sir; there’s a sugar-loaf just 
come down the chimney.” It was a shell that had fallen 
without bursting, taking the plaster off the walls as it slid 
down into the fireplace. The “sugar-loaf” was carried out 
of the house with all sorts of precautions. 

To prevent the enemy finding cover, many of the trees 
in the Bois de Boulogne had been felled. The wood served 
as fuel for some days. Soon afterwards it became necessary 
to cut down the trees in the avenues, for all the coal in the 
city had long since been consumed. 

Then, in pursuance of the adage that the horsesfight when 
there is no more hay in the manger, my former colleagues, 
brought face to face with the public agitation and misery, 
commenced to perceive what I had seen long before, 
namely, that Trochu was fooling them if he was not 
fooling himself. On the 25th of December, while they 
were bringing in men frozen to death at the outposts, an 
unusually violent debate was raging around the govern- 
mental table. | 
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Trochu’s incapacity formed the subject of discussion, 
The members of the provisional government came to 
within an ace of taking the military direction out of his 
hands on the spot and confiding it to others. Jules Favre 
demanded that the council itself should take over the task, 
at which one of the members present shouted— 

“But it is General Trochu’s dismissal you are pro- 
posing !” 

“Exactly so,” replied Jules Favre. 

It is certain that it would have been impossible to have 
shown less foresight and more childish tactics than were 
exhibited in the Bourget attack, in which we lost many 
men who had been hurled against a formidable position 
without its having been previously reconnoitred. 

Jules Favre explained that if he had been master, or if 
his counsels had prevailed, he would rather have risked the 
march and attack on Versailles, where they had a chance 
of capturing Bismarck, and even the old King of Prussia. 
This was an audacious blow that Garibaldi would not 
have hesitated to attempt. The success of it would have 
arranged our affairs admirably. Trochu did not even think 
of it. I suppose we must believe that it was not Ste. 
Geneviéve’s way of fighting. Ernest Picard made a cruel 
speech. He paid homage to the general’s eloquence, which, 
he said, was so remarkable that he used it a little too much. 
Then he pointed out that the country had need of men of 
action and initiative. Trochu happened to have what was 
not wanted, and to be lacking in what was essential. He q 
was possibly a born advocate-general, and was certainly 
less general than advocate. I must confess that when I | 
became the prisoner of the politicians whose colleague I ; 
had been, Ernest Picard showed no animosity towards me. 
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The most calumnious, and those who tried hardest to bring 
about my death, were Jules Favre, Arago, and Trochu. 

After all, the debate did not end in the dismissal of 
the last named, but he soon afterwards dismissed himself. 
He finished by confessing in a military report that the task 
he had assumed was above his strength. Then, recognizing 
that after so many compromised hopes he could only expect 
to reap a harvest of execrations, he offered to retire when 
he had handed over the command to a more capable or a 
luckier man. 

He had promised victories to a feverishly agitated 
populace, and had brought them nothing but disasters. 
His réle was ended. ; 

There remained, nevertheless, a dénouement which 
would at least have saved him from ridicule—that was 
death. All the generals had solemnly promised to make 
it a refuge in the event of definitive defeat; but in the 
periodical sorties organized and ordered by the commander- 
in-chief, it was only the poor national guards who got killed. 

Trochu got out of it by the aid of an interminable 
testamentary speech, in which, following the example of 
Danton, who would have liked to have left his legs to 
Couthon and his virility to Robespierre, he did not bequeath 
his sword to any one. He said he had had enough of giving 
the public “military representations”—a dishonourable 
avowal that classed him in the category of circus directors. 

Jules Favre appeared to be his most violent enemy. 
He did his best to render him unpopular, and hardly ever 
missed an opportunity of informing the council of all that 
was said about the general in the crowd, in the National 
Guard, and in the army, concerning his tactical errors and 
discouraging proclamations. I have always somewhat 
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suspected the advocate of having aspired to succeed the 
general in the presidency of the government. Jules Favre’s 
ambition was excessive, and he allowed nothing to slip that 
could possibly gratify it. Passing from the vice-presidency 
to the presidency of the National Defence government 
would be preparing the way to the presidency of the 
Republic. He certainly had this in view, and endeavoured 
to destroy not only Trochu, who destroyed himself, but 
also Thiers, whose journeys and hole-and-corner con- 
ferences he blamed. He foresaw that the former minister 
of Louis Philippe, who had almost come over to the 


Republic, would constitute a formidable rival, and was - 


already at work to eliminate him from the field of 
possible competitors. 

Favre urged Trochu to take some military action. The 
general replied that, in the first place, the National Guard 
was of no use, and that, in the second place, the army, 
reduced to seventy thousand men, was entirely exhausted, 
having had twelve hundred men frozen in the space of 
a few days, and he ended by his eternal proclamation, 
which he was purposing to address to the army as well as 
to the population, and which resembled a homily rather 
than a warlike or a despairing cry. 

It is certain that disgust at the war, and even panic, 
had invaded all the ranks. | 

A council of war was convoked, composed of admirals 
and generals, who could easily have been taken for so many 
administrators of the last sacraments. 

The government, through the mouth of Jules Favre, 
who was dying to bring himself into prominence in some 
way—even a defeat would have answered his purpose— 
proposed to put all the eggs in the same basket, and hurl 
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two hundred thousand men simultaneously against the 
enemy’s lines. 

“Two hundred thousand men would be superb if they 
were solid,” said Ducrot. “But at the sight of the first 
shell half of them will bolt, and by the time the fighting 
has lasted five minutes the rest will have followed.” 

It is evident from this that the distrust was reciprocal. 
If the soldiers had scarcely any confidence in their generals, 
the latter did not repose much more trust in their men. 
Everybody was anxious in consequence to have done with 
the war even by capitulation; but the members of the 
National Defence government, fearing riots, delayed doing 
anything that had the appearance of surrender. They 
were less afraid of German cannon than of French rifles ! 

Still, what might reasonably be expected to occur was 
worse than what we had gone through. Although a 
number of shells had fallen in the faubourgs, the bombard- 
ment had not in reality regularly and methodically com- 
menced. It was only on the 5th of January that the Marshal 
von Moltke, pressed by the impatience of his troops, decided 
to train his guns on our monuments. Belleville received the 
first shock of this fearful hail of projectiles. The council 
of war was reduced to deliberating under a shower of fire 
and lead, which it only tried to combat by means of 
speeches and essays on the art of war. The members of 
the council seemed quite decided to do nothing, and they 
were above all determined that their comrades, who would 
immediately have become rivals, should attempt nothing 
in the shape of defence. 

In spite of four months of ie most painful deceptions 
and heart-breaking lessons, we still witnessed the ‘same 
miserable forfanterie which led Trochu to refuse the help 
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Garibaldi so generously offered. Personally, I am con- 
vinced that if this hero, who had accomplished such 
doughty deeds with a few men, had commanded three 
hundred thousand men, our destinies would have been 
completely changed. I have often bitterly reproached 
myself that, after Trochu’s reply to Garibaldi’s telegram 
on the morrow of the September revolution, I did not 
present this ultimatum to my colleacues— 

“Kither Garibaldi must be placed at the head of the 
popular troops—that is, the mobiles and the National Guard 
—or I shall immediately resign, and reserve the right to 
explain to the population of Paris the reasons for my — 
withdrawal.” 

I am not introducing any presumption in the picture 
which I am now drawing of our difficulties, but the 
survivors of the National Defence government know as 
well as I do that for the moment I was master of the 
situation, and that my presence in their midst was almost 
their only guarantee. On the announcement of my 
resignation, provoked principally by the rejection of the 
precious offer addressed to me by the chief of the Expedi- 
tion of the Thousand, those who had opposed its acceptance 
would have been swept away and replaced by a revolu- 
tionary committee, which, after all, would not have been 
either more or less a usurpation than the self-nominated one 
to which I belonged. I bitterly regretted afterwards not 
having sent them all about their business. I drew back 
before the consequences of an outburst at an hour when 
unity seemed to be our only plank of safety. Alas! the 
only union was that of inactivity with impotence. The 
capitulation was not averted, nor was civil war. 


It must be understood that we were drawn by two 
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currents, one coming from the army and the other from 
the population of Paris. Clement Thomas, in his capacity 
of general-in-chief of the National Guard, was in favour of 
their inclusion in the regular ranks. The military men 
opposed this. The Trochu, in one of his interminable 
and lawyer-like speeches, summed up the debate on the 
subject, and, of course, the only result was a fresh loss of 
time. | 

“When we approach the final crisis,’ he whimpered, 
“when disorders which will perhaps be difficult of repres- 
sion have broken out, we can then follow General Clément 
Thomas’s advice. I have said I will not capitulate, and I 
will not do so. When the supreme moment comes I will 
propose a last enterprise, which may ‘possibly end in 
disaster, but which, on the other hand, may perhaps have 
unexpected results. The moment has not yet come to 
discuss this last attempt.” 

Either these sententious words meant nothing, or they 
indicated the formal intention of the governor of Paris to 
get himself killed in a sortie, the failure of which he could 
not survive. Everybody present at the council of war 
considered that the general had made a pact with Death, 
since he had been unable to make one with Victory. But 
they did not count with the resources of the clerical mind. 
What Trochu meant by the enigmatical words, “I have 
said I will not capitulate, and I will not do so,” was that 
he had already made up his mind to nominate another 
general to capitulate in. his stead. 

Never did mental reservation play so considerable a 
military and political rdle / 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE FALL OF PARIS, 


AFTER having refused to sanction the municipal and legis- . 


lative elections so long as it believed itself able to weather 
the storm, the government now discussed the advisability 
of holding them, in order to place the responsibility for 
the fall of Paris on other shoulders. Trochu, headstrong 
as a Breton, clung obstinately to power—if it wasn’t that 
he feared that the vote would disclose his unpopularity— 
and he opposed the idea of having the elections either in 
the departments or in Paris alone. And when efforts were 
made to persuade him of their desirability, he pretended 
that his colleagues were dragging a great secret from him. 
It concerned a considerable undertaking he had in view. 
He was going to reveal the details of it, under pressure of 
the council, but warned them that the slightest indiscretion 
would be likely to compromise everything. He begged 
his colleagues not to breathe a word ‘to a living soul of 


what he was about to divulge. In face of the danger that 


even an involuntary imprudence might constitute, the 

members of the council begged him to keep silent, and to 

join the “considerable undertaking” to the plans of the 

defence, of which he said he had made a notarial deposit. 
ty 
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This was all Trochu wanted. He would have probably 
been very embarrassed had he been called upon to explain 
the mysteries of this considerable undertaking. The sole 
object of this communication in extremis was to secure the 
further adjournment of the elections, which Trochu himself 
began to see would almost fatally lead to the Commune. 
Jules Favre had his plans in his head, and not at the 
notary’s. He almost systematically opposed the views of 
Trochu, and endeavoured to make Thiers an object of 
suspicion by accusing him in vague terms of working for 
the restération of the younger branch of the royal family. 
He was in communication with the mayors, and was 
preparing his dictatorship, or at least his presidency, in 
deliberations with these officials, which none of his col- 
leagues had authorized. On the 5th of January he proposed, 
in the name of the people, that a council of war should be 
added to the government, upon which the generals should 
only occupy a certain number of seats, and the civil element 
be represented. The civil element meant himself. He de- 
clared that this decision had been come to at a meeting 
of the mayors of Paris called to discuss the best means of 
minimizing the horrors of the bombardment. As I have 
already said, until the 5th of January the shells thrown 
against the forts and the houses at Neuilly and Vincennes 
had only fallen by accident into Paris itself. Ido not think 
the enemy laid their batteries intentionally on the hospitals. 
Yet these establishments were struck more frequently than 
any others. A sick children’s home was wrecked, and five 
little things were killed. Girls going to buy provisions, 
and women waiting for bread outsidé the bakers’ shops, fell 
on the pavements, blown to pieces. As to the men, they 
had no need to go to the ramparts to seek death. It came 
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to them in their houses, in the midst of their families, and 
in their workshops. Just as in the ports whence sail the 
Iceland fishing-fleets, one met only people in mourning. 
And to complicate and double my torture, people I met in 
the streets told me, weeping, of their pain and misery, as 
if I ought or could have kneaded bread for them, and have 
preserved their children from the bullets. Besides this, 
there were many who, out of sheer thoughtlessness and 
curiosity or bravado, sought the most exposed quarters of 
an evening, in order to watch the shells fall, as though it 
were a firework display. All of a sudden a bomb would 





burst in the midst of a group clearing an open space, and — 


scattering arms and legs right and left, giving the 
authorities all the trouble in the world afterwards to piece 
together the trunks and members of the proprietors. 

Jules Favre had managed to bring about an interview 
between the mayors and the governor of Paris, in the 
course of which the latter promised everything that was 
demanded, and notably the famous sortie he was continually 
talking about. In all his speeches he represented himself 
as standing at the bar of posterity, which would reproach 
him for this and give him credit for that. _ This so irritated 
Jules Simon, that he interrupted him one day with the 
remark— 

“ At the present moment it is not posterity that worries 
us, but the feeding of the population !” , 

Trochu at length divulged his plan: of attack. It em- 
bodied a march on Versailles; but to reach the room where 
William I. stretched his aged limbs, a different initiative 
to that with which this soldier-capucin was gifted would 
have been necessary. As a matter of fact, alleging the 
receipt of good news from the provinces, and announcing 
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the victory gained at Bapaume by Faidherbe, Trochu ad- 
journed his famous sortie, the failure of which would 
destroy the good impression that the intelligence of recent 
successes in the provinces had made upon the population. 

We remained in this mortal status quo without even 
sending Jules Favre to the Conference of London, where he 
was expected. It is true that Bismarck, as a condition of 
his leaving Paris, had exacted an official demand for a safe- 
conduct, which added a grave humiliation to so many 
disasters. The government refused to make the application, 
considering that if France’s place were unoccupied in the 
midst of the plenipotentiaries, we should create a theatrical 
effect which might be advantageous to our dignity. These 
niceties did not appear to have been oreatly appreciated 
by the members of the conference. Clerical and mon- 
archical intrigues were engaged in, and we had nobody 
there to discover and checkmate them. Everything points 
to the belief that Jules Favre had his own reasons for not 
leaving Paris. He saw he was an actor in a drama the 
dénouement of which might perhaps turn to his profit, and 
he was sufficiently experienced to know that, especially in 
politics, the absent are always in the wrong. 

He turned attention from this incident by means of 
a violent quarrel he picked with Trochu. He bitterly re- 
proached him with having despaired of the prospects of 
defence immediately after the 4th of September, with never 
having had confidence in the patriotism of the National 
Guard, nor in the solidity of the mobiles, and with only 
having given warlike performances without fighting a 
single real battle. Trochu’s attitude was pitiable. He 
confessed his error relative to the resistance of Paris, 
declaring that he could never have supposed it would 
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hold out so long. Then, making a still graver error, he 
said he only had confidence now in the brave Bourbaki, 
whose movements struck him as being of consummate 
strategy. Poor Trochu’s perspicacity will be appreciated 
when it is recalled that at that very moment the same 
Bourbaki took refuge over the Swiss frontier with an army 


broken down by hunger and cold. Things were so bad 


with him, that as there were no leaves on the trees for the 
men to eat, they tore the bark from the trunks and ate it, 
while the horses gnawed the wood of the gun-carriages 
before falling dead on the road. When I was in Geneva 
after my escape from New Caledonia, I often heard carmen 
shouting as they thrashed their horses, “ Hi, up, Bourbaki!” 
Bourbaki had become synonymous in the canton with a 
used-up horse incapable of standing on its legs. 

Well, it was in this Bourbaki, the immediate author of 
the war, that Trochu placed his confidence, to the detriment 
of Faidherbe and Chanzy, whose manceuvres he loudly 
criticized. Then, though he recognized that the regular 
troops, exhausted by the length and rigour of the siege, 
were no longer fit for serious effort, he refused to substitute 
the National Guard, which was less fatigued, because it had 
scarcely been brought into action, and might have been 
employed. with greater prospects of success. General 
Clément Thomas, who commanded the popular forces, was 
asked for his opinion as to the advisability of turning their 
services to avail. His reply, when it became known, was 
his death-sentence. As he was their chief, it was his place 
to defend them, or, at all events, to hand over the command 
to another if he considered them unworthy of confidence. 
They never forgave him for having endeavoured to publicly 
dishonour them, and when, on the 18th of March, they 
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became masters of Paris, their former general was made 
their first victim. Jules Favre, who was nursing his 
popularity, protested against the gratuitous insults heaped 
on French citizens by Clément Thomas and Trochu, and 
called for an immediate action, which, he said, the council 
had ‘a right to exact, the governor of Paris being only a 
member of the government, like the others, although he 
presided over their councils. | 

Thus did the council exhaust itself in insignificant and 
incessant quarrels, instead of devoting itself to the study 
of the vital interests of the country. What unfortunately 
confirmed the government in its obstinacy was Trochu’s 
daily harping on the illusions which, feeling himself lost, 
he persisted in trying to bolster up. ‘his illusionist 
affected to be awaiting imperturbably the result of 
Bourbaki’s movement. The latter, probably to escape the 
consequences of his treason at Metz and his criminal 
negotiations with the agent Regnier, had hypothetically 
blown out his brains, after having confided the remnants 
of his routed army to General Clinchant. 

But if he kept up the illusions of others, Trochu had 
none himself. He declared that, in order to reap the 
fullest advantages from Bourbaki’s famous manceuvres, an 
absolute dictatorship ought to be vested in his own hands, 
The only way of prolonging resistance until Bourbaki’s 
great victory was to court-martial the calumniators who 
accused the general of incapacity and treachery; and, 
as all dictatorships resemble each other, public meetings 
and the liberty of the press should also be suppressed. 
Preventing the Parisians from talking and the newspapers 
from appearing was his fashion of combating the Prussian 
army. Trochu’s proposal was so immensely ridiculous 
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that it found no supporters. It simply gave his colleagues 
an opportunity of reminding him that the press had 
believed in him for a long time, and that it was only in 
view of his evident incapacity and unwillingness to defend 
Paris that it had commenced to use its right of criticism. 
He complained of the inactivity in which he was kept, and 
declared that his hands were always tied—a remark that. 
provoked Ernest Picard’s retort, that he meant to say they 
were always clasped. Little by little the members of the 
council had come to exchange personal recriminations, 
until nearly the whole of their sittings were devoted to 
disputes of this character. Trochu unjustly reproached 
his colleagues with holding revolutionary opinions, while 
the latter justly reproached him with clericalism. 

In contrast with the weakness shown vis-d-vis the 
enemy, the government adopted an autocratic and irre- 
sponsible attitude towards the Paris population which 
sometimes profoundly irritated the public. Measures were 
daily announced having for their object the relief of 
the prevalent distress, but not one was ever carried out. 
Our hunger continued, and we could not see whence the 
manna was to fall to calm the revolt of our stomachs. 
The most distinguished of our scientists sought some new 
aliment to introduce into our bread to increase its volume, 
Barley, oats, and vermicelli were first tried, and afterwards 
starch was mixed with the dough. This might weigh 
down the cesophagus, but it did not fill it. 

If all these sufferings only brought us nearer a 
solution ! 

The most careful calculations made on the 15th of January 
showed that Paris only contained food for fifteen days, 
And what food! The price of provisions became more and 
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more fanciful. A quart of beans or a bushel of potatoes 
constituted a princely gift. When some more or less edible 
beast had been procured, there was no fuel to make a fire 
to cook it. 

_ Never had the winter been more rigorous, It com- 
menced on the 15th of October, and on the 15th of January 
it continued pitilessly and mercilessly. People walked in 
the streets as if they were cut in two by the east wind 
and the squalls. All human miseries seemed to have accu- 
mulated on our backs. . The supreme cataclysm came when 
the bombardment was carried on with redoubled fury, and 
we never knew whether, men, women, or monuments, we 
should not be suddenly reduced to a heap of cinders. One 
could say of Paris as of the Napoleon of the Hxpiation— 

“ Qu’il était comme un arbre en proie & la cognée: 
- Sur ce géant, grandeur jusqu’alors épargnée, 
Le malheur, bficheron sinistre, était. monté. 
Kt lui, chéne vivant par la hache insulté, 
Tressaillant sous le spectre aux lugubres revanches, 
Il regardait tomber autour de lui ses branches.” 

All our military secrets were communicated to the 
Prussians, who immediately took steps to meet the most 
insignificant movement our troops might make. It was 
from the ambulances that this spying emanated and 
paralyzed our actions. For instance, at Drancy, at the 
moment when our troops were mobilizing for an attack of 
which the enemy was doubtless cognizant, the latter took 
the offensive, and inflicted a disastrous defeat on one of 
our army corps, The Prussians possessed information con- 
cerning all our movements, and we knew nothing of theirs. 
One can see where the equality came in! 

Trochu, who busied himself less in improving the 
situation than in finding phrases to describe it, did not 
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propose any more “sorties.” He called them cowps de 
désespoir, which only proved how desperate things were. 
Although he concealed them from the army and the National 
Guard, he did not hide from the council the fears he enter- 
tained lest the city should be taken by storm and invaded ; 


which would have meant the delivery of the population 


to a soldiery exasperated by resistance. This hypothesis 
had to be examined, and Jules Favre, who had shown his 
hand, began to admit that, as the struggle had been carried 
beyond its extreme limits, it was perhaps time to prepare 
the Parisians for the capitulation. This led to an inde- 
scribable scene between Favre and Trochu. I was informed 
of the details by Dorian. Favre reproached Trochu with 
having given the Parisians the assurance that he would 
never capitulate, and Trochu blamed Favre for having 
promised that he would cede neither an inch of territory 
nor a stone of our fortresses. Dorian declared that, in spite 
of the pain he suffered, he felt an almost irresistible desire 
to laugh when he heard them throw their respective boast- 
ings in each other’s face. 

The public knew what value to attach to both, and had 
no more confidence in one than in the other. 

It is a humiliating confession to make, but we were 
practically certain that the Prussian government would not 
consent to negotiate with the National Defence, which it 
regarded as insurrectionary, and as unauthorized to discuss 
the conditions of peace and the question of the indemnity. 
It was owing to Jules Favre’s refusal to go to London, 
where a place was set apart for him amongst the represen- 
tatives of the Powers, that we found ourselves in this new 
difficulty. Had he presented himself as the representative 


of France, the chances were in favour of the Powers 
t, 
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recognizing the Republic of which he was the vice- 
president. By voluntarily placing himself outside of the 
European concert, he admitted the revolutionary situation 
that. events had created for him, and confessed that he 
and his colleagues were so many Masaniellos acting without 
legal authority and without mandate. The disdain of the 
enemy for the National Defence government laid us open 
to the terrible danger that the Prussians would deny the 
government the right to propose and sign a capitulation 
—the only means by which they could stipulate the 
slightest guarantee of security for the inhabitants. 

Clément Thomas, who was brutal, disobliging, and even 
coarse, proposed a line of action which made the most 
resolute draw back in horror. The general-in-chief of the 
National Guard proposed that a stop should be put to the 
deceiving of the population, and that the people should be 
made acquainted with the true state of things. According 
to him, the following communication was imperative :— 

“We have no more provisions or ammunition, A 
combined sortie can no longer be expected to be successful. 
The moment has come to surrender. Perhaps,” he added, 
“this fifth act, for which, on account of the absence of civic 
courage, the population has not been prepared, will enrage 
the people; perhaps their anger will lead them to murder 
the members of the National Defence one and all; still, in | 
any event, this would be an acceptable death.” 

I need not say that the government did not entertain 
General Clément Thomas’s a They simply sent 
the shuttlecock back. 

Jules Ferry, declaring that he regretted that his 
colleague, Jules Favre, had not gone to strengthen the 
resistance in the provinces with the authority of his 
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presence, the latter rose and shouted from one end of the 
table to the other that he was obliged to remain in Paris, 
if only to go to the Prussian head-quarters to play the part 
of Eustache de Saint-Pierre. | 

“Any of us here would have played it like you!” 
retorted Jules Ferry. 


The reminiscence was quite uncalled for, because, if the 


lives of Eustache de Saint-Pierre and his companions were 
destined to pay ransom for the town of Calais, it did not 
appear that the lives of either Jules Favre or Jules Ferry 
were menaced by William I. or Bismarck. These two 
practical men, as most Germans are, preferred to cut our 
pockets rather than to cut our throats. 

From this moment our old friend Lafontaine led the 
ball. Everybody was convinced that the only resource 
was a prompt capitulation, but the question was, how 
could the responsibility for the act itself be laid on other 
shoulders. There was some talk of making the mayors do 
the dirty work. Their advice had always been discarded, 
but they appeared eminently fitted to bear the burden of 
this supreme humiliation. 

Not so much with the idea of saving Paris, which was 
beyond salvation, as with the idea of raising themselves in 
public estimation, the members of the government decided 


that a last effort should be led by Trochu himself. In. 


view of his death, which he was continually discounting— 
he had made several funeral speeches over his own tomb— 
Trochu nominated General Leflé as interim governor: a 
pure sinecure, for from the moment the troops were outside 
the walls, the city would be a simple desert. 

The attack that commenced at Montretout soon ended 
in the precipitate retreat of our forces. Trochu took refuge 
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at Mont Valérien, where he felt himself out of reach of. the 
anger of the populace. He despatched telegram after 
telegram to his colleagues, begging them to inform Paris of 
the unfortunate result of the action—a thing they had not 
the slightest desire in the world to do. The only satis- 
faction accorded to him was to leave him with the entire 
responsibility for the disaster, and search a successor. 
Nobody was anxious to accept the position at this 
particular moment. It was, however, offered to the aged 
Leflo, an ex-December-outlaw, who, like most of the 
emigrants, had neither learnt nor forgotten anything in 
exile. He offered to die—which would have put another 
corpse uselessly on our hands—and declared that he shared 
Trochw’s opinion as to the impossibility of breaking through 
the Prussian lines. 

To accentuate the Montretout defeat, a telegram was 
received from Gambetta violently reproaching the inaction 
of Paris, accusing the chiefs of apathy, if not of actual 
cowardice, and insisting on a formidable movement being 
made which would enable him to take vigorous action on 
the rear of the enemy. And as he anticipated that his 
adjurations would fall on deaf ears, he threatened to make 
known the truth that had been hidden from France by 
publishing the despatches he had exchanged with Jules 
Favre. These threats, backed up as they were by a veritable 
act of indictment, revolutionized the council. Everybody 
cursed Gambetta, who was accused, and declared guilty of 
wanting to make Trochu responsible for the reverse that 
caused Chanzy to leave ten thousand men in the hands of 
the Prussians. 

Looked at from any point of view, the situation was 
frightful. | | 
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If we awaited until the troops still available in Paris 
had been crushed, we should justify the enemy in putting 
forward any sort of claim; if we opened negotiations, even 
after the terrible check at Montretout, while there were 
two hundred and fifty thousand men in Paris, it would 
savour too much of treason. Nevertheless it was wiser to 
keep this army in reserve, lest the King of Prussia rejected 
our advance and fresh battles had to be fought. 

The only subject upon which unanimity existed was the 
dismissal of Trochu, whose intellectual and military weak- 
ness had been demonstrated once and for all. Jules Simon 


was of opinion that the government itself should disappear, © 


after having placed its powers in the hands of the mayors 
of Paris, whose influence was still sufficiently considerable 
to enable them to get the population to reply to the attacks 
Gambetta had hurled against the city by consenting to 
submit to several more days of misery and fasting. 

Dorian’s good sense did not desert him for an instant 
during the whole of this lugubrious period when every- 
body lost his head. He called attention to the fact that 
the replacing of Trochu would only be a Platonic measure 
so long as they had no capable soldier to succeed him. If 
they could mention one who was confident of the result of a 
last effort: and was ready to undertake it, after explaining 
the plan to the council, he would be the first to vote in 
favour of his being entrusted with the command. The 
removal of General Trochu before a successor had been 
chosen would be a negative measure, rather calculated to 
frighten the Parisians than to give them confidence. 

But the men of the Hétel de Ville were above all moved 
by fear of the popular rising that had been predicted from 


many quarters. Trochu had become unendurable in the eyes 
t, 
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of the populace. The best policy for them—indeed, the 
only one—was to offer him as a sacrifice. It was proposed 
to withdraw the commandership-in-chief from his hands 
and leave him governor of Paris. This was a less dan- 
gerous concession than might appear, because nothing and 
nobody was left to be governed. 

Then the question remained: Has honour been satisfied 
or has it not? If it has not been, what remains to be 
done to satisfy it ? 

The,council was divided on the subject. Members were, 
however, unanimous on the point that General Trochu should 
be invited to resign. He had frequently offered his re- 
signation, and nobody doubted but that-he would readily 
consent to a withdrawal that had become more than ever 
imperative. It was, therefore, with great surprise that 
the members heard from Jules Favre, who had been com- 
missioned to communicate the council’s views, that the 
general refused to resign, considering that his three titles 
of governor of Paris, president of the National Defence, and 
commander-in-chief of the besieged troops were one and 
indivisible like the Holy Trinity, and that no one of his 
attributes could be withdrawn. Nobody was duped by the 
Jesuitism of this argument. The news of his dismissal 
had, however, circulated in Paris, and had been so well 
received that Trochu could not possibly have entertained 
any illusions concerning the duration of his power. He 
turned up furious at a meeting of the council held about 
the end of January, and complained that his colleagues had 
not informed him of their deliberations concerning his posi- 
tion. In the false tone that was natural to him, he declared 
that if he had been told of the desire of his colleagues, he 
would have quitted the presidency of the council and the 
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command of the army long before. Unfortunately—and he 
said he deplored it more than anything else—it was now 
too late for him to find a successor. Then, with all kinds 
of clerical reticences, he pretended to believe that the other 
generals would refuse to obey the commander-in-chief 
appointed to replace him. In face of eventualities which 
were so perilous, and which might result from the slightest 
outbreak, the council begged General Trochu to remain in 
office; and in a spirit of pure devotion to public interests 
he decided—quite against his wishes—to allow himself to 
be persuaded to retain the command! . 


While the council was losing time discussing whether, 


leaving Trochu governor of Paris, General Vinoy should 
not be nominated commander-in-chief, the population 
reached the limits of patience, and decided to march on the 
Hotel de Ville. The crowd stopped at Mazas en route, 
and delivered the prisoners of the 3lst of October, who 
had been arrested in spite of the word of honour that 
had been given not to interfere with them. Flourens was 
amongst the number, and found himself again at liberty 
to organize fresh struggles. General Vinoy, who on the 18th 
of March only escaped the fate of Generals Lecomte and 
Clément Thomas by riding away as fast as his horse would 
carry him, could find nothing else to talk of at this moment 
but courts-martial and summary executions. He seemed 
impatient to take his first lessons in the art of shooting 
prisoners. ; 

This movement, which had been preceded by the fatal 
riots of the 22nd of January, was the last effort of protest 
on the part of the Parisians against the weakness of the 
government. Jules Favre proposed the closing of the clubs, 
This advocate, who belonged to the race of public prosecutors, 
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always found something to close. Cresson, the then 
préfet of police, called for the suppression of newspapers 
and the arrest of their staffs. The excellent Vinoy wanted 
to take upon himself the task of shooting down passers-by 
“summarily,” as he called it, without being called to 
account for the murders he committed under the heading 
of executions. If this atrocious man had ordered the shoot- 
ing of a single Parisian, he would have been immediately 
torn to pieces. by the population. He knew this, but he 
was anxious to assure the council of his devoted support 
in view of the day when they might require fresh massacres, 
and when, of course, he would run no risks in their 
perpetration. ; 

The crisis of hunger and defeat was at the height of 
its intensity at this moment. Everybody in the civil 
government and in the military command had only one 
idea—how to shirk responsibility. After having refused 
any control of their acts and any division of their 
dictatorial powers for five months, the members of the 
government talked of providing for the popular election 
of special delegates to be entrusted with the negotiations, 
and behind whom they would have sheltered themselves 
in the most pitiable manner. Trochu preached this solu- 
tion, hoping to thereby cover his responsibility. Magnin 
opposed it, regarding it as a disloyal subterfuge, and 


~~ more dishonourable than a pure and simple capitula- 





tion proposed by the government itself. Threatened by 
Magnin with his resignation—it was already drafted— 
the government decided that Jules Favre, their sworn 
negotiator, should go to the Prussian head-quarters, and 
cede all the inches of territory and all the stones of 
fortresses that Bismarck exacted. He left the same day, 
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carrying instructions with him which it would have been 
difficult for him to follow to the letter, as nobody knew 
what conditions the victors might impose. 

From the notes taken of the sitting at which this was 
decided, I extract the following :—“M. Favre will present 
himself at the head-quarters in the attitude of an adversary 
who is not exhausted, and who is determined to strenuously 
defend the interests of his country; he will observe the 
ereatest precautions in his language and attitude towards 
a most dangerously clever statesman; he will say that 
the government is anxious to put an end to the bloody 


efforts upon which the population is so resolved that 


the casting of any doubts on the intentions of the 
government would suffice to provoke a riot; he will add 
that he has come to inquire what are the views of the 
head-quarter staff with regard to Paris itself, without 
having any intention of treating either for the rest of 
France or the question of peace. M. Favre will discuss 
the conditions of revictualling Paris, and those of an 
armistice applicable to Paris alone.” 

Jules Favre brought back Bismarck’s reply, consenting 
not to enter the city for the moment on condition that 
the Germans were allowed to occupy the forts, where they 
would be more masters of the town than if they actually 
garrisoned it. On the slightest opposition Bismarck had 
only to order a frightful bombardment which would put 
us more than ever at his mercy. He held us as if we 
were in a box, and being no longer under the necessity 
of frightening us, he showed himself most affable to our 
negotiator. Where the difficulty lay was how to break 
the news to the Parisian population, which must, however, 
have suspected the truth. What permitted us to hope 
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that the revelation would not be succeeded by a popular 
rising was that Bismarck had authorized the national guards 
to retain possession of their arms, knowing very well that 
it would be easy to prevent their using them should they 
show any disposition to do so. 

Firing ceased at midnight of the 26th of January, and 
a three weeks’ armistice, with reprovisioning, was con- 
cluded, so that the general elections might be proceeded 
with. As Trochu wanted them to be reactionary and 
monarchical, he hastened to again demand the suppression 
of the liberty of the press, arguing that the newspapers 
might publish violent articles against the enemy and 
provoke reprisals. This fashion of putting French writers 
under German censorship was blamed by his colleagues. 
Trochu did not insist on the execution of his proposals. 
But this suspicion of the journalists was the more odious, 
as it appeared to have been suggested by Bismarck himself, 
who had the cynicism to propose to Jules Favre that all 
writers should be arrested as a precautionary measure, 
and sent to the Prussian head-quarters to be detained 
as hostages during the armistice. Happily, Jules Favre 
had the good taste to reply that insistence on this by 
Bismarck would constitute a queer way of breaking off 
what were very painful negotiations, 

The hardest trial the people of Paris had to submit to was 
the abandonment of the forts by the marines who occupied 
them. An agitation with the object of their being allowed 
to enter Paris and join the National Guard produced no 
effect, although it was backed up with soundings of the 
tocsin. The greatest anxiety of thé capitulationists of 
the Hétel de Ville lay in their ignorance of Gambetta’s 
doings, for at the moment Jules Favre was negotiating 
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at Versailles, he had sent a telegram inviting the Paris 
garrison to effect a combined sortie, thanks to which they | 
might perhaps succeed in piercing the Prussian lines, 
which, according to him, were much less deep than had 
been imagined. A coup de tée on his part might upset 
everything. Jules Simon was consequently selected to 
go to Bordeaux, where the National Assembly was to meet, 
and give him the order which Gambetta transmitted later 
on to MacMahon: Submit or resign. 

Gambetta endeavoured to persuade the government 
to declare certain Imperial functionaries and official candi- 
dates ineligible for election to the National Assembly. 
This was certainly pure Jacobinism, and an attack upon 
universal suffrage which is only sovereign on condition | 
that it has a right to elect whom it will; but it was a 
question of protecting a young and tottering republic 
against the clerical current that menaced it, and has, in 
reality, brought about its ruin. These arbitrary exclusions 
would have pleased the democracy, and if Gambetta had 
not merited other reproaches, his memory would have 
been less discussed. The Paris government, under colour 
of acting on principle, accorded the right of eligibility 
to all, without examining their past records. It was to 
this appeal to the declaration of the rights of man that _ 
we owed the most odiously reactionary and clerical 
assembly that ever breathed on France and on human 
conscience. By its cowardice in face of Prussia it pro- 
voked the Commune, and by its plainly announced 
resolution to promptly substitute the monarchy in place 
of the Republic it divided the country into two parties, 
which have not been reconciled during the last twenty- 
five years, and probably never will be. 
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Another electoral difficulty was suddenly sprung upon 
us. Several superior officers, who had been made prisoners 
at Sedan or Metz, stood as candidates for the National 
Assembly. If elected, would they go to sit at Bordeaux as 
prisoners on parole? On the other hand, if only to hasten 
their delivery, many departments would elect the prisoners 
without even asking what their opinions were, and this 
would constitute a grave danger of the Republic’s falling 
into the hands of soldiers. To add to the embarrassment, 
the Paris prisons contained a large number of political 
offenders awaiting trial, and consequently reputed innocent, 
They had a right to stand, and their return would be a 
direct censure on the government that had caused them to 
be arrested. The first point was decided by Bismarck and 
Jules Favre in the widest possible sense. The elected 
military officers were to cease to be prisoners of war, because 
they were going to Bordeaux to sign the peace treaty. 
The second question led to most violent debates in the 
council. General Soumain, who was much more intelligent 
and showed greater perspicacity than Vinoy, took on him- 
self to liberate Delescluse and several other prisoners 
against whom he was of opinion that it was unnecessary 
to proceed. Although Soumain, in his position of general 
advocate to the council of war, was alone authorized to 
estimate the degree of a prisoner’s culpability, the odious 
-Trochu maintained that his powers of general commanding 
the state of siege gave him the right to dispose of prisoners 
according to his own will. And as always happened when 
arbitrary and rigorous measures were concerned, he was 
supported in his contention by Jules Favre. 

But whether they decided in favour of liberalism or of 
autocracy, the directors of this defence, which had been so 
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little national, were already doomed in public estimation. 
The moment the general elections were decided upon there 
was but one opinion in political centres, and that was in 
favour of the exclusion of the candidature of any members 
of the government which had sat at the Hotel de Ville. 
For the form of the thing, these dictators discussed the 
question of their ineligibility, but they had quite made up 
their minds to declare themselves eligible. Several of 
them stated that, elected or not, they intended to retain 
power, which was, of course, equivalent to the suppression 
of the consultation the country had been invited to take 
part in. | 





Trochu showed sentimentality, and declined to stand 
for any seat in Paris—not a very costly sacrifice, because 
everybody knew he would be rejected. Jules Favre, who 
continued to play the Bowrgeois de Calais, expressed 
the opinion that whether the elections favoured the 
socialists or the retrogrades, he and his colleagues ought 
to remain at their posts. 

Just like children who had lent their toys to their 
companions, the members of the National Defence govern- 
ment had no sooner abandoned a portion of their power 
than they tried to snatch it back again. As Delescluse 
said— | 

“These men will never loosen hold of their portfolios. 
We shall have to saw their arms off to get them!” 
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CHAPTER XVi. 
» ELECTED TO THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


So far as I was personally concerned, the capitulation 
restored me my liberty, although, of course, I had only 
been a prisoner of my own conscience. For more than 
three months after leaving the government I voluntarily 
abstained from any sort of agitation, keeping out of the 
way in order that my former colleagues at the Hotel de 
Ville should have no pretext for accusing me at some future 
time of having complicated their precarious situation either 
vis-a-vis to the enemy or the Paris population. 

My readers will see by-and-by how my reserve was 
appreciated. It would have been so easy to have turned 
not only the besieged inhabitants against them, but also 
the army that defended the city. It would be wrong, and 
I declare it here, to attribute my abstention to any senti- 
ment of comradeship for my former companions in the 
dictatorship and, it is well to recognize it, in the usurpation. 
They had almost systematically put me on one side and 
kept me in ignorance of their secret plans, going so far as 
to hide the fact of Jules Favre’s journey to Ferriéres. But 
so many responsibilities were engaged that I did not dare 
create any fresh ones, and when I quitted this centre, which 
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was not at all in keeping with my tastes, I had the 
generosity to withdraw without informing the public of 
my reasons for doing so, As soon as my resignation became 
known, the motives for it were immediately understood. 
After the Commune, when I was thrown like a packet into 
a cell at Versailles prison, and literally crushed under cries 
of death and heaps of filth, the only member of the 
National Defence government to defend me—I want to 
acknowledge it, because nothing is more true—was Jules 
Simon, who, a minister under Thiers, did his best to make 
him feel what shame would attach to the shooting of a 


writer on account of his published articles. He did this in. 


face of the opposition of several of our former colleagues— 
Jules Favre and Emmanuel Arago himself being amongst 
the number, without counting General Cissey, who, not 
content with procuring the assassination of Millitre by his 
subordinate Garcin, was impatient because I had not been 
sent to join him in the tomb. 

My hands were now untied, and I only nae of 
returning to my journalistic work, and in view of the 
elections started the Mot d’Ordre, the title of which was 
supplied by Louis Blane. As soon as the armistice was 
signed, the reaction commenced. It was no longer the 
Orleanist enemies of the Empire who took the best places, 
but the Bonapartists themselves. Those who had fled to 
London, Geneva, or Brussels returned to Paris almost as 
victors. They seemed to make a joke of our thinness, and 
went little short of charging us with high treason for 
having so long resisted the excellent King of Prussia,. 
whose forbearance had thrown open the gates of the country 
to them again. 

Gambetta’s decree, rendering ineligible members of the 
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families who had reigned in France as well as the former 
functionaries and official candidates of the Empire, was 
annulled by the Hétel de Ville government. Gambetta 
renewed it, and in their reactionary rage his colleagues, 
who had become his most violent enemies, managed to lose 
all respect in the eyes of the country by appealing to 
Bismarck to help them. The chancellor’s message to 
Gambetta, and the latter’s reply to the chancellor, com- 
promised once and for all the candidature of the members 
of the government. And, in fact, with the exception of 
Jules Favre, who came at the tail end of the list, every 
single member of the National Defence government was 
defeated at Paris, I, who had quitted its ranks some time 
previously, was sixth on the list of the forty-six deputies, 
coming immediately after Garibaldi. On the other hand 
(and nobody can tell why, because the departments almost 
completely ignored what was passing in the capital), the 
provinces elected nearly every member of the National 
Defence government. Trochu, who would not have polled 
five hundred votes in Paris, was elected in three depart- 
ments rather on account of his Catholicism than his strategy. 
This provoked me to write at the time— 

“Nearly all the members of the government, one of 
whom alone secured election in the capital, have been 
returned in the provinces, At the first glance it appears 
- difficult to understand these two results. If, for instance, 
General Trochu has rendered such services to the country 
as to give him the right to represent it in the National 
Assembly, it is strange that we didn’t notice this, for it 
was solely as Governor of Paris that he was in a position 
to render them. : 

“To General Trochu was confided the mission of raising 
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the siege of the capital. He raised nothing, and the 
Parisian electors, deceived in their fondest hopes, naturally 
refrained from dropping his name in the urns. We hear 
to-day that General Trochu has been elected in three 
departments. Why? I am convinced that his most 
strenuous partisan would find it difficult to supply: a 
reason. 

“<The fate of Paris was placed in your keeping. You 
have not even defended the city; you are the man 
for me!’ 

“This is in substance what the department of Finistére 
and several others have just said.” 

Universal suffrage was so disorganized in a land phere 
the state of siege reigned almost everywhere, that it 
actually delivered legislative mandates to the generals 
who had discharged their mission with the least degree 
of credit. The régime of the sword continued. The 
more a military commander had been defeated, the. more 
likely was he to become deputy. One might almost be 
inclined to believe that the electors were grateful to 
them for having surrendered so promptly. In the Mot 
d’Ordre of February 14, 1871, I penned the following on 
this subject :— 

“For my own part I am not sorry to see so many 
generals in the Chamber. No doubt they will explain 
what special means they employed to get themselves so 
consistently thrashed. There must be a secret somewhere, 
Possibly they will reveal it. It won’t give us back Alsace 
and Lorraine, but we se at least know how we managed 
to lose these provinces.” 

I added to this article, entitled Mead Culrd, the pbilgs ‘ 
sophical reflections which the ex-Bonapartist agent, 
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Quesnay de Beaurepaire, quoted before the old wigs of 
the senatorial Haute Cour of 1889 as the only ens 
he had against me— 

“ These generals will probably end by admitting that if 
they lost so many battles it was simply because they did 
not know how to conduct the war—a confession which will 
give the enemies of this human butchery an excellent 
opportunity of crying, ‘Right! if you don’t know how to 
make war, don’t let us do so any more!’ 

“When we go to Bordeaux to arrange our accounts 
with the Prussians, we may perhaps with some advantage 
settle our own at the same time. Painful as the admis- 
sion is, it must be recognized that a nation never more 
thoroughly deserved its fate than did the French nation. 
The moment has perhaps come for us to enter into our 
heart of hearts, which is the only possession we have not 
handed over to the enemy, and ask ourselves whether it is 
possible that we could have been punished as we were 
without being profoundly guilty. 

“The Germans are incontestably atrocious. Bismarck 
meditates opening shop with our remains; von Moltke, 
von Werder, and all the vons on the other side of the Rhine, 
make us pay for the hours of armistice of which we stand 
in need, just as a café-keeper makes us pay for our hours 
of billiards. They have ransacked our farms, pulled down 
our roofs, violated, shot, and robbed broadeast. Well, these 
assassins and chapardewrs have committed about half the 
erimes that the French army were guilty of before sur- 
rendering at Sedan. The Germans in France have shot 
the mayors of villages who could not pay the war tax that 
was levied on them; the French in Mexico hung the 
patriots who refused to treat seriously the authority of a 
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man called Bazaine, who afterwards distinguished himself 
under the ramparts of Metz. The Germans took away the 
furniture of the Chateau of Saint Cloud; the French have 
gone as far as China to steal the enamels and the incense- 
burners from the Summer Palace. The Germans fired 
mills and cut off supplies; the French, in the African 
campaigns, cut off Arab women’s ears to save themselves 
the trouble of taking out their earrings. Our vanquishers 
were no more cruel towards us than we were ferocious 
towards our vanquished, and we shall never have so much 
to say against the Prussians of 1871 as those of 1813 had 


to say against us. As we had smoked out Africans and 


purloined Chinese curiosities, we had only to bow our heads 
the day when the Saxon came and took down family relics 
from our walls. Political wailers complained a great deal 
because the Great Powers remained callous at the sight 
of our disasters. This coldness was, in my opinion, even 
more than we could expect. They would have been 
perfectly justified in dancing with joy at each of our 
defeats, and erying, ‘If we are pillaged, it won’t be by those 
men!’ We have made war like savages, and we are 
repaid by savageries. It is for us to overthrow the old 
system, and replace militarism by patriotism. I can 
only therefore congratulate the people on having sent 
so many generals to the Chamber on one condition, 
and that is, that in future it will send citizens to the 
armies,” : 

This pacific and humanitarian dissertation was the war- 
horse of the public prosecutor in the act of indictment 
which he and Joseph Reinach drew up against Boulanger 
and myself. This is all that these mountebanks could 
discover to justify my second sentence of transportation, 
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Most of the candidates run on the Mot d’ Ordre list were 
elected, and I got men accepted who were supported by no 
other group. For instance, Tirard, mayor of one of the 
arrondissements, became deputy thanks to me, and was 
afterwards prime minister. He was a retired Geneva clock- 
maker. He had shown a high-spirited patriotism which 
was only equalled by his republicanism at the various 
meetings of the mayors held during the siege. At the 
moment the list of candidates that my paper was going 
to support was elaborated, I added his name on his 
supplicating appeal. His success, which he was obliged 
to attribute to me, filled him with delirious joy. He came 
to my office to thank me, and with his hand on his heart 
vowed eternal gratitude. Unfortunately this vow was not 
kept very long, and it was under his premiership that I was 
dragged before the various assize courts of my country, 
including the senatorial Haute Cour, where he summoned 
me, in company with General Boulanger, to be sentenced to 
perpetual transportation. Such was this watchmaker’s 
gratitude! Ihave so often had experiences of this kind 
that they have ceased to surprise me. They are none the 
less amusing to recall, 

The voting in Paris lasted a week, and the definitive 
result was not known, therefore, when the Assembly opened 
at Bordeaux. The elections provoked a number of doubtful 
- acts on the part of both the retrogrades and the republicans. 
In this way bulletins were credited to Jules Favre which 
did not belong to him, but thanks to which he was proclaimed 
as elect of Paris. All the other members of the government 
being hopelessly beaten, the Hétel de Ville people en- 
deavoured to save the honour of the body to a certain extent 
by getting through, by hook or by crook, the only member 
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of the National Defence government who came anywhere 
near to obtaining the requisite majority. From one day 
to another the position of the ex-vice-president so suddenly 
improved, that many of the electors suspected some sort of 
trickery and shuffling. Anyhow, Jules Favre was elected 
by a slight majority, and Blanqui was defeated by a very 
insignificant number of votes. This check was a misfortune. - 
Had Blanqui been in the Chamber, his revolutionary friends 
would probably have been much less revolutionarily dis- 
posed. But their spokesman not having been accorded the 
privilege of explaining his ideas in the tribune, they had 
no other option than to descend into the streets. This 
was what they did on the 18th of March. The Orleanists 
and Legitimists entered the Chamber in masses, but the 
Bonapartists were few and far between. The electoral urns 
did not vomit more than three or four of those candidates 
who had been set up by the privy purse, and whose 
devotion was represented by figures found in the papers 
discovered at the Tuileries. I applauded this result in 
these terms— 

“Frankness being an essentially republican virtue, we 
should have been obliged to have observed formule in our 
language which must have inevitably excited discussion, 
It would have been somewhat difficult to have commenced 
to reply to a speech of Bazaine’s in these terms: ‘The 
honourable traitor who has just spoken ’ or to have 
interrupted M. Devienne with the question, ‘Is it in your 
capacity of deputy or intrigue-monger that you address the 
Chamber ?’” 

The Devienne to whom I refer played a very cha- 
racteristic réle as intermediary in a love intrigue between _ 
the Emperor and a fast woman who frequented the — 
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Boulevards. This dignitary, the first president of the 
Imperial Court, accepted the mission of seeing Marguerite 
Bellanger, who had just given birth to a child of which the 
composer, Olivier Metra, was reputed in theatrical circles 
to be the father. As the search of the paternity is for- 
bidden in France, the girl took advantage of the fact 
to spread the story, or to allow it to circulate, that the 
Emperor himself was the parent of the child. She hoped 
to retain her lover by means of paternal love should the 
other fail. Napoleon III. was informed by the police of the 
young mother’s gossip, and fearing that his legitimate wife 
might make a scene, solicited the good offices of Devienne, 
who, like all presidents of tribunals, was ready to undertake 
any dirty work. By promises, and above all by menaces, 
the old black-robed man got the pink-petticoated lady 
to make a written confession, to the effect that she had 
deceived her Imperial lover; this gave the cocotte an 
opportunity of telling the truth, and the whole truth, for 
the first time in her life. When I made an examination 
of the papers at the Tuileries, I discovered the following 
declarations. They were put away in a carefully sealed 
envelope, ornamented with the initial “N” and the 
crown, and bearing a special inscription in the Emperor’s 
own handwriting: “Lettres a garder.” Here are both 
of them. 


“To Monsieur Devienne. 
« SIR, | 
“You have asked me what were my relations 
with the Emperor, and, whatever it costs me, I am going 
to tell you the truth. It is terrible to confess that I have 
deceived him—I, who owe him everything, But he has 
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done so much for me that I want to admit everything. 
I was not confined at seven months but at nine. Be sure 
to tell him that I crave his pardon. 
“I have your word of honour, sir, that you will keep 
this letter. 
“ Yours, ete., 
“*M. BELLANGER.” 


Attached to this note was a letter to be handed by the 
scaly Devienne to his august master. 


“MY DEAR SEIGNEUR, 

“T haven’t written you since my departure, fear- 
ing that it might not be agreeable to you; but after M. 
Devienne’s visit I think I ought to do so, in the first place 
to beg you not to detest me, because without your esteem 
I don’t know what would become of me; and secondly, to 
crave your pardon. I have been guilty, it is true, but 
Tassure you that I had my doubts. Tell me, dear Seigneur, 
if there is any way of retrieving my fault, because I will 
shrink from nothing, 

“Tf a whole life of devotion can recover for me your 
esteem, mine belongs to you, and there is no sacrifice you 
could ask of me that I should not be ready to accomplish. 
If for your peace of mind you wish me to go into exile, 
I will go abroad; a single word from you, and I leave the 
country. My heart is so penetrated with gratitude for all 
the good you have done me, that it would be happiness 
to suffer for you. 

“The only thing I don’t want you to doubt is the 
sincerity and profoundness of my love for you. Therefore 


I supplicate you to send me a few words to say that you 
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pardon me. My address is, ‘Madame Bellanger, rue de 
Launay, commune de Vilbernier, prés Saumur.’ 
“ Awaiting your reply, dear Seigneur, receive the adieux 
of your devoted, though truly unhappy, 
“ MARGUERITE.” 


And while Marguerite was thus putting her soul on 
paper, she was sipping champagne in all sorts of private 
rooms with men to whom she confided all the mysteries of 
the Imperial alcove. This was the way she considered 
that she was meriting the “esteem” of her “dear 
Seigneur.” 

As a result of an examination of these specimens of 
Imperial and presidential turpitude, the government of 
the National Defence revoked Devienne, who fled to 
Belgium and remained until after the elections. 

But if the danger of the Imperialists again taking the 
offensive had been set aside by universal suffrage, Orleanism, 
represented by the twenty departments that had served us 
up Thiers on a silver salver, threatened to spring up in the 
place of the other. The reactionaries, feeling themselves 
masters of the situation, did not wait long to assert their 
supremacy. They commenced by booing and insulting 
Garibaldi with a thoroughly clerical coarseness. He had 
only come to the Chamber to hand in his resignation 


as deputy and general of the army of the Vosges, and 





asked permission to speak. He had exposed himself to 
death a score of times beneath the walls of Dijon. But 
the devotees did not enter into these details. They only 
saw the freethinker, and regarded him as the enemy. 
Garibaldi in their eyes undermined the forces of the 
Papacy. Services rendered to France counted for nothing 
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in the eyes of these pillars of the vestry, who still retained 
the title of “heroic” for Bazaine. 

I was not present at the sitting when the Italian hero 
was so basely insulted by the conservative country squires, 
Vulgarity has always been the characteristic of the 
monarchists, who try to pass for being good breeding itself 

The twenty elections that Thiers carried in his little 
arms naturally designated him as the chief of the execu- 
tive. With him came into office all the old parties which 
have so long composed the Republic without republicans. 

Garibaldi had left the Chamber before my arrival in 
Bordeaux on the morrow of the shameful exhibition which 
dishonoured, and will for ever dishonour, his clerical in- 
sulters, I bitterly regretted not having had an oppor- 
tunity of embracing the great liberator, who I only saw 
for the first time ten years later, at the inauguration 
of the Mentana monument at Milan. He was then 
paralyzed in his arms and legs, and was stretched full — 
length in a wheel-chair, and died a few months after- 
wards. The journey from Paris to Bordeaux with a 
Prussian passport, which was examined at every station by 
officers in helmets, was insupportable. The surveillance 
was the more annoying, because on reading my name 
they stuck their heads into the compartment to stare 
at me. I lost my temper at this continual inspection, 
and finished by drawing the blue curtain across the 
window and closing my eyes, not to open them again until 
my arrival, é 

Gambetta, who had transferred the head-quarters of 
the delegation of which he was the soul and body to 
Bordeaux, enjoyed the reputation in that town of being a 


man who, for good or bad, had endeavoured to defend the 
t, 
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inches of territory which Jules Favre handed over so light- 
heartedly in spite of his vows. 

In Paris, the Mot d’Ordre and I energetically supported 
the candidature of the organizer of the provincial defence, 
and we drew a comparison between his efforts to save us 
and Trochu’s inactivity, which seemed to be purposely 
designed to sacrifice us. In every number of my paper I 
rendered homage to Gambetta’s devotion, thus forgetting 
all our earlier differences, the speech in which he called 
Eudes a Prussian agent, and his coldness towards me 
when I pronounced the word “Republic” in the Corps 
Législatif. 

I am anxious to set forth here what was my attitude, 
because I was reproached later on with having violently 
attacked Gambetta, and even with having shown him real 
ingratitude. I never owed Gambetta anything; he never 
did anything for me during his life, and I never asked him 
for anything. It was he who was under obligations to 
me, because if I had not defended him in the Mot d’ Ordre 
against the formal accusations and insinuations of his 
colleagues, he would certainly not have obtained the con- 
siderable number of votes he received in Paris in 1871, 
which gave him fourth position on the list where I was 
only sixth, and where, with less disinterestedness, it would 
have been easy for me to have taken his place. My paper 
‘was much more read than any other, and was more 
influential. I could therefore either attract popularity to 
his name or withdraw it from it. 

I declared myself plainly and irrevocably against 
Gambetta when I saw him attach himself to the haughty 
despotism in which he was kept by a gang of Jews, 
intriguers, conservatives, and even swindlers, most of whom 
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ended by sinking into the reactionary slough, like Waldeck 


Rousseau and Spuller, for example, while others—the 
majority—stranded at the door of the juge d’instruction, 
or in the assize court. 7 

This son of a small tradesman had not been able to 
keep his head when fortune came to him through his 
oratorical talents and his conduct during the war. He 
played at being the Shah of Persia and the Asiatic 
autocrat to such an extent, that when he decided to 
become Prime Minister, the parade of what was called 
the Grand Ministry lasted scarcely two months, 


Upon the semblance of opposition in the Chamber, he © 


threatened to treat it as a factious assembly. Bonaparte 
himself did not go so far in words on the 2nd of December, 
though he did more. 

I combatted Gambetta when my conscience and the 
sentiment of duty dictated this course, and not for the 
pleasure or satisfaction of attacking an all-powerful man. 
How could J, without dishonouring myself for ever, have 
abandoned my companions in misery, exile, and misfortune, 
to the extent of throwing myself into the camp of a 
politician who rode in Galliffet’s carriages? At the 
moment of the opening of the Bordeaux Assembly he was 
still the Gambetta of the struggle to death, and we did not 
stint our praises of him. | 

Immediately I entered the legislative palace at 
Bordeaux, I saw by the appointments made—all the 
officials with the exception of Grévy were Orleanists—that 
I should not remain there any longer than I had remained 
in the other. It was really the victorious enemy who had 
conducted the elections in the interests of the monarchists, 


It will be hard to believe that the Prussian soldiers — 
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distributed the reactionaries’ voting papers in the depart- 
ments they occupied. These voting papers did not sprout 
like leaves of a tree in the hands of the Prussians. It was, 
therefore, very clear that they had been given to them by 
the monarchical candidates with the complicity of Prussia, 
and that, as in 1815, they entered the Chamber under the — 
protection of foreign bayonets. 

During the repression of the Commune, we also saw 
the clericals of the Versailles government entering into an 
understanding with the army of occupation to track down 
and capture the Parisians who endeavoured to escape the 
massacre. It is usually when there is a question of cutting 
the throats of socialists or defeating them at the polls, that 
frontiers no longer exist. | 

When I reached Bordeaux the terms of the ultimatum 
were beginning to circulate. Five milliards and two 
provinces! It was not credited at first; but on seeing 
the Parliamentary reaction put on its air and attitude of 
“death in the soul,” I soon saw that it was settled that all 
the conditions imposed should be accepted without discus- 
sion. Such a contrite face is never exhibited until the 
policy of resignation has been determined upon. Thiers’ 
nomination as chief of the executive power was a sufficient 
indication that the National Assembly had decided to 
allow itself to be executed. Under the title of the Roi des 
- Capitulards I announced the news to the Parisians— 

“There was once a little man who generally wore a 
grey overcoat, He was minister under a monarchy that 
was carried on to the English coasts by a puff of wind. 
In days gone by this little man constructed forts around 
Paris, but in the Rue Transnonain he shot down the 
weak. A Bonapartist agent in 1849, Orleanist again in 
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1851, he was arrested on the 2nd of December, to make 
him believe he was dangerous, and thrown into Mazas 
prison, for the construction of which he had himself given 
orders. From this hour of darkness he has hovered 
between unpopularity and falling completely out of the 
public mind. Every six years he stood for Parliament 
against a chocolate merchant named Dewinck. For a time 
the chocolate man beat him easily, but eventually the grey 
overcoated little man silenced the political steam-engine of 
the chocolate purveyor. But what he had to go through 
to get a simple majority of five hundred over his mealy 
competitor! Of all the deputies of Paris, he was the only 
one who had to fight such elections. The 4th of September 
arrived—it must be mentioned that the Prussians had 
previously arrived—and this little man, the chosen of a 
bourgeois quarter, suddenly became the Benjamin of the 
National Defence government. He was sent to talk to 


the Queen of England, the Emperor of Russia, the — 


Emperor of Austria, and, possibly, the Emperor Napoleon 
himself. The more missions he failed in, the more were 
entrusted to him. ‘Good gracious!’ exclaimed the governors 
of France, who were living in furnished rooms at the Hotel 
de Ville, ‘the Tsar has sent you about your business—it 
was only to be expected ; the Queen of England laughed in 
your face—everybody knows women are fond of laughing ; 
as to the Emperor of Austria, he might have thrown you 
out of the window, but didn’t, so that is something gained 
at least.’ They then confided to him the task of going 
to Bismarck to propose an armistice, which was not only 
rejected, but caused us to lose eight days in the defence, 
and provoked the events of October 31st. After a succes- 


sion of well-accentuated failures, Thiers could not imagine — 
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anything more patriotic than to go to Tours, and strengthen 
by his presence the reactionaries who had just commenced 
to attack Gambetta, whose energy and efforts provoked the 
anxiety of the partisans of capitulation. After having 
hastened the surrender of Paris so far as his little stature 
permitted him, he succeeded by means of intrigues in pre- 
cipitating the capitulation of the provinces, and contributed 
by every means in his power to the subjection and total 
disarmament of our unfortunate country. 

“Tf I have lied in these statements, let them shoot me. 
But yes or no, isn’t this M. Thiers’ history, rushing uselessly 
from one European court to the other, compromising the 
chances of the struggle, worrying the defenders and dis- 
organizing the Republic ? 

“Well, this is the man whom twenty departments 
have chosen to represent them, and whom the Chamber, in 
which, alas! we are obliged to sitas a member, has dragged 
out from an orchestra stall in the Bordeaux Theatre to put 
at the head of our destinies. Why this man and not 
another? President Grévy can throw his officials at my 
head if I can tell. It could not be to recompense him for 
the success of his enterprises, because they had all failed ; 
it could not be in the hope that he would have a clear 
appreciation of the situation, because he has always had 
trouble with his eyesight. 

_ “Ttis, therefore, O pulverized France, because he is known 
to be the bearer of the banner of peace at any price. It is 
because the day when William of Prussia, that fantastical 
_ personage, half king and half clock-dealer, asks him for 
_ Alsace, Metz, and oa one may be certain that 
_ Thiers I. will reply— 

“¢ Allow me, sire, as a trifling present, to add several 
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million acres in the Morvan and several million more in 
the Saintonge.’ 

“Rare as are the men in France worthy of being called 
men, there are still some who would jump to the ceiling of 
the Versailles palace at the sight of the Prussian ultimatum» 
and would gnaw their hands off rather than sign the dis- 
memberment of their country. It was just these men who 
had to be set aside at any cost. This is why the Chamber 
clutched at M. Thiers with such avidity. The Assembly 
thought it saw through the spectacles that this little old 
man wears, the better to conceal his dark projects, that he 
would cede whatever was demanded of him, including our 
boots and flannel shirts, in order to secure the repose he 
aspired to and the peace which he invoked at all his | 
repasts. 

“At the present moment we have a Parliament like 
Cromwell’s. His was called the Rump Parliament; ours 
must be said to be below the rump.” 

Masses of protests were made against the dismember- 
ment, still it was none the less decided upon. The 
Assembly nominated a reactionary and capitulationist 
committee to enter into negotiations—an emphatic formula, 
the true sense of which was to sign our shame; and the 
national representatives interrupted their “labours” —a 
very easy thing, considering that the Prussians were 
labouring for us. 

As soon as their atrocious proposals became known, 
every French heart was torn with rage—a presage of the 
coming revolution, While reaction at any price was 
doing its work at Bordeaux, revolution was busy in Paris, 
and the 18th of March loomed on the horizon. 


In order to push irony to its extreme limits, it was Jules — 
ts 
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Favre himself who was chosen as chief negotiator, and 
to carry the keys of Strasbourg and Metz to Bismarck. 
Trochu promised that as soon as peace was signed he would 
retire from public life; and, in fact, when our dishonour was 
consummated, he resigned and bade adieu to polities. 

Favre, who had vowed like the old guard never to 
give in, gave in, and did not die, since he unhesitatingly 
accepted the task of negotiating the surrender of the 
capital. The Assembly confided this easy mission to its 
negotiator— | 

“If they ask you for Alsace and Lorraine, give them. 
If they ask you for Brittany and Gévaudan, give them 
also. In short, give them whatever they ask for.” 

Any one of the thirty-eight million persons composing 
the population of France was capable of executing so 
elementary a task. There was only one man in France 
who should have been regarded as ineligible to engage in 
any sort of negotiations with Prussia, on the basis of dis- 
memberment. This was Jules Favre, the man who on his 
own initiative and without constraint had published these 
words in the Journal Officiel de la République Francarvse— 

“We will cede neither an inch of our territories nor a 
stone of our fortresses.” 

Well, they were going to be ceded, and here was the 
incredible intermingled with the painful reality. The 
Assembly actually chose the very man to bring about .this 
cession who had proclaimed to the four points of the 
compass that he would never consent to it, That the 
clerical and anti-patriotic majority of the Assembly should 
have had the idea of entrusting this surgical operation to 
Jules Favre, was sufficiently strange and even Rabelaisian ; 
but for Favre to have undertaken to go personally to 
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give the lie to all his promises and disavow all his 
declarations —this was to be the most generous of 
martyrs or the most grovelling of mankind. After having 
heroically affirmed the Rhine to be the natural frontier, 
he went to Versailles to plead pitiably for the Vosges 
frontier. One is never more thoroughly dishonoured than 
by one’s self. 7 

With the smartness of an old politician, Thiers only 
communicated the preliminaries of peace to the deputies 
a few hours prior to the expiration of the armistice. This 
was holding Bismarck at the throat of the Assembly. If it 
hesitated to accept the proposals as they stood, everything 
would be broken off. The bombardment was to recom- 
mence, and as the Prussians now held the forts, Paris 
would be reduced to cinders without any more ado. 

Any discussion of French interests was consequently 
suppressed, and the representatives of the radical democracy, 
who had still some concern on the score of our honour, 
found themselves condemned to silence. This smartness 
of the row des capitulards was, therefore, lined with 
infamy. 

Bismarck, who played with us now, almost promised 
to prevent the entry of the Prussian troops into Paris. 
But he was reproached for not having procured this 


supreme triumph for the besieging soldiers, and an under-. 


standing come to with the Thiers government, settled the 
ceremonial of the humiliation to which’we had, after all, 
to submit. 

I inserted this note at the head of my paper, and 
it found an echo throughout the Parisian press: “So 


long as the German troops defile Paris by their presence, — 


the Mot d Ordre will not be published.” 
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All the political newspapers, even the Débats and the 
Figaro, imitated us. In this way the enemy came into 
a city of the dead; all the doors, shops, and windows were 
closed. 

The Prussians were somewhat anxious as to the fate 
reserved for them in Paris, and entered the city with all sorts 
of precautions. For instance, they trained several batteries 
on the Are de Triomphe, which might very well have been 
called the Are de Défaite, and covered all the avenues 
leading to the centre of the town. The only incident 
at all eXciting was the arrest of three girls, who went 
up the Champ Elysées to meet the enemy, and kissed the 
soldiers effusively. The crowd rushed at them and almost 
tore their clothes off. After a brutal hustling they were 
covered with expectorations, abuse, threats, and even blows. 
Was this the bravado of German women living in Paris, 
who had gone out to welcome the entry of their com- 
patriots? I have never known, because they ran away 
dishevelled and sought refuge in a neighbouring house, 
whence they escaped under cover of darkness. The 
Prussians only occupied the Champs Elysées quarter from 
ten o'clock one morning until four o'clock the next, 
During the evening they vainly endeavoured to get served 
at the cafés, but the doors were closed in their faces. 
Only two establishments, one in the Rond Point of the 
- Champs Elysées, and the other at the angle of the Rue 
Rude, served refreshments to several German soldiers, 
They were both invaded and sacked by indignant crowds. 

The last parliamentary sitting I attended at Bordeaux 
was the only one of any interest. During the discussion 
of the peace preliminaries, M. Bamberger, deputy for Alsace, 
opposed the treaty, which he said could only be signed 
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by Napoleon III., whose name was for ever nailed to 
the pillory of history. M. Conti, deputy for Corsica and 
former private secretary of the Emperor, endeavoured to 
protest. His words were received with a general howl. 
“Come down from the tribune! Assassin! To prison with 
him! Throw him overboard!” and other expressions of a 
similar character were heard. I was exasperated, and, in 
company with Colonel Langlois, rushed towards the tribune 
to throw Conti down the steps. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that we were prevented from carrying out our 
intention. 


Calm was only restored when M. Target rose to propose - 


the definitive dethronement of Napoleon III., which, in 
fact, had hitherto not been officially recognized or voted. 

I was very far indeed from having received from my 
electors orders to collaborate in such a peace as was pro- 
posed, so nothing was left for me but to abandon a Chamber 
which had abandoned honour. After I had come to a 
preliminary understanding with Rance, Malon, and Tridon, 
we addressed the following letter to the already aged 
Grévy, the future father-in-law of Wilson. The reading 
of it made the Right furious. They had already contem- 
plated the usurpation of the constituent power. 


“CITIZEN PRESIDENT, | 
“The electors gave us a mandate to represent the 
French Republic. 

“By the vote of March Ist the National Assembly 
has ratified the dismemberment of France and the ruin 
of the country. It has thus nullified its own deliberations, 

“The votes of four generals and the abstention of 
three others formally give the lie to M. Thiers’ assertions. 
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We cannot remain members of such an Assembly for another 
day. 
“We therefore give you notice, citizen president, that 
nothing remains for us to do but to withdraw. 
“HENRI RocHEFORT, MAton (of the Internationale), 
| RANc, TRIDON (of the Cote d’Or).” 


One of the capitulationists of the Right shouted, “ Bon 
voyage!” 

The silly fellow was right, too. Four months later all 
of us were sentenced to transportation to the Antipodes. 
My three co-signatories escaped the voyage, and I alone 
was placed on board ship. 

Félix Pyat announced his intention, in a special ee 
of shaking the dust off his feet. 

I was preparing to leave Bordeaux when, by the worst 
of luck, I found myself obliged to stay there. The 
privations, responsibilities, emotions, and horrors of the 
siege had, in the language of concierges, “turned my 
blood.” On the evening of the day I resigned, I fell ill. 
I was in a horrible delirium, which developed into fever, 
I passed almost the whole of the night mechanically turning 
my mattress over and over again. My throat suddenly 
swelled to such an extent as to interfere with my 
respiration, and I had to indulge in all sorts of contor- 
tions to swallow my saliva. On the morrow a frightful 
erysipelas declared itself. It invaded my face, and part 
of my neck. The doctor covered me with longitudinal 
_ bandages, which encircled my head and neck, and trans- 
_ formed me into a veritable mummy. An outbreak of 
_ subcutaneous inflammation threatened to terminate fatally. 
_ Upon my honour, I sincerely believed that my last hour 
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had come. All my friends despaired of my recovery. 
Alexis Bouvier went to Paris and told my boulevard 
acquaintances that if I was not a corpse at that moment 
I was not far from it. From that to the announcement 
of my death only constituted one step, which was very 
quickly made by the reporters, who, for fear of ae 
behindhand, are fond of anticipating news. 

On the morrow of Alexis Bouvier’s arrival in Paris © 
the newspaper vendors were shouting in the streets— 

— “Death of Rochefort! His last dying words !” 

I have still in my possession one of those papers in 
which, at the moment of expiring, I was credited with 
such purely patriotic sentiments that I feel quite guilty 
at not having pronounced them. Nobody doubted that 
I was dead. At the outbreak of the war my sisters had 
taken two of my children to Jersey. The announcement 
of my death reached them there, with such precise details, 
that they had nothing to do but to bow to the accom-— 
plished fact. Still, they awaited a confirmation before 
breaking the sad news to my children. 

The roughness of the sea delayed the arrival of ea news- 
papers, and all my family saw was this agency telegram— 

“The government, fearing a popular rising, is opposed 
to the removal of Rochefort’s body from Bordeaux to Paris.” 

This was categorical, and my weeping sisters decided to 
tell my little ones that they were fatherless. They then 
ordered their mourning. Several papers were kind enough 
to publish obituary articles, and some ended by suggesting 
that a public subscription should be organized in favour 
of my children, because I had left no fortune—which, by 
the way, was the only truthful assertion that my funereal 
panegyrics contained. 
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On hearing of the rumours that were current concerning 
my approaching funeral, I had a telegraph form brought to 
me, and sent the following message to my sisters :— 

“Am very ill, but not dead. Send the children.” 

Then, as I had been ordered to take a breath of sea air 
as a fortifier, I was removed in a carriage to Arcachon. 
Backed by pine forests, this winter station seemed expressly 
designed to give me back my strength. By a most happy 
chance I met Dr. Fournier there, and he brought me 
completely round in a few days. 

One tan imagine my joy upon receiving a telegram 
announcing the imminent arrival of my children. I went 
to the Arcachon station to meet them, and at first could not 
recognize my family in the three persons in deep mourning 
who threw themselves into my arms. 

“Who are you in mourning for?” I asked my daughter. 

“For you, papa,” she replied. 

And for three weeks she walked about the streets of 
Arcachon in orphans’ costume. 


aq 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE COMMUNE. 


It was during my illness and convalescence that the 


Revolution of the 18th of March broke out. I saw nothing 


of it, and its incidents were related to me later on in 
the prisons where I rotted in company with those who had 
taken part init. From the multitude of stories that were 
told me, the thing which remained the most firmly fixed in 


my mind was that the necessity of a “bleeding” had been 


decided upon by Thiers and Ernest Picard, who exchanged 
despatches on the subject, which were discovered by my 
comrade, Olivier Pain, during the Commune. This cor- 
respondence was put on one side by him, and would have 
thrown a strange light upon the secrets and origin of the 
movement that ended in the proclamation of the Commune. 
Unfortunately, after his arrest, his wife, who knew that the 
discovery of any papers of a suspicious nature was enough 
to get her husband shot, threw these proofs of our 
governors’ duplicity into the fire, and we were, therefore, 
unhappily, no longer in a position to reveal to the world 
the whole truth of the ministerial plot which had for 
object the capture of the cannons which the National Guard 
had in battery on the heights of Montmartre. But before 


risking a blow it was necessary to close the mouths of the ~ | 
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republicans, who might be able to defeat the conspiracy. 
General Vinoy suppressed half a dozen newspapers by a 
stroke of the pen, and naturally the Mot d’Ordre was 
amongst the number. 

They then thought they could do anything, and one 
morning several squadrons were let loose on the National 
Guard’s artillery ; but they came back empty-handed. The 
New Caledonian prisoner who described to me the scene 
of the condemnation to death of Generals Clément Thomas 
and Lecomte by an improvised court-martial, told his story 
in good faith, and had évidently forgotten none of the 
incidents of the drama. Clément Thomas no longer held 
a command, and would not have been arrested if he 
had not been caught taking notes, which perhaps, after 
all, had no strategical value. Questioned by the defenders 
of the Buttes Montmartre, he immediately adopted so 
arrogant a tone, and replied in such insulting terms, that 
he was at once ordered to take his trial with General 
Lecomte, against whom evidence was being collected. The 
latter, in view of the resistance the national guards made to 
their cannons being carried off, committed the imprudence 
of resorting to the old-school military formule vis-d-vis 
to the populace, and of crying, like the soldiers of June, 
1848, and December, 1851— 

“Cut down that rag-tag and bob-tail!” 

The order was the more stupidly odious, because this 
crowd had just sustained a siege of five months, and had 
made sacrifices in the interests of the defence of which 
even this same Lecomte would probably have been 
incapable. As to the general dictator, Vinoy, who com- 
manded the expedition against Montmartre, his conduct 
was beneath contempt. As soon as he saw his regiments, 





quietly disarmed by the women, and fraternizing with the 
populace, and heard hostile cries against himself, he turned 
round, and urged his horse from a canter into a gallop to 
escape. He was only pursued by the yells of the crowd, 
but his conduct cost General Lecomte his life. This Vinoy, 
whom Thiers, still affecting to hate the Bonapartists, did not 
hesitate to put in authority over the republicans of Paris, 
had been one of the most bloodthirsty servants of the Coup 
d’Etat. But; like all soldiers who love to shoot down their 
fellow-creatures, he was terribly afraid of exposing himself 
to rifle-shots, and after having joined the members of the 
government at the ministry of foreign affairs, he hurried 
on to Versailles. Vinoy was the special object of the 
anger of the crowd, and everything points to the supposi- 
tion that but for the defiant words which General Clément 
Thomas seemed to take a delight in throwing into the teeth 
of the court-martial, the two prisoners would at least have - 
escaped death. The most to be done would have: been 
to hold them to exchange against prisoners taken by the 
Versailles government. 

The government pretended to believe that the National 
Guard’s cannon, placed on the heights of Montmartre and 
on the Buttes Chaumont, constituted a menace to Paris; 
while, as a matter of fact, they were only a defence to the 
city and a guarantee against the absolutely unfettered 
reaction that was possible from the moment the military : 
dictatorship had been handed to a 2nd of December 
cut-throat. . 

Thiers would never admit that General Lecomte, who 
was very severe on his men, was above all the victim of 
the hatred of his own soldiers, who, once protected against 


him by the masses, were the first to clamour for his — 
t» 
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death. I was in the infirmary at Fort Boyard when a 
soldier, sentenced like myself to transportation, made the 
semi-confession— 

“T can tell you that I made him pay for the nights he 
made me pass in the guard-room.” 

Hustled into a garden in the Rue des Rosiers after an 
excessively summary trial before the central committee, 
which, if it could not protect them, did not actually 
condemn them to death, Clément Thomas and Lecomte 
were led to the wall at the further end. They were not 
tied hand and foot, as the Versailles party tried to make 
people believe in order to dramatize the catastrophe, but 
were free in all their movements. 

My informant, who was evidently sincere, and had no 
reason to hide anything from me, assured me that Clément 
Thomas was superb under fire. He asked for neither 
pardon nor mercy, and until his last breath insulted the 
men forming the execution party. He remained erect after 
the first volley, and cried— 

“Kill me! you won't prevent me from calling you 
cowards and assassins!” 

General Lecomte’s attitude was quite different. He 
commenced running about the garden, and tried to scale 
the walls. He endeavoured to touch his executioners by 
lamentations, and kept on saying— 

“T’ve five children—what will become of them? Don’t 
kill me! Don’t kill me!” 

This quite comprehensible though somewhat unsoldierly 
} resistance prolonged his torture, for the wretched man was, 
| so to speak, killed in pieces, the bullets striking him one 
after the other. And my man finished the story with this 
| - atrociously: philosophical conclusion— 
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“T can tell you, sir, that at that moment he didn’t 
want to say, ‘Cut down that rag-tag and bob-tail !’” 

An arrangement between the Versailles and Paris 
governments was still possible. It would have been suffi- 
cient to have decided upon the municipal elections to have 
smoothed over the conflict. But Thiers didn’t want calm. 
I know that the central committee, which presided over 
the revolution of the 18th of March, was anxious to come 
to terms, but the monarchical braggings of the Versailles 
government nipped every attempt in the bud. Thiers 
would have his “bleeding” at any cost. I must say that 
he had a better and a more complete one than he had ever - 
dreamed of. 

I was still very weak when I left Arcachon for Paris, 
and was obliged to rest for a day at Orleans. 

My return was reported to the Versailles authorities, 
who resolved to arrest me en route. This was only a 
precautionary measure, because I suppose it would have 
been difficult to have charged a man who had been in bed 
for a month with a crime, and who only knew by hearsay 
of the incidents he would have been called upon to explain 
in the courts. But the doctors had had my head shaved, 
which, removing my tuft of hair—to-day white, but then 
quite black—rendered me unrecognizable. I managed to 
slip between the fingers of the silly detectives who had 
orders to bar my passage. How my life would have been 
changed had I been prevented from re-entering Paris! 

I should only have known what the Thiers newspapers 
related of the Commune. I should have escaped the courts- 
martial, and the transportation and exile which lasted 
until 1880. But, all said and done, I prefer having accom- 
plished this frightful journey around the world, of which 
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one half—which MacMahon called the demi-monde—was 
so lugubrious, but of which the other half—after the evasion 
—was so full of gaiety. 

On my return to Paris during the Commune, I found 
the people walked the Boulevards in perfect security, with- 
out regulations and without police. There were several 
days of almost general satisfaction. 

What contributed to discredit Thiers, was his undeni- 
able although unavowed association with the Prussians 
for the repression of the socialistic movement which had 
caused Puris to fall into the hands of the revolutionists. 
If the French army after two months of siege had not suc- 
ceeded in penetrating into the capital, there is no doubt 
that the Versailles assembly would have begged Bismarck 
to send a large Prussian army into the city. The latter 
would probably have been less ferocious than the others. 
It was at length decided to finish once and for all with the 
wicked revolutionists. Ducrot, who had come back from 
the Marne where he had promised to die; Vinoy, the man 
who had fled from Montmartre; and de Failly—yes, de 
Failly himself, the favourite of Napoleon III.—met in 
council, and resolved on the capture of the insurgent capital. 

On the 38rd of April, Courbevoie, which was occupied by 
the National Guard, was surprised by de Charette’s troops, 
composed of disguised police agents, municipal guards, and 


‘a number of Breton seamen. They did not dare mobilize 


the line regiments, because they entertained doubts as to 
their spirit of obedience. An extraordinary detail occurs 
to me, which it is impossible to deny. Charette’s soldiers 
marched under a white flag, and each man wore a white 


| cloth heart on his breast, bearing the words— 


“Stop! The heart of Jesus is there!” 
VOL. I. 2A 
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The national guards were greeted with a terrific dis- 
charge of firearms, to which they replied without giving 
ground, After having been nearly outflanked by the 
“enemy,” as the governmental army was already called, 
they made a movement which enabled them to retreat by 
one of the lateral gates of the barracks. This engagement 
was the signal for combats that were to continue for six 
weeks, and end in a veritable hecatomb. The struggle had 
lasted for about an hour, and neither side obtained any 
appreciable advantage. But then the Mont Valérien entered 
the lists, and inundated Neuilly with bullets, smashing in 
the roofs of two houses. Thus was realized the prediction 
of the republicans, who, in the time of Louis Philippe, 
declared that the detached forts suggested and built by | 
Thiers were destined to bombard the capital rather than to | 
defend it. It was under this hail of bullets that the sortie 
of the 4th was decided upon. The attack on Courbevoie, 
which was simply odious by reason of its violence, coming 
as it did at a moment when everything pointed to a settle- 
ment, exasperated the Paris populace. The governmental 
demonstration could not have been more imprudent, con- 
sidering that, but for the strategical ignorance of Flourens, _ 
and above all the incredible blunder of Lullier, the ex-naval 
officer, who, entrusted with the occupation of the Mont 
Valérien, had contented himself with the chief of battalion’s 
promise to evacuate, the Versailles assembly would have 
been surrounded and obliged to treat with those whom it 
called “communeux.” For, nobody knows why, “com- 
munards” was an honourable appellation that the federals 
took on themselves, and “communeux” was the epithet of 
disgust used only by the reactionaries. 

There is no doubt of the royalist plot, because it broke — 
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out in 1873, and would have received its final and complete 
execution but for the retreat of the Comte de Chambord, 
who refused to adopt the tricolour. The Commune, there- 
fore, represented the Republic, and the Versailles assembly 
the Monarchy. To have abandoned the first would have 
dishonoured me, and would have been the disavowal of 
my past, since I should have found myself under the 
necessity of choosing the second. | 

The history of these events was fabricated later on 
by the repressors of the Sanguinary Week, and they added 
their hes and calumnies to the story in the same way as 
the emigrants of 1815 who endeavoured to dishonour the 
Revolution. The truth is (as it is easy to see by the 
firmness and calm of the Commune as contrasted with 
the ferocity of the Versailles government), that France 
was then wavering between the solemn consecration of 
its Republican institutions and the restoration of the 
throne. Right and patriotism were so manifestly on 
the side of the communards, that Toulouse, Lyons, 
Marseilles, anxious as we were at the strides made by 
the reaction, revolted in their turn against Versailles; and 
if Thiers, in alarm, had not publicly engaged to maintain 
the Republic, all the large towns would have fallen away 
from him one after the other. The duty of the deputies 
of Paris was to go out upon the firing of the first shot on 


the city, and defend it against the infamous rurals who 


wished to destroy it. They took refuge in abstention and 
silence, which resulted in rendering the electors indignant, 
and at the same time encouraging the conservatives. Thiers’ 
whole governmental tactics were embodied in these lines 
from his Révolution Francaise— 

“Parties are unconquerable by the power of reason 
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alone. While awaiting what time can do, only a strong 
despotism can subdue irritated parties.” 

This strong despotism was only likely to be arrived at 
over the corpses of a murdered populace. That is why, 
the moment the Revolution of the 18th of March broke out, 
and even before it, Thiers decided upon a sack of Paris 
which was to equal that of Brescia, where | 


“‘ Haynau, dans des canons mit des tétes d’enfant.” 


But for the inexplicable march of Flourens, who, having 
learned that, despite the promise of the commander of 
Mont Valérien, the fort had not been evacuated, naively 
passed beneath its guns, Versailles would indubitably have 
fallen into the hands of the federals. A Versailles deputy 
told me of the wild terror that took possession of the rural 
assembly on hearing of the sortie of the 4th of April. All the 
monarchists packed their portmanteaux, and trains were in 
readiness to transport them to some unknown but certainly 
distant refuge. As to the infantry and even the gen- 
darmes, they awaited the Paris army, not to fight it but to 
fraternize. Never did victory appear to be more certain, 
and never was defeat incurred by such profound military 
ignorance and such gross faults. I can understand that 
the issue of a decisive battle may be confided to a loyal 
and brave man; but when he had the indecision and 
inexperience of Lullier, it meant simply hurling ourselves 
into the unknown. To hand a number of battalions over 
to Flourens was confiding them to a man who did not 
appreciate what the commandership meant. So long as the 
Mont Valérien remained in the hands of the Versaillais, a 
child would have suggested to Flourens that the march on 
Versailles was only practicable by way of Choisy-le-Roi. He 
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would thus have taken the Assembly in the rear, and, 
Thiers having sent all his troops in the opposite direction 
on that day, the town must have surrendered without the 
firing of a shot. The guilty parties in this massacre, which 
cost. the brave Duval and Flourens their lives, were the 
organizers of the sortie, who confided two missions of 
capital importance to Lullier and Flourens; that is to 
say, to the two men least capable of fulfilling them. The 
Parisian effective was composed of at least a hundred and 
twenty thousand men, supported by nearly two hundred 
guns and mitrailleuses. Atany rate, we were beaten. The 
national guards who returned from this ill-conceived and 
deplorably executed expedition told me that the tactics of 
the Versailles gendarmes were to advance with the stocks 
of their rifles in the air, shouting, “ Vive la République !” 
and when the Parisian forces approached them open-handed, 
to shoot them down. 

Neither on the 18th of March nor on the 3rd of April 
could it be alleged that Paris had struck the first blow. 
The inhabitants contented themselves with protesting 
against the butchery of women and children without even 
threatening reprisals. The reply to the clerical shells was 
the impeachment — purely Platonic—of the government 
which had emigrated to Versailles, as in former times the 
nobles and priests had emigrated to Coblentz. 
| | “Paris, April 2, 1871. 

“THE COMMUNE OF PARIS, 

“Considering that. the men of the Versailles 
government have ordered and engaged upon civil war, 
attacked the Parisians, killing and wounding national 
guards, infantry soldiers, women and children; — 

“Considering that this crime was committed with 


« 


premeditation and ambuscade, against all right and without 
any provocation ; 

“Tt is decreed : 

“Art. 1. MM. Thiers, Favre, Picard, Dufaure, Simon, 
and Pothuau are hereby impeached. 

“Art. 2. That their properties be seized and put in 
sequestration until they have appeared before the justice 
of the people. 

“The delegates of justice and general safety are charged 
with the execution of this decree. 

“THE COMMUNE OF PaRIS.” 
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I have reproduced this decree of confiscation because, 
not daring to admit that I was dragged before the Council 
of War for newspaper articles, privileged by the liberty 
of the press, they persecuted me to death, not as a 
journalist, but as the author of the demolition of Thiers’ 
house. This accusation was based on a paragraph reproach- 
ing the bombarder with the cynicism with which he had 
declared from the tribune that not a shell had fallen in 
Paris, whereas hundreds fell in the Champs Elysées, within 
fifty yards of the Are de Triomphe. I simply wrote 
in the Mot dOrdre, under the heading of “Defenders of 
Property ”— 

“ Well fed, well iodged, and well warmed in the splendid 
Palace of Versailles, formerly occupied by the great king 
who presided over the dragonnades, the government men 
of the Seine-et-Oise continue to hurl bullets against 
pedestrians of both sexes, and to wreck houses that do 
not belong to them. 

“Slaughtering women and children may perhaps be 


natural, but the wrecking of habitations constitutes a grave 
ty 
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act on the part of reactionaries, whose only preoccupation 
is in the defence of property. 

“M. Thiers possesses a wonderful mansion in the Place 
St. Georges, full of works of art of all descriptions; 
M. Picard owns three well-let houses in the Paris he has 
deserted ; and M. Jules Favre occupies a sumptuous building 
owned by him in the Rue d’Amsterdam. What would 
these property-owning statesmen say if the people of 
Paris replied to their ravages by using the pick-axe, 
and if, for every house at Courbevoie touched by the 
shells, a "piece of the wall were knocked out of the palace 
in the Place St. Georges or of the mansion in the Rue 
d’Amsterdam ? 

“TI know well those politicians who have just made 
a show of their disinterestedness around the green table 
at Versailles. The goods of this world are more to them 
than they would have the world believe. I cannot think 
how these dreamers manage, but at the end of two months 
in office they have each obtained one hundred thousand 
pounds revenue. I am therefore convinced that the 
moment M. Thiers hears that the knocker of his own door 
has been wrenched, he will give orders that the fire on 
Paris shall cease. Even if they called us Tamerlanes, 
we confess that these reprisals would not be excessively 
repugnant to us, except for the fact that they present a 
- serious drawback. On learning that popular justice had 
destroyed M. Thiers’ mansion, which cost two millions, the 
Versailles assembly would immediately vote him three 
millions for another habitation. And as it would be the 
taxpayers who would settle the bill, we feel obliged to dis- 
suade our friends from adopting this mode of expiation. 

“HENRI RocHEFortT.” 
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The decree placing Thiers’ properties and several others 
under sequestration was a sufficient indication that they 
were destined to destruction. My article, therefore, was 
strictly limited to a study of the question which resulted 
in a negative conclusion upon it, because I expressly said 
that we felt obliged to dissuade our friends from adopting 
this mode of expiation. | 

Nevertheless, after my arrest I was brought before 
the military tribunal for “commanding armed bands with a 
view to the pillage and destruction of private properties.” 

To liken a leading article to the command of a band 


was an exhibition of Catholic and Breton good faith. 


But for cut-throats any excuse is sufficient. 

After the check on April 4th, Paris was without news 
of Flourens for three days. He had been assassinated in 
his bed at Reuil, where he had sought refuge. The murderer 
was a gendarmerie captain, who found him defenceless, 
and showed true military bravery by splitting his head 
with a sword-cut. Duval fell into Vinoy’s hands, and 
was executed on the spot. If the Commune spared the 
lives of soldiers captured from the enemy, the Thiers 
government, faithful to the principles of the moderates, 


showed no quarter to the vanquished who laid down their 


arms. When the end of these two brave men became 
known in Paris, it excited even more anger than con- 
sternation. In an article entitled Les Responsabilités, I 
pronounced myself in favour of the Commune, but did 
not declare myself a partisan of everything it might 
do. I thought that it would at least make strategical 
errors. But, honestly, could I go to Versailles and join 
the scoundrels who killed men and women at random 
for the sole crime of having remained in Paris ? 
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The sortie of April 4th was profoundly regrettable, and 
I did not conceal my views on the subject to those who 
had ordered it. One ought not to forget, however, that 
the leaders were most of them simple workmen fresh from 
the workshops, and much more accustomed to obeying than 
to commanding. 

They fought as they could, and it was not their fault 
if in fighting bravely they fought awkwardly. General 
Duval showed as much courage in face of death as General 
Lecomte showed cowardice. . 

In any case, their sincerity and probity, so often 
attacked later on by those who stole the watches from 
the corpses of the executed,-were complete, and it can 
safely be said that power was never exercised so economi- 
cally. The members of the government of the Commune 
received fifteen francs a day to cover all charges of every 
nature. . 

What the Versailles reactionaries called their “ orgies ” 
consisted in meals costing 2°50 fr. at the outside, and the 
fact has often been recalled that while Jourde was director 
of the finances, and had the millions of the Bank of 
France under his control, his wife continued her washing 
business at a public wash-house. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


CHASED FROM PARIS BY THE COMMUNARDS. 


UNFORTUNATELY this revolution had no issue, because in — 
the event of the defeat of the Assembly the Prussians who 
surrounded us would have intervened against the victors, 
who had simply taken up arms to protest against the 
peace of Bordeaux. The real moderation that they showed 
would not have saved them from the Prussian Vespers, and 
Raoul Rigault, violent but logical, was continually saying 
to us— 

“You are sparing the Versaillais. The day we are ~ 
beaten you will see how they will treat us!” | 

When they saw that their advances and their con-— 
ciliatory offers were received with rifle-shots, the members 
of the Commune came round to Raoul Rigault’s way of 
thinking, and replied to the series of executions presided 
over by Vinoy and Galliffet by arresting Archbishop 
Darboy and Monseigneur Deguerry,’ the curé of the 
Madeleine. 

On the news of this sacrilege reaching Versailles, a ery 
of horror was raised, and it was with a similar clamour 
that the rural assembly read the decree called the a 


“hostages decree,’ by virtue of which the Commune 
ts 
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decided that every execution of an adherent of the Revo- 
lution would be responded to by the execution of three 
regular soldiers. These reprisals were, in reality, quite 
legitimate, since all that was asked of the Versaillais was 
that they should put a stop to shooting down the prisoners 
they held, in order to save the lives of those of their number 
who had fallen into our hands. This preventative measure 
was nevertheless presented as a most monstrous outrage 
on the rights of man and on human life. © 

At any rate, it became imperative to bring these 
hecatombs, which so pleased Thiers’ party, to an end. The 
Seine-et-Oise papers took care not to inform their readers 
of these abominations, and, encouraged by secrecy, the 
Vinoys and Galliffets continued their murderous work 
light-heartedly. But suddenly and instantaneously the 
“hostages decree” had the effect of putting a stop to this 
incessant carnage. When it became known what the 
putting to death of a single victim would cost, the generals 
were ordered to silence their rifles. One of my travelling 
companions—to the Antipodes—told me how, thanks to 
this decree, he stepped living from the tomb in which 
he had already placed one foot. He awaited the twelve 
balls that were due, and was beginning to find the time long, 
when a sergeant came and removed the fatal bandage from 
his eyes, shouting at the same time to the firing party— 

“ Half-turn to the left.” 

“ What is the matter?” asked the patient. 

“Tt is this,” replied the lieutenant-in-charge regretfully. 
“The Commune has declared that it will shoot its prisoners 
if we continue to shoot those in our hands, and the govern- 
ment has forbidden any more summary executions.” 

In this. way twenty federals besides this one escaped 
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with their lives, but not with their liberty, because they 
were all sent out to New Caledonia on the same ship as 
my gaol-companions and myself. 

The successive checks inflicted by the Versaillais broke 
the communard government up into two parties. One 
wanted to exercise terror, and the other desired to observe 
moderation, thus leaving the door at least half open to 
conciliation. Still it daily became more and more evident 
that violence would prevail. Raoul Rigault had gradually 
become pretty well master of the situation, and in his 
quality of Hebertist he energetically pronounced in favour 
of the suppression of all obstacles and, in case of necessity, — 
of individuals. He commenced by twisting the necks of 
the newspapers hostile to the 18th of March, and little by 
little managed to weed out even those that were favour- 
able to the movement. He was somewhat aided in this 
purifying task by Félix Pyat, director of the Vengeur, 
who, despite himself—for he was the soul of honesty, and 
disinterestedness makes the man—never regarded any- 
thing as reasonable except his own writings. Hmbittered 
by an exile which had lasted over twenty years, and com- 
plaining of not occupying the place he thought he ought 
to hold under the Republic, he ended by abandoning him- 
self to a misanthropical and quarrelsome opposition which 
prevented him from sharing anybody’s views. He did 
not like me, although I had always done justice to him, 
and had placed his name almost at the top of the Mot 
@ Ordre list on the occasion of the general elections, I — 
think that the success of my paper, interfering as it did — 
to a certain extent with the sale of his own, was.not 
unconnected with the antipathy that it pleased him to 


show me. And as he had most unjustly accused me in the 
i 
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Vengeur of having concealed the news of the capitulation 
of Metz from the Parisians, I settled him in an article in 
which I clearly proved that his attitude towards me was 
inspired by a spirit of competition. The students of news- 
papers of that day will admit that I maintained perfect 
independence vis-a-vis to the dictators of the Commune; 
and, as I was attacking Thiers and his Vinoys and Gal- 
liffets with extreme violence, my position was exceedingly 
precarious, because by pointing out the faults of one side 
I ran just about as much danger as by denouncing the 
crimes of the other side. 

But after these combats, in which such brutal fury was 
shown by Frenchmen fighting against Frenchmen, every- 
_ body began to ask— 

“What couldn’t have been done had the Parisians 
united against the Prussian armies, instead of killing each 
other ?” 

With whichever side victory might eventually remain,the 
struggle between Versailles and Paris was the irrefutable 
condemnation of the National Defence government. “We 
haven’t the arms to continue the war,” said the members 
of the government; yet, after having handed cannon, ammu- 
nition, and rifles over to the enemy, they still managed to 
find plenty for these murderous, internecine slaughters. 

During the first siege I saw soldiers flee before the 
Prussians without being called to task by their officers ; 
now, if a man refused to fire upon his fellow-countrymen, 
he was immediately shot. down. During the first siege, 
acts of heroism and bravery were scarcely mentioned ; 
now, the slaughterers of men of their own flesh and blood 
mounted the Capitol amidst the frenzied plaudits of the 
entire assembly, and the Versaillais experienced more joy 
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in leading one federal to the place of execution than they 
had felt when a whole German battalion was captured. 

Some of Bismarck’s officers having recently complained 
of being subjected to a certain lack of proper respect, 
Trochu issued a vehement circular to call attention to the 
consideration due to prisoners. Ah! they showed respect 
to the poor creatures who fell into the hands of Charette’s 
pontifical troops and Galliffet’s cavalry! They were 
beaten, insulted, spat upon, and outraged by all the small 
fry, who, having migrated during the war, could only work 
up enthusiasm when applauding the capitulation. The 
password at Versailles was, “ Anything rather than the - 
Republic!” 

Gambetta, with his smartness and Italian instinct, 
came to the conclusion that, if it was difficult for him to 
openly join the new party, he could not, without dis- 
honouring himself, reinforce the Versailles band by the. 
authority of his presence. After resigning his seat as — 
deputy for Alsace, he crossed the Spanish frontier, and 
rested at San Sebastien from the fatigue of his five months’ 
campaign. : 

For myself, personally, I devoted all my time to my 
newspaper, and although the indictment under which I 
was sent before the third Council of War after the 
Sanguinary Week qualified me as the “secret chief” of 
the Commune, I never once entered the Hotel de Ville, nor 
saw any of the men who held their sittings at the municipal ~ 
building. To such an extent did I hold aloof from their 
debates, that I only became acquainted with Ferré and 
Rossel in the recreation yard of Versailles prison, where I 
sometimes caught sight of them as I was returning to 
my cell after the regulation exercise hour. Still it was 
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supposed that I had a certain influence over the Paris 
deputies, and many persons detained under lock and key 
by virtue of the “hostages decree” addressed supplicating 
and terror-stricken letters to me, begging my intercession 
on their behalf. One of these “hostages” for whom I could 
do little or nothing was a priest called the Abbé Crozes, 
whose duty for many years under the Empire had been to 
accompany people to the scaffold who had not the slightest 
wish to mount its steps. Threatened with execution in 
his turn, this almoner of last dying prayers sent me a 
letter, setting forth how ‘little he desired to go to the 
heaven towards which he had professionally directed so 
many others. I did not see any necessity why this venerable 
ecclesiastic should pay for the fusillades ordered by Thiers, 
and I went to the préfet of police to endeavour to get the 
prisoner set at liberty. I was received by two clerks, who 
somewhat curtly replied that the incarcerated priests were 
regarded as the “private” prisoners of Raoul Rigault, 
and that it rested with him alone to decide upon their fate. 
I couldn’t help laughing at the idea of these “ private” 
prisoners that the delegate of the Commune had attributed 
to himself, just as an emperor appropriates a private purse, 
and I told these two young men that these autocratic 
braggings did more harm to the cause than the loss of 
battles. Anyhow, I got no satisfaction, and we parted 
after I had given them a piece of my mind. 

This incident would be scarcely worth recalling if it 
had not afforded me an opportunity of seeing a little further 
into clerical duplicity. When I was on the point of 
appearing before the Council of War to answer charges 
including pretty nearly every known crime, a friend who 
knew of the Abbé Crozés’ letter, and what I had done for 
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him, called upon him, and requested him to go and give 
evidence at the trial, thinking that he might establish 
these two things— 

(1) That I was hostile to the arrests, because I made 
an appeal for the liberation of those who had been 
imprisoned ; 

(2) That I had no influence over the men at the Hotel 
de Ville, because my request had been refused. 

Abbé Crozés had managed to get out of his predicament 
without taking his place in any of the batches of hostages. 
He received my friend more than coolly. He could not 
deny having written to me, but declared that he was not - 
aware that I had made any attempt to save him, and 
absolutely refused to depose before the military tribunal. 

I was condemned to transportation to a fortified place, 
and had packed up my things for New Caledonia, when, 
while still at Fort Boyard, a letter reached me from this 
same Abbé Crozés, begging my pardon for having shown 
such unchristian ingratitude. By the merest chance, he 
said, one of his colleagues in Holy Orders, who had been 
arrested and taken to the prefecture to await imprison- 
ment, had overheard everything that passed between me 
and Rigault’s employees. It appeared that after my 
departure the latter had unceremoniously said of me, 
“What has he got to do meddling with these affairs? If 
he bothers us, we'll send him to rejoin his protégés.” And — 
with all sorts of bowings and scrapings, the Abbé Crozés — 
terminated his mead culpa by asking me to complete the — 
curé’s story of the efforts I had made, and which, it © 
appeared to him, had only failed for reasons beyond my ~ 
control. His repentance seemed so sincere, that I thought 
it was only polite to assure him that I was not animated 
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by any rancour in consequence of his having refused to 
give evidence. But as I had no desire to be considered 
a repentant communard, I violently blamed the frightful 
murders and the monstrous assassins who watered Paris 
with blood for eight whole days, and piled up pyramids of 
corpses in the streets of the city. 

But I had not yet finished with this abbé, for when a 
priest gets hold of you he does not easily let go his grip. 
Some time afterwards a pamphlet was handed me in prison. 
In it the abbé related how he had managed to escape the 
rifles in the supreme crisis, and the final agony. To the 
story was added a postscript entitled “A Reparation,” in 
which he blamed himself for not having given evidence 
before the court-martial, rendered homage to my generosity, 
and thanked me for the haste I had displayed in going to 
his aid. He heaped encomiums upon me, which were the 
more dithyrambie and exaggerated as my condemnation 
was definitive, and I was destined to grovel in New 
Caledonia until the end of my days. 

But wait! This is not all. In his act of contrition he 
managed to insert the letter I was fool enough to send him 
from Fort Boyard, but so mutilated, and with so many 
passages replaced by lines of dots, that it was made to 
signify the exact contrary of what I had written. In 
fact, if the pamphlet were found to-day, anybody would 
‘be justified in supposing that prison had amended me, 
and reduced me to the point of going over to the side 
that held the handle of the broom. Thus did this clerical 
demonstrate his remorse and solicitude ! 

Another priest, Archbishop Darboy, was incarcerated 
with a purely political object. Although Blanqui was not 
in Paris on the 18th of March, he had been arrested in the 
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provinces and sentenced for complicity in the affair of 
October 31st. The Blanquists, who were numerous in the 
councils of the Commune, proposed to hand the archbishop 
and the curé of the Madeleine to the devotees of the 
Chamber in exchange for the revolutionist who was their 
inspirer and chief. 

In this the Commune deceived itself. The Versailles 
clericals had the least possible anxiety concerning the fate 
of their archbishop, and instead of serving him they only 
wanted to make him of service to them. His imprison- 
ment served as a pretext to inveigh against Atheism, and 
his execution admirably suited their reactionary projects. - 
They wanted to keep Blanqui, and they were desirous that 
the communards should keep Darboy. 

The unfortunate man refused to enter into this Jesuitical 
bargain, and tired himself out by daily addressing desperate 
appeals to Thiers, in which he proposed that he and Blanqui 
should be surrendered to their respective friends. I have 
read one of these missives. The original of it was in the 
hands of Flotte, who had played a part in the 1848 revolu- 
tion. The supplication was very ably turned, and would 
have softened the hearts of any ultramontanes who were 
less determined to allow this prelate’s blood to flow in 
order to turn his death to advantage. He said in his 
appeal that he was moved by the attachment shown by 
“these gentlemen” for Blanqui, their venerable master, and 
that it was with the object of procuring them the joy of 
seeing their friend again, that he asked to be exchanged — 
against the celebrated conspirator. One can guess the — 
interest he felt in “these gentlemen” who had thrown | 
him into Mazas, and made him submit to interrogatories, | 
during which such phrases as these were exchanged— 
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“Your profession ?” 

“Servant of God.” 

“Clerk, write: ‘Darboy, domestic in the service of a 
person named God!’” 

“Where does your master live?” 

“He is everywhere.” 

“Clerk, write: ‘Prisoner admits that his master is in a 
perpetual state of vagabondage.’” 

Raoul Rigault has been greatly blamed for indulging i in 
such ghastly and funereal jestings, but it depended upon 
the Versaitles government to put a term to them. 

The vicar-general Lagarde was allowed to quit the cell 
in which he had been himself confined to hand an autograph 
letter to Thiers, but it produced no effect upon the latter. 
Lagarde, who had sworn to return to Paris and give 
Monseigneur an account of his mission, remained at Ver- 
sailles, and never sent tidings of any description. It is not 
amongst the clergy that one has a chance of meeting a 
Regulus. This apostate vicar, who had been promised his 
liberty on condition that he fulfilled his mission, had 
nothing to fear on his return to Paris. The members of 
the Commune were honest men, and would have made it 
a matter of strict duty to keep their word of honour. The 
bad faith and cowardice of the Abbé Lagarde contributed 
| strongly to irritate the communards against the priesthood, 
} and many clericals owed their death later on to this viola- 
‘tion of a promise, which had a sacred character in view 
of the tragic circumstances associated with it. Lagarde 
having made a false move, Flotte was instructed to insti- 
tute powrparlers, and left for Versailles, the bearer of a 
fresh letter from the archbishop. Thiers refused to read it, 
and it was brought back to Paris and given to me by the 
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negotiator some years afterwards. Here it is, very cleverly 
drafted, and I may say full of clerical rowblardise— 


**Mazas prison, April 8, 1871. 

“ MONSIEUR LE PRESIDENT, 

“Yesterday, Friday, after an interrogatory I was 
subjected to at Mazas, where I am detained at this moment, 
the persons who came to question me declared that in the 
recent combats barbarous acts had been committed against 
the national guards by the Versailles army corps. It is 
said that prisoners have been shot and wounded men killed 
on the battle-field. These persons, seeing how loth I was 
to believe that such acts could have been committed by 
Frenchmen against Frenchmen, begged me only to mention 
them after having received confirmation of their truth. 

“T make this my starting-point, Monsieur le President, | 
to call your attention to a very grave fact which is possibly — 
unknown to you, and to beg you to.see at once what can — 
be done in this painful matter. If an inquiry compels the 
admission that atrocious excesses have added to the horrors 
of our fratricidal disorders, they can only be the result of 
private and individual rage and loss of temper. Neverthe- 
less, it is perhaps possible to prevent their recurrence, and 
I have thought that you, better than any one else, can take 
efficacious measures to this end. ; 

“ Nobody will consider it out of place that in the midst 
of the present struggle—having regard to the character it 
has assumed during the last few days—I should approach 
all those who are in a position to modify or to end it. 

“Humanity and religion counsel and order me to do so. 
I have only supplications to make, and I address them 


confidently to you. They come from a heart which, withi 
t, 
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the last few months, has felt compassion for many miseries. 
They come from the heart of a Frenchman which bleeds 
with pain at the way his country is torn asunder. They 
come from a religious and episcopal heart which is ready 
for any sacrifice, even that of life itself, to do something 
for the sake of those whom God has given as fellow- 
countrymen and diocesans. 

“T therefore conjure you, Monsieur le President, to use 
your power to promptly bring about an end to our civil 
_ war, and in any case to modify the character of it so far as 
it lies with you to do so. 

“ Accept, Monsieur le President, the homage of our very 
respectful sentiments, a 
“G. DARBoy. 

“ P.S.—The tenour of my letter shows that I have written 
it on information which has been communicated to me. I 
need not add that I have written it not only without 
pressure, but spontaneously and with all my heart.” 


The curé Deguerry’s letter, which Rigault joined to 
the archbishop’s in hopes of touching the shrivelled-up 
heart of the implacable Thiers, was incomparably firmer 
and freer from circumlocution. The reader can judge by 
the text 





* Paris, April 17, 1871. 
“A Messiewrs les membres dw gouvernement, a Versailles. 
“ MESSIEURS, | 

“Of my own accord, and inspired only by my 
conscience, I beg to press you most strongly to prevent 
the execution of the wounded and the prisoners. 
“These executions provoke outbursts of rage in Paris, 
and may lead to terrible reprisals. | 
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“For this reason it has been decided that each fresh 
execution shall be responded to by the execution of two 
of the hostages now in the hands of the Parisians. 

“Judge, therefore, how far this, which I ask you as a 
priest, is a matter of rigorous and absolute necessity. 

“T have the honour to be, respectfully, your humble 
servant, 

“H. DEGUERRY, 
“Curé of the Madeleine at the Dépot of the 
Conciergerie. 

“P.S.—-I think it my duty to deelare that I have | 
composed and written this letter without any pressure, 
and, as I said at the commencement, of my own accord. 

“H. DEGUERRY.” 


I was offered a candidature at the elections necessitated 
by several successive resignations. But it will easily be 
understood that I scarcely cared to become identified with 
a muddle that I had not created, and I at once declined 
the honour. Félix Pyat continually had his eye upon 
me, and took advantage of my refusal to denounce me 
as an object of popular suspicion. He published this 
fanciful note in the Vengeur— 


“The following resolution has been adopted in the 
Ninth Arrondissement— f 
“Considering that MM. Dupont (de Bussac), Henri — 
Rochefort, Ulysse Parent, Avenel, and Sémerie, who were 
presented to the electors on March 26th, have declared 
their unwillingness to accept a candidature for the perilous 
supplementary elections of April 10th, 4 
“The people decree : 
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“MM. Dupont (de Bussac), Henri Rochefort, Ulysse 
Parent, Avenel, and Sémerie are not to be recommended 
for a place on a sincerely republican list at the coming 
elections for the Commune of Paris. 

“(The signatures follow.) ” 


Nothing could be less serious than this decree of 
the “people” represented in the Ninth Arrondissement 
by the soi-disant signatories, who were not named, and 
still less numbered. The.“ people” were Félix Pyat him- 
self, and the signatories were at the outside represented by 
his own name. 

Matters having reached this stage, our relations naturally 
became more bitter. Now, Félix Pyat was a member of 
the Hebertist majority of the Commune, and was in a 
position to do pretty well as he liked. If he did not have 
me confined within four walls, it was simply because he 
dared not do so. 

While we were disputing, the public were holding their 
stomachs tighter and tighter. All work was at a stand- 
still, and the thirty sous allotted daily to the national 
guards sometimes had to provide for the nourishment of 
six or more persons. 

The Droits de Paris league, composed of men of moderate 
views rather than otherwise, delegated three of its members 
to go to Versailles to endeavour to bring about an under- 
standing, as a result of which both parties should lay down 
their arms. Thiers met them with the same non possumus 
_-as the Archbishop of Paris and the curé of the Madeleine 
- received, and as he had speculated upon the deaths of 
_ these two priests, he already discounted his entry into 
_ Paris and the sacking of the city. His responses to the 


= 


negotiators were simply insane, and his pretentions like 
those of Tamerlane or of Ali Pacha. He demanded that 
the federal army should lay down its arms, and that the 
men should go to their homes. He, however, refused to 
promise anything in exchange for this concession, which 
would have amounted to an unconditional surrender. 
Nevertheless, in a moment of excessive magnanimity, with 
which he seemed later to reproach himself, he allowed it 
to be understood that possibly all of the three hundred 
thousand Parisians who had spontaneously taken up arms 
to protest against the Bordeaux treaty would not be | 
shot. And, as a matter of fact, he only slaughtered thirty- 
five thousand of the number. 

The premeditated obstinacy of Thiers, who was head- 
strong in his determination to reject any sort of negotiation, 
even for setting the archbishop at liberty, indicated the | 
depth of his schemes. He was so anxious for the execution 
of Darboy and the curé of the Madeleine that he appeared 
to have ordered it himself. Had the Commune shown 
magnanimity and sent him out the priests unconditionally, 
it would certainly have placed him in an awkward pre- 
dicament. | 

Such an exhibition of ferocity must of necessity bring 
forth fruit. The arrests of the archbishop and the curé 
were followed by that of Chaudey, the motives for which 
were at first not known, and against which I protested in 
the Mot d@Ordre of April 17th. It was by protesting in 
this way that, in the language of the imbeciles who com- 
posed the Council of War, I pushed the Commune to the 
worst excesses. 

The extraordinary bad faith of Thiers was the thing 
that stood out both in pacific negotiation and in armed 
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conflict. Several deputies of the Right, believers, for whom 
religion was not simply a means of governing, inquired of 
Thiers, when the news of the executions of the archbishop 
and the abbé reached Versailles, why he did not listen 
to their supplication, and exchange them for Blanqui, as 
they had demanded. Thiers had the effrontery to reply— 

“Nothing proved to me that their letters were 
genuine!” 

Now, it was the vicar-general Lagarde who delivered 
them at the request of the prisoners, and it was easy enough 
to check their writing by comparison. 

As a new example of his impostures, Thiers printed 
and had posted in the neighbouring communes a circular 
addressed to the préfets, which contained this stupefying 
phrase amongst other imaginings— 

“The insurgents are emptying the principal houses in 
Paris in order to sell the furniture for the benefit of the 
Commune—an act which constitutes the most odious 
spoliation.” 

We asked him whether, in view of so precise an assertion, 
he would kindly indicate one single place whence one 
article of furniture had been taken and oftered for sale for 
the profit of the Commune—which, by the way, had no need 
to resort to this expedient, as it held the cash-boxes of the 
Bank of France in its possession. But Thiers wanted to 
flaunt the spectre of pillage in the eyes of the rural popula- 
tion, and did so without worrying himself about anything, 
and least of all about truth. His calumny was the more 
| disloyal, because at the time he wrote it the Versailles 
shells were crashing into houses in the Champs Elysées, 
and it needed a rare shamelessness to talk about respecting 
_ private property at such a moment. 
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If matters had to be pushed to extremes, it would have 
been less criminal to have sold the houses than to have 
demolished them. 

Raising impudence to the dignity of a governmental 
institution, Thiers denied that the Versaillais bombarded 
Paris in these words— 

“Tf several cannon-shots have been heard, they are oa 
fired by the Versaillais, but by a few insurgents who want 
to make people believe they are fighting, whereas they 
hardly dare to show themselves !” 


To these buffooneries of the circus tlown we opposed 


the following scarcely debatable arguments in the Mot 
@ Ordre :— 

“The Arc de Triomphe bears the marks of eighty shells 
on its bas-reliefs. The Rue de Galilée has become practically 
uninhabitable, as the roofs in the neighbourhood are con- 
tinually collapsing under the bombs. And the Versailles 
troops are not firing on Paris! Who the devil is doing so, 
then? The troops of the Commune, perhaps, are battering 
the monuments themselves, so as to let it be believed that 
M. Thiers is actually capable of bombarding the city that 
elected him—by a very meagre majority, it is true !” 

“ As to the insurgents who ‘ want to make people believe 
they are fighting, whereas they hardly dare to show them- 
selves,’ Homer’s J/iad doesn’t contain anything to equal 
this. Your official and semi-official papers publish daily 
lists of your killed and wounded. If the insurgents are 
only pretending to be fighting, the Versaillais who are j 





carried in your ambulances must only be pretending to be | 


hurt when they do not go so far as to be pretending that — 
they are dead.” 
“There’s the exhibition M. Thiers makes of himaplé é 
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when good sense, truth, and composition are in question. 
And he is only seventy-five years old! Truly he is very 
old for his age!” 

The cannonade continued, as it was Thiers’ formal in- 
tention to allow the archbishop to be shot. This he 
calculated would exasperate the royalists, and render any 
settlement impossible. Thiers’ denial of the bombardment 
was rather a liberty to take with the credulity of the public. 
He, however, made several disciples. M. Francisque Sarcey, 
the dramatic critic who turned politician while the theatres 
were closed, related in the Gawlois with minute details how 
Thiers’ mansion had been pillaged and his goods removed, 
and he denounced me as the leader of the sacking party. 
One can judge by this paragraph of the value of his 
story— 

“The number of women was especially remarkable. 
Most of them had the Mot d’ Ordre in their hands, and the 
removal of the contents of the mansion was accompanied 
by shouts of ‘ Vive Rochefort! Vive Rochefort!’ 

“Poor Rochefort! To have come to this, that his name 
should serve as a battle-cry for an act of brigandage, and 
that he should be invoked, even for a single day, as the god 
of the thieves! What a fall! And what a punishment!” 

All Paris knew, and all Versailles might have known, 
that at that date, April 18th, not a pin had been removed 
from the mansion in the Place St. Georges, where, as a 
matter of fact, the seals had been affixed in accordance 
with the provision of the Commune’s decree sequestrating 
the bombarder’s goods. The story of women pillaging the 
house to the ery of “Vive Rochefort!” would have been 
laughable had it not unintentionally prepared public 
opinion for the abominable reprisals of May. It was we 
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who were called the pillagers, and it was we who, during 
the sack of Paris, were disastrously pillaged. 

In order to manifest its hatred for the two Bonapartes 
who brought us three invasions, the Commune decreed the 
demolition of the Venddme Column— 

“Ce bronze que jamais ne regardent les méres, 
Ce bronze grandi sous leurs pleurs.” 

I remarked in a short note that there was another 
destruction, even more imperative than the overthrowing 
of the Vendome Column, namely, that of the Chapelle 
Expiatoire. This building constituted a permanent insult 
to the National Convention, which had unanimously 
condemned Louis XVI. to death for having invited the 
foreigner into France. Such a defiance of the Republic 
could not, I urged, be tolerated any longer. 

The Column was thrown down, but the Chapelle 
Expiatoire remained, and is still standing. Only the 
military prosecuting officers groped in such ignorance of 
the acts of the Commune, that upon the simple reading 
of the Mot d’Ordre they accused and condemned me for 
suppressing a monument which nobody has suppressed to 
this day. Mass is still said in the Chapelle Expiatoire on 
every royal anniversary. When I returned to Paris after 
the amnesty of 1880, I was extremely surprised to see that 
not a stone had been removed from this edifice, which I 
believed to have been razed to the ground, since I had been 
punished for its demolition by transportation to New 
Caledonia. In view of this I should even have been within 
my rights in claiming a revision of my trial, just as a man 
who found himself condemned for the murder of a perfectly 
living person would be entitled to do the same, 

The Commune, or at least, some of its members, 
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occasionally replied to the violences of the soi-disant party 
of order by arbitrary acts, against which I plainly pro- 
tested, and often single-handed. I did not take sufficiently 
into account the danger I was thereby running. An article, 
which I entitled Les Injures gowvernementales, put the fire 
to the powder—powder that was not used against the 
Versaillais this time. My writings placed me between two 
stools, or, to be more exact, between two walls, and exposed 
me to the rancour of both sides. 

Unfortunately, the Commune also made the running 
for the Versaillais by accepting as elected, candidates who 
on account of the abstention of the voters had polled such 
ridiculous figures that they seemed to have elected them- 
selves. We denounced this electoral farce in the Mot d’Ordre, 
and Pyat, despite his open hostility towards me, sided with 
us, and wittily remarked that the elected had no right 
to replace the electors. “Born of a vote,” he added, 
“the Commune was committing suicide by filling up its 
ranks without regard to universal suffrage.” He then 
informed his colleagues that he would sooner resign than 
be associated with such a usurpation of elective power. 

These dissensions, which threatened to end in absolute 
division, gave fresh heart to the besiegers, who advanced 
every day, strengthened by the arrival of prisoners released 

by the Prussians. Councils of war were held almost 
daily, under the presidence of Marshal MacMahon, at which 
the questions were discussed: Invasion or starvation of 
Paris. To do this it was necessary to invest the city, and 
we replied to the old grumbler’s threats by informing him 
that up to the present Thiers alone was invested—with 
the title of chief of the executive power. 

But the suspicion that reigned: vaguely amongst the 
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population, who saw the Versailles agents everywhere, 
finished by taking root in the Commune itself. Félix 
Pyat’s letter refusing to recognize the elections, which were 
undoubtedly void, and so could not be made good by recog- 
nition, led to a demand being made for his impeach- 
ment, and his immediate arrest was proposed by one of 
his colleagues at the Hétel de Ville, who, following the 
example of the Trochus, Jules Favres, and Vinoys, also 
called for the suppression of the newspapers at the same 
time. 

Although Félix Pyat had himself singled me out as © 
an object of general distrust, I energetically defended the 
aged outlaw against such a stupid proposal. One can 
judge by the following lines how well I knew how to 
sacrifice my private feelings when the occasion to do so 
arose. 

“We ought to distrust reactionaries,’ I wrote, “but 
we must also distrust eccentrics. Thanks to the publicity 
recently given to the doings of the Commune, we learn 
that one of the members of the Hotel de Ville government 
has called for the immediate arrest of Félix Pyat, and that 
another has demanded the suppression of all newspapers 
so as to leave only the Offcvel. 

“The melancholy paroquet who to-day resides in the 
town of London, after having been so long enthroned in 
the town of Paris under the name.of Napoleon III, will 
no doubt indulge in a good laugh when he reads the 
account of the sitting at which these two time-worn 
propositions were put forward. 

“Nothing could do him more good than to see that 
the dream he cherished for twenty years of arresting 
Félix Pyat, one of his most dgngerous enemies, and of 
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suppressing at one blow all political papers, was about to 
be realized by the republican Commune. 

“Tf it has come to arresting Félix Pyat, who then is 
safe? It is not our place to defend the chief editor of 
the Vengeur, who knows very well how to look out for 
himself in his own paper, but we cannot forget that he 
has voted for thirty years in favour of the ideas that 
triumph to-day. : 

“A group of republicans may exist in ‘Paris who regard 
Robespierre as a retrograde, and readily shout, ‘That 
royalist Saint-Just !’ 

“But we are glad to believe that the faddists who 
compose these cénacles are not represented in the councils 
of the Commune. We are, therefore, extremely surprised 
that the words of a nonentity, probably desirous of making 
himself known, who dared to take the initiative in the 
outrageous proceeding reported in the Officiel, did not pro- 
voke protests from those present at the sitting. 

“Citizen Arthur Arnould alone declaimed energetically 
against the contagious malady of arresting each other on 
the most trifling excuse, that seems to have attacked the 
Hotel de Ville men. The Convention has been reproached 
for decimating itself, but as it was composed of at least 


} seven hundred and fifty members, it had a wide margin, 


The Commune has barely eighty members, inclusive of 


those who have resigned, and at the rate it is going on they 
|) will only require a few repasts to devour one another.” 


Thiers was called the “spectacled serpent,” and he was 
delighted at these discussions. He already saw himself 


master of Paris, and was so convinced of this, that it was 
' with the greatest difficulty in the world he could be got to 
- Sema to a suspension of hostilities destined to enable the 
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inhabitants of Neuilly to evacuate the place which had 
become untenable beneath the hail of bullets. 

The Versailles executive raised so many objections to 
this measure, that the date of the suspension of hostilities 
had to be postponed for twenty-four hours—a thing which 
nearly led to serious trouble. Many of the residents at — 
Neuilly had packed up their belongings in removal vans, — 
when the cannonade, instead of ceasing, became more 
violent than ever, with the result that the unfortunate 
emigrants were obliged to rush back precipitately into the — 
cellars they had occupied for some days previously. The 
exodus was put off until the morrow, and the procession 
of householders through the Are de Triomphe and down 
the Champs Elysées, harnessed in carts on account of the 
scarcity of horses, was a heart-rending sight. It resembled 
one of Callot’s engravings entitled “The Horrors of War,” 
and, to heighten the misery of the scene, they were the 
horrors of civil war. 3 

The great majority of Parisians persisted in advocating 
the conciliation that the sanguinary Versailles Tom Thumb 
continued to reject as prejudicial to his sovereign dignity. 
Everybody, nevertheless, was working in favour of an 
understanding. The Droits de Paris League, the Lyons. 
delegates, and the masonic lodges did their best, though 
their representatives were received almost brutally by 
Thiers. The fashion in which they were sent about their 
business clearly showed that it was Picard and Thiers who 
desired and organized the terrible struggle and prepared — 




















the final butchery. During the two months of massacre these |) 
men had systematically avoided coming to any arrange-], 
ment which would stop the flow of blood, It is as well to}, 


recall this, so that the history which has yet to be writte 
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of this atrocious period may definitively put on the 
Versailles government the responsibility for the heaps of 
corpses that polluted Paris during the Bloody Week. 

Thiers and his party were above all filled with hatred 
of everything that did not belong to the deepest-dyed 
clerical reaction. Garibaldi himself, who had just fought 
like a lion for us, giving lessons in tactics and bravery 
to so many of our incompetent generals—Garibaldi was 
regarded by the Thiers gang as a simple communist rebel. 
It is quite enough to read this confidential telegram, 
emanating from Versailles, and transmitted to the maritime 
préfet of Toulon by the préfet of the Var. It is odious 
and strangely instructive. : 


“ Confidential. 
‘Versailles, March 28th, 10 a.m. 


“Garibaldi and his sons are not to be allowed to enter 
France. If they have landed, kindly arrest them. Be 
good enough to consult the judicial authorities in this 
connection to ensure the execution of this order. 

“ (Signed) GENERAL LAPORTERIE.” 


Thus, in order to cleanly cut the cord that might have 
united him to the democracy, and to give an additional 
‘ proof of his submission to the Lorgerils, the Barascuds, and 
‘| the Batbies of the Chamber, Thiers gave instructions for the 
arrest of the most admirable and illustrious defender of 
| oppressed peoples, the great liberator of Italy, the hero of 
} Marsala, whose hands were still black with French powder 
‘| and reeking with Prussian blood. From the point of view 
.of the respect due to a great man, and gratitude vis-d-vis to 
.a soldier who more than any other contributed to save our 
VOL. I. 2C 
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honour, I do not think anybody has ever conceived anything 
more scoundrelly. Of such were the men against whom 
Paris defended itself! 

Besides this, no secret was made in parliamentary and 
governmental circles of projects of a monarchical restoration. 
The only question in dispute was to decide which of the 


two branches, the elder or the younger, should remount the. 
throne whence their ancestors had been successively chased. _ 


Awaiting the solution which everybody supposed to be 
inevitable, the Versailles newspapers semi-officially an- 
nounced, upon what they called reliable authority, that the 


Duc d’Aumale and the Prince de Joinville had just — 


arrived near Alengon, in the department of the Orne, and 
had taken up their quarters at M. d’Audiffret-Pasquier’s 
chateau. 

Now, Thiers had sworn to defend the Republic and 
make it respected. It was thanks to this promise that he 
had appeased the republican effervescence of several towns 
which threatened to go over to the Commune. A decree 
of banishment forbade the French soil to the Orleans 
family, and two of Louis Philippe’s sons, in spite of the 
law, were publicly installed at the residence of a conservative 
member of the National Assembly. Thiers could deny 
neither having broken his own word nor having tolerated 


a violation of a decree. It was no longer the Orleanists who [t 


conspired in our midst, but the Orleans themselves came 


to do so. He refused the conciliation that the Parisian in- — 
surgents proposed, but he was ready enough to be reconciled fli 


with the men from Twickenham. He carried his indulgence 
to the point of housing them. This led me to observe— 
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_“M, Thiers has been the victim of calumny. It is pf 


impossible to show one’s self more conciliatory than he has, 


', 
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and I am certain that if we suggest a compromise on the 
basis of an Orleanist restoration, this little, though loyal 
man will immediately come to terms with the Commune.” 

Anxious to create a -still wider breach between the 
combatants, he adopted the very Prussian expedient of 
starving Paris. As he had denied the fact of the bombard- 
ment, so he denied making any pact with famine. The 
following order, however, left no doubt as to his murderous 
projects :— 


: “Creil, April 24th, 11.30 p.m. 
“ The Creil station-master to M. Saisset, principal 
inspector at. Rouen. 


“By virtue of the regulations of the commissary of 
police at Creil, all the victuals and provisions destined for 
Paris are stopped here, with orders to return them to the 
point of departure. Kindly take the necessary measures 
not to forward any more merchandise of this nature to 
this destination. 

“Yours, etc., 
“THE SLATION-MASTER AT CREIL.” 















Now, Thiers had constantly declared that he was not 
making war against the Paris population, who had his 
}most ardent sympathy, but against the members of the 
Commune, whom he accused of keeping the people under 
the yoke by means of a system of terror unequalled in 
history, He ought, therefore, to have reflected that the 
‘Famine would be much less fatal to the governors than to 
he governed, If, during the first siege, several unfortunate 
‘i ersons died of privations, it is worthy of remark that not 


¥ me of the victims sat as a member of the National Defence 
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government at the Hotel de Ville. The starving of Paris 
was thus at variance with the object that the executive 
power publicly declared it had in view, as the sufferers | 
would not be the men of the Commune—all of whom ~ 
Thiers would have been glad to see on Medusa’s raft—but 
the inhabitants generally, whom he regarded as so innocent 
of what was happening and so persecuted by the Commune. 
Thiers knew that he did not require any logic to convince his 
rurals, especially as Paris was his béte novre and theirs also, 

What gnawed the heart of the Commune, disorganized 
the central committee, and irritated the: National Guard, | 
was not the presence of the Prussians who were encamped 
at afew paces from the walls, nor the shells thrown into 
the city by Thiers: it was distrust. 

The Hotel de Ville distrusted the ministry of war, the 
ministry of war distrusted the ministry of the marine, 
‘Vanves fort distrusted Montrouge, which distrusted Isly. | 
Raoul Rigault distrusted Colonel Rossel, and Félix Pyat 
distrusted me. 

Distrust had always been the sore of the republican 
party. It now reached the proportions of a veritable 
scourge. A man had only to enjoy some sort of omni- 
potence for forty-eight hours, and a score of people, each 
distrusting the other, united their forces to shout— 

“Arrest him! He must be in the pay of the 
Versaillais !” are, 

In ordinary times suspicions of this character have only |, 
a personal importance, but when, in the midst of a military |, 
crisis, they are directed against a general, they very soon 
degenerate into a public calamity. a: 

Time was pressing. Versailles was at our gates, and |f 
while the holders of power in Paris passed their days |, 


| 
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spying on one another, the enemy was keeping a very 
sharp eye on us. We had too much reason to distrust 
Thiers to be able to afford the time to distrust General 
Cluseret, General Bergerat, Colonel Rossel, and an incalcu- 
lable number of other citizens. It therefore became urgent 
to decide upon something. The only practical thing to do 
was to puta military dictator at the head of the federal 
troops, with authority to revoke not only those whom he 
distrusted, but also, and above all, those who distrusted 
him. It 3s not the suspected but the suspicious who ought 
to be brought before a court-martial. 

The military chief was replaced weekly. If the generals 
changed, the situation, however, remained lamentably the 
same. 

In the course of May 11th, Rossel, the chief of the 
Commune forces, was arrested by order of the Committee 
of Public Security; that is to say, by order of Raoul 
Rigault. He escaped from the little room in the Hotel 
de Ville to which he had been consigned. 

The Parisian army was henceforth practically without 
a commander. It was no longer the beginning, but rather 
the continuation of the end! Delescluse, who was above 
all others a pure-minded man, was called to the war-office 
| with the title of civil delegate. He was already aged and 
tired out, and never having been anything but a journalist, 
he could not learn in a moment how to command these 
| disorganized masses. The Commune committed suicide, 
} and he shared its fate. | | 
} In order to consecrate the vote of the Bordeaux 
Assembly, rendering the Bonaparte dynasty responsible 
for the ruin and dismemberment of France, the Commune 
decided upon the destruction of thé Venddme Column. 
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Everybody had a hand in the throwing down of this monu- 
ment—an act which, nobody knows why, was attributed to 


Gustave Courbet. It seemed much too incongruous that — 


the name of Napoleon should be cursed and anathematized 
from one end of the land to the other, and that when a 
stranger asked in whose honour this cylindrical monument 
in the form of a factory chimney had been erected, he 
should be told— 

“In honour of Napoleon I.!” 

There was also this further consideration: it was 


Napoleon himself who had the bronze tube set up to his - 


own glory. Possibly, had we felt ourselves less proud of 
being Frenchmen when we contemplated this column, we 
should not have so swelled the cry, “A Berlin!” which 
ended in Berlin coming to us. 

This gigantic molar was extracted with a great parade 
of ceremony. Chancing to be in the neighbourhood of the 
Place Venddéme, I was recognized, and the commandant of 
the head-quarter staff who superintended the operation 
sent one of his aides-de-camp to beg me to witness the fall 
of the Colossus. Standing on a balcony where a place had 
been found for me, I saw the great thing totter on its base, 
and then, after repeated efforts, fall with a hollow noise on 
to the bed of straw and manure that had been spread out 
for it. As Iwas going home after the execution, I kicked 
against a piece of bronze which, I believe, had formed 


part of the globe Bonaparte held in his hand. I picked © 


up this souvenir, a shapeless mass, which fortunately was 
not found amongst my belongings after the Commune, 
otherwise I might have been accused and convicted of 
destroying public monuments, and of pillage and outrage 
on the person of the great Napoleon. 
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The rurals of the Chamber were soon to have their 
revenge, The defence of Paris was dying. In spite of the 
publication of the minority manifesto of the Commune, 
protesting against the wild schemes of the men under 
Raoul Rigault’s influence, one could guess that the hour 
for extreme measures and implacable reprisals would 
shortly sound. 

Raoul Rigault was by nature very gavroche, but was 
made of the stuff from which veritable revolutionists are 
cut out.» He had decided to sacrifice everything for the 
success of his cause—his friendships as well as his own life. 
He was a man who drew back at nothing, and no danger 
caused his face to pale. He had been a member of my 
staff on the Marsetllaise, and always manifested his affec- 
tion and gratitude to me; but the Mot d’Ordre interfered 
with his schemes, and he determined to suppress it. He 
was exactly the sort of fellow to say to me, “I’m very 
fond of you, but circumstances unfortunately compel me 
to have you shot, I am, therefore, going to do so!” 

He was exasperated at the publicity my paper gave to 
the minority manifesto directed against the dictatorship 
he hoped to assume. My adhesion to the declarations 
contained in the document, which practically implied the 
resignation of the members of the Commune who had 
signed it, laid me open more than anybody else to the 
anger of Félix Pyat and the implacability of Raoul 
Rigault. Unfortunately, the frightful explosion at the 
Avenue Rapp cartridge-store, by which more than one 
_-hundred workmen were exterminated; came just at that 
moment, and seemed to justify the extremists who went 
to the lengths of calling for the execution of the “hostages 
decree,’ which, in reality, had not’ been made effective. 
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The hand of the agents of the rural government was 
apparent in this fearful crime. The following proclamation 
was placarded on the walls of Paris :— 


“The Versailles government has just dishonoured itself 
by a new crime, the most frightful and the most cowardly 
of all. 

“Its agents have fired the cartridge-store in the Avenue 
Rapp, and provoked a terrible explosion. : 

“The number of victims is estimated to be one 
hundred. Women and a child at breast were blown to 
pieces. | 

“Four of the guilty parties are in the hands of the 
authorities. 

“The Committee of Public Security : 
“ANT. ARNAUD, BiLiiorAy, EUDES, F. 
GAMBON, G. RANVIER. 


“* Paris, the 27 Floréal, year 79.” 


After this explosion the Commune invited its procureur 
to put the “hostages decree” of April 7th in execution. 
This was, no doubt, all that the royalist reaction wanted. 
Nevertheless, the vote upon this supreme measure was not 
unanimous. Arthur Arnould and Vermorel were amongst 
those who refused to associate themselves with the decision, 

I, personally, burnt my bridges behind me by publish- 
ing an article in which I argued against the drawing of 
lots for prisoners to be executed, decided upon by Raoul 
Rigault as a reply to the blowing-up of our powder- 
magazines. 

“ Admitting the inadmissible premise that there is no 
punishment other than the penalty of death,” I said, “it is 
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at least imperative that even the life of the most criminal 
man should be at the mercy of some other arbiter than the 
mere turning of a lottery-wheel. In reality, everybody on 
the list of hostages must of necessity be considered as con- 
demned to capital punishment, since they may any of them 
have to undergo it one day or another; therefore, by what 
right do you execute this one in preference to his com- 
panion in distress? Is it because the one has drawn No. 4 
and the other No. 6? 

“One could understand: this sinister game on Medusa’s 
raft, where no one of the passengers deserved any more to 
be eaten by his companions than another. But it is not 
now a question of the necessities of the stomach. The poet 
says, ‘Crime has its degrees.’ Consequently, it is upon the 
one who has gone through the greatest number of degrees, 
and not upon another, that the severest punishment ought 
to be visited. Nobody can go behind this reasoning with- 
out reducing all the morals in the world to a simple game 
of baccarat. 

“So much for the question of principle involved. As 
to the question of fact, it is even more grave, if anything 
| can possibly be more grave than the idea of eternal justice. 
| ‘For every one of ours shot at Versailles, says the decree, 
‘Paris will respond by executing three hostages. Now 
everybody knows that the Versailles are not remarkable 
either for their scruples or for their respect for human 
life, and they have a certain number of brave national 
}guards in their hands at the present moment whose fate 
‘ought to be a matter of some concern tous. What should 
we do if Thiers replied to the execution of three of his 
! accomplices by that of six of our friends? Put to death a 

score of hostages? The game would continue until the 
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total depopulation of the Isles of Ré and Oleron, where the 
Versaillais sent our combatants to await a better sey of 
sojourn. 


“Tt will be confessed that this sanguinary duel might. 
last a long time. Still it would inevitably have to be. 


interrupted sooner or later; consequently it would — be 
better not to inaugurate the system at all. 

“The day that the wretches who massacred hospital 
nurses, after violating them, are captured, and the gen- 


a 


darmes who disguised themselves as national guards to © 


blow up our powder-magazines are in our hands, then. 


will be the time to act with severity. But our reprisals 
should be limited to recognized and convicted criminals. 
Alas! recent events have disclosed so many criminals that 
there ought to be no need to appeal to a throw of the 
dice to indicate others.” 


On the morrow of the publication of this article I 
was still in bed, when I received the visit of a young man — 
who came to inform me confidentially that my arrest | 
would probably be effected the same day. Raoul Rigault 
had been talking of it for a week, and appeared to have © 


at length made up his mind. It seems that he sincerely 
regretted being driven to this extremity, but the necessities 


of the defence demanded my strangulation and the suppres- | 


sion of my paper. The young man was an attaché in the 


office of the préfet of police. He remained with me as short | 


a time as possible, and hurried away after having begged 
me not to mention his visit, as his chiefs would proba 
consider it treasonable. 

Would Raoul Rigault have gone to the lengths veil 
me that he went with others? Idon’t know. Omnipotence 
often turns a man’s brain. Z have my doubts on the 
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subject, though I had scarcely time to examine it from 
all points of view. Once incarcerated by the Commune, 
I should inevitably fall into the hands of the Versaillais 
on the taking of Paris, and they would immediately 
take me from prison to shoot me over the common grave. 
Charybdis and Scylla had never been so near together 
for me. 

I was no longer of any use in Paris,.and therefore had 
nothing more to do, as the Mot d@’Ordre had naturally 
been singled out for suppression. I consequently resolved 
to stop its publication, and take myself out of reach of 
Raoul Rigault’s squadrons. 

It was very difficult—next to impossible, in fact—to leave 
Paris without a passport or a card of identity, backed with 
a certificate of citizenship. However, I was not Tom, Dick, 
or Harry, and although I had been cleanly shaven after 
my erysipelas, I was still easily recognizable. I had only 
to mention my name to the federals who mounted guard 
over the eastern gate of the city, and they allowed me 
to pass without the slightest hindrance. I had not 
time to notify any of my colleagues, except my chief 
sub-editor, who quitted Paris with me, and was convicted 
later on like myself. We stopped at the first village, 
the name of which I have entirely forgotten. This was 
| May 20th. It was occupied by the Prussians. The heat 
was excessive, and we sat in a wineshop and took refresh- 
} ment in the midst of the German soldiery. 
| I had an idea that some of them pierced my incognito, 

because they began to talk in an undertone, and to stare at 
|me. Their scrutiny only ceased on the arrival of a train, 
Jinto which we jumped, and which was to have taken us 
‘to the frontier. I heard afterwards that a Versailles 
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agent mounted in the next compartment to ours, and 
reported my movements en route. There would be nothing 
surprising in this, for Thiers had managed to inundate 
Paris with his creatures during the last few days of the 
siege, 
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CHAPTER XIX. — 


ARRESTED* BY THE VERSAILLAIS—TRIAL AND SENTENCE TO 
PERPETUAL BANISHMENT. 


AT Meaux station all the passengers had: to leave the 
trains for the examination of passports, because at that 
moment nobody could travel without exhibiting all sorts 
of papers. I had none in my own name, but this did 
not prevent the station police commissary saying to me 
and my companion— 

“ Kindly follow me!” 

Once in his office he informed me—and I had no reason 
to doubt the truth of his assertion—that I was M. Henri 
Rochefort, and that he had orders to put me under arrest. 
With all this he showed very great politeness. The Com- 
| mune had not yet given its last gasp, and like all 
functionaries, especially those of the police, he was on 
| the look-out to have some claim to indulgence in case 
} the “ cause of order,” under which he now held his appoint- 
ment, were definitively beaten.. He conducted us to the 
} local prison, where the director furnished. us with a lodging 
}which was not a cell, but a room with an exit into a 
garden, where we were allowed to walk at will. _ 

The news of my arrest spread rapidly, and the substitute 
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of the procureur of the Republic came to visit me, more - , 


out of curiosity, I think, than in the discharge of his 
professional duty. He was a young man, and appeared 
to me to be rather embarrassed by my capture. 

“Why didn’t you bolt off as fast as your legs would 
carry you when you saw the commissary of police 
coming?” he asked, 

The prison director wired to Versailles for instructions, 
and received this reply, which was exceedingly full of 
menace for us— 

“Keep the two prisoners under observation.” 

This meant having one or two guardians in the room 
where you ate and slept, to keep a constant watch, day 
and night. They take their meals at your table, follow 
you into the most retired corners, and never let you out 
of their sight. There are few tortures comparable to this. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the formal orders he received and 
showed me, our gaoler did not regard it as necessary to 
exaggerate the surveillance to this degree, and until the 
next morning we enjoyed relative liberty. 

The commissary of police who had brought about my 
arrest counted on the achievement to advance his chances 
of promotion. He, however, very nearly lost all the fruits 
of his zeal, The subdivision of Meaux was placed under 


the military government of the Germans. They acted © 


as police there, and the general in command was ex- 
ceedingly annoyed that I should have been apprehended 
without his authorization, or, at least, without his consent, 
He compelled the commissary to lead him to the prison, 
and then insisted upon his opening the door of my room, 


I was extremely surprised to see an officer in full uniform — 


enter, and to hear him addressing the trembling commissary 
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in an irritable tone. Speaking French with some difficulty, 
he asked— 

“ Are these the two prisoners ? ” 

“ Yes, general.” 

The Prussian commander of the subdivision of Meaux 
was at. that time an old man with white moustaches. 
He reminded me of William I., whom I had seen several 
times at Baden in 1866, where he was staying in private 
apartments at the Bear Hotel, Avenue de Lichtentall. The 
general’s unexpected entry and his severe look led me to 
think at first that he was going to take revenge for the 
warlike policy I had advocated during the siege, and the 
resignation I had sent to the National Assembly rather 
than approve the treaty of peace.” 

“Perhaps he is going to commence by ordering my 
execution,” I thought. 

I could not have deceived myself more completely. 
Suddenly changing his manner, he advanced towards me 
with a gracious air, and said— 

“You are Monsieur Henri Rochefort, the celebrated 
author of the Lanterne, are you not ?” 

I responded by a sign of acquiescence, and he con- 
inued— 

“You were arrested yesterday without my having 
een informed of what was to be done. I am alone master 
ere. My name is General ” T have forgotten his name, 
jut it would be easy enough to ascertain it. “My father 
knew your grandfather at Coblentz during the emigration 
}eriod. Kindly take my arm; you are going to leave this 
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were eventually defeated by the Commune, it would no 


doubt avenge itself upon me ; if it were victorious, I could 


still be certain of being its first victim. 

The police official who had arrested me began to 
open his eyes anxiously, and was probably asking himself 
whether he was not going to be sacrificed to pay every- 
body’s account. I took a moment to reflect. Although 
I had nothing to do with the aid the Prussian general 
brought me, and could have maintained later on that I 
had only yielded to force, the prospect of being set at 
liberty upon the order of one of the.men who had just 
dismembered my country seemed to me to be inacceptable, 
and I replied to my would-be liberator— 

“T am much obliged to you, sir. Unfortunately, I 
cannot allow myself to take advantage of the assistance 
you propose. You will understand why.” 

I saluted him, and returned to the garden to continue 
my walk. As soon as the Prussian general was at a 
distance, I gave vent to my feelings in the gross insults 
I hurled at the head of the commissary of police, violently 
reproaching him with having put me thus face to face with 
a mortal enemy of my country, and after having got 
through a whole chaplet of invective, I said to him— 

“What would have happened to you, you silly ass, if 
I had shown myself to be as abject as you are, and 
had taken the arm the Prussian general offered me? 
To-morrow you would have been dismissed instead of 
getting the promotion you expect.” 

Still quite agitated, the Versailles agent er no reply ; 
in fact, the conversation was interrupted by the arrival of 


one of his colleagues, bringing Thiers’ orders to have us}ih 
taken to Versailles, This new commissary appeared to befab, 
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charged with the most rigorous instructions. He calmly 
told us that he and his forces would accompany us to our 
destination, and that upon the slightest attempt to resist 
or to escape he would unceremoniously blow out our brains. 
I simply replied that if I had desired to deprive him 
of the opportunity of showing such marked politeness, I 
could very easily have done so, as he knew that I had 
refused the liberty that a Prussian general begged me to 
accept, | . 
| But this act of magnanimity did not affect the police 
creature, who only knew his instructions, and appeared to 
| be very anxious to carry them out. On leaving the prison 
we were taken charge of by the six agents whose presence 
had been announced, and they led us to the station after 
having put strong handcuffs on our wrists, the impression 
| of which on the skin was particularly disagreeable to me. 
The journey looked like being a very unpleasant one, whilst 
} nothing could be more unfortunate than the object with 
| which it was undertaken. In view of these exaggerated 
‘| measures of surveillance, it occurred to me that the govern- 
ment attached a special importance to our capture, and 
‘I had a presentiment that they intended to have us shot 
as an example. After about half an hour's ride the train 
i}stopped at a small station, and we got out, to be im- 
i mediately imprisoned in two omnibuses—one for each of 
us. Swarms of police crowded into the vehicles. It was 
a veritable execution cortége. I was also more than sur- 
{prised to notice that our omnibuses were suddenly sur- 


Sap 










jand procured us a sensational entry into the villages 
sjthrough which we passed., After this cavalcade had lasted 
yjabout three-quarters of an hour, we reached St. Germain. 
a VOL. I, 2D 
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The vehicles came to a standstill, and we again descended. 
I then saw the Prussian officer in command approach 
a Frenchman in general’s uniform, whom I recognized as 
Colonel Galliffet. He had nominated himself on the field 
of battle, which is perhaps the best way of getting promo- 
tion. He was accompanied by a strong cavalry squadron, 
the men seeming the more proud because they had just 
been beaten. Galliffet received us from the hands of the 
uhlans, a delivery which proved the undeniable understand- 
ing that had been come to between Thiers and Bismarck 
for the repression of the Communist movement. 

The Prussians then withdrew after very cordial saluta- 
tions, and we were in the hands of the French soldiery, 
intermingled with police. 

Being unable to understand why we had been made to 
descend, I had no doubt in my mind that my last hour had 
come. The soldiers, in fact, approached me so provokingly, 
and used such insulting expressions, that I thought they 
must be wild beasts, already gnawing the bodies which 
they knew would soon be corpses. 

The crowd that surrounded us became threatening. I 
then recollected that one of Galliffet’s near relatives had 
borrowed a thousand francs from me at Spa, two years | 
previously. He never returned them, because when one 
borrows it is rarely with the intention of repaying the 
debt. 

Believing that my end was near, there was no longer 
any diplomacy in restraint. I therefore related the story 
of the loan to my fellow-prisoner, and in a high pitch off, 
voice added— | ft 

“He is going to execute us, It is an ingenious way 
of paying family debts!” . te 


z 
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Galliffet overheard the remark, and became very red. 
He immediately ordered his staff to withdraw to a distance. 
At this moment I noticed that another carriage had been 
brought up to the spot where we were standing. The 
commissary of police motioned us to mount, and we con- 
tinued our journey, escorted this time by French cavalry, 
either hussars or chasseurs, I don’t know which, because I 
have never. known anything at all about, uniforms. With 
a good deal of affectation a young sergeant pointed us 
out to the country people we met on the road, making a 
sion by passing his hand across his neck, to indicate that 
we were going to have our heads cut off. The young fool’s 
pleasantry, indulged in several times between St. Germain 
} and Versailles, showed what sort of feelings the Catholics 
entertained towards us. But it was above all at the gates 
of the city of the great king that they burst out in all their 
intensity. The-crowd, carried away by a delirious fury, 
rushed towards our omnibus and almost arrested its pro- 
gress. Women shook their fists angrily at us, shouting— 

“Kill them! Kill them! Kill them on the spot!” 

We were fettered, and had nothing to do but to keep 
| quiet under this shower of abuse. It.~ ould in any event 
'| have been quite useless to have broken silence. To heighten 
Jour torture, the Versailles executioners, instead of taking 
4} us straight to the prison, where the cells were in readifiess, 
‘drove us round the town for more than an hour to feast the 
eyes of the population. The cortége, which might truly be 
lled funereal, drew rein at last in front of the prison. We 
entered it bathed in perspiration, for the heat was intense, 
and quite tired out by this very unsentimental journey. 

The Versailles Gawlois, in its account of my arrest and 
jreception, admitted that it was in consequence of my 
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differences with Raoul Rigault that I had stopped the 
publication of the Mot d’Ordre, and had quitted Paris under 
threats of arrest. But this solution did not suit the rurals, 
who saw in me an excellent prey, and only desired to be 
allowed to dig their teeth into me. 

For the first time I experienced a sort of relief. on 
finding myself—alone at last—within the four walls of a 
cellular prison. Though no warder was on duty in my 
cell, an attendant was posted in the passage, and never 
lost sight of me through the bars of a small hole in the cell 
door. But complete solitude is so intolerable, that this 
surveillance, which established a link between myself and 
the outside world, was not wholly disagreeable to me. At 
the end of eight days’ total isolation a prisoner is only 
too glad to have the society of an infanticide or a burglar, 
and does not take long to strike up a friendship with him. 
The police trades on this proneness to gossip when it turns 
its moutons into prisoners’ cells to provoke their con- 
fidences. 

In order to excite public opinion against me, Thiers had 
a proclamation posted on the walls of all the large towns, 
terminating with the statement: “The chiefs of thef 
Commune have fled. M. Henri Rochefort has just been}! 
arrested at Meaux.” fs 

Now I was not, and had never been, a chief of th 
Commune. I had no connection with it of any sort. 










such independence that not only had the suppression offi 
my paper been decided upon by Raoul Rigault, but 
arrest by the Commune was also imminent. It was 
avoid this that I left Paris. Thiers knew it, and his 
faith was therefore only the,more evident. He was 
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aware that the populace and the bourgeoisie like to attach 
a well-known name to every cause, and that my execution 
would make amends for his sparing many other prisoners. 
The attention paid me’ by the prison staff proved to 
me that. I was doomed. By anticipation I was already 
treated 'as a condemned man to whom nothing is refused, 
so exactly are his hours numbered. And, as a matter of 
fact, I discovered afterwards that for eight days it was 
a question of hurriedly summoning a court-martial, which 
would have handed me over-to a firing party almost with- 
jout listening to my explanations. Such was the plan of 
old Barthélemy St. Hilaire, the confidant of Madame 
‘Thiers, who, it seems, thirsted for my blood. ° 
One of my sisters went to see Edmond Adam at the 
Assembly in Versailles, and was waiting for him for a. 
moment in the public galleries, when she found herself by 
the side of a lady, who, ignorant of her identity, informed 
}her most graciously that Henri Rochefort had been shot 
that morning, and had met death like a coward. 
I don’t know how I should have died, but I recollected 











_ “There! that’s for you and your Emperor!” 

This line of procedure appeared to me to be the correct 
ijjone, and I had decided to follow it. I should have spat 
in the face of the commander -of the party, and have 
said— 

_ “There! that’s for you, you dirty capitulationist !” 
I am ashamed to confess it, but I rehearsed the scene so 
as not to show any flurry at the stake, which might have 
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been mistaken for weakness. While arranging in my own 
mind the details of this lugubrious ceremony, I reflected 
that just as Lahorie, Victor Hugo’s godfather, had been 
shot, I, his grandson’s godfather, was about to die in the 
same fashion. I also thought of Stendhal’s Julien Sorel, 
and mechanically compared my destiny to that of the 
young man whose psychology had so greatly interested me, 

The cellular life to which I was condemned increased 
the horror of the situation in sinister proportions. Having 
nobody to interrogate, I was brought to replying to my 
own questionings. My cell was so smal! that I could not 





walk, therefore I had not even the distraction of locomotion, — 


I passed the time sitting erect on a backless stool, varying 
the monotony by stretching myself full length on my bed, 
for the occupants of Versailles prison were not forced to 
roll up their mattresses every morning. Ignorant of what 
was going on outside, where I foresaw so many dramas, I 
got so utterly sick of everything that I simply longed for 
the end. All these preparations and anticipatory layings 
out resembled the suppression of life without the advan- 
tages of death. 

Every now and then, especially at night, cries were 
heard in the neighbourhood of one of the angles of the 
building. I listened to the warders rushing to the spot 
whence the noise came. It was a prisoner whose brain 
had been affected by the solitary confinement, and who 
had gone mad. The prison diet was atrocious and in- 
sufficient, and want of food provoked terrible hallucinations 
amongst those who had not a few sous deposited at the 
prison office to purchase something to supplement, or 
rather to make up for what was lacking in the ordinary — 


fare. I obtained my food from outside, and gave my — 


*, 
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regulation rations, together with my bread, to an unfortunate 
creature who was recommended to me by my warder, in 
whose good books I soon got a place. Although he was 
forbidden to speak to me, he did so, and I thanked him 
for this by abandoning three out of the four dishes that 
composed my luncheon or dinner, He was married, and 
the father of four children, so this unexpected dessert was 
quite a godsend to himself and his family. For this reason 
he cherished me like the apple of his eye, and would 
have done nothing that might possibly disoblige me. This 
shows how, with a moderate display of liberality, one can 
always succeed in getting on terms with people, even in a 
dungeon. : oe 

I learned from this convict-warder that the rumour of 
the arrest of my children was current at Versailles. 
According to report, they had been arrested at the 
Bordeaux station on their return from Arcachon to Paris, 
I had written to them to come and join me in the capital. 
Nothing, therefore, was more reasonable than this story of 
their arrest. 

The blow was a terrible one—sufficient to drive me to 
smash my head against the walls of the cell. For a 
moment I lost courage. I pictured my little ones in 
prison, wanting for everything—they who had never 
wanted for anything. For two long hours I wept like a 
baby. 
Happily the report of my children’s arrest was untrue, 
although they only just escaped falling into the hands of 
the police. Supposing, no doubt, that.I had left important 
papers in their hands when I quitted Arcachon for Paris, 
Thiers gave orders that the children and their luggage 
should be seized upon their arrival at Bordeaux. The 
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woman in charge of the station bookstall, noticing the 
many police agents walking about the platform, questioned 
one of them,'who told her the object of their mission. The 
excellent woman, whose solicitude and devotion might 
have cost her dearly at that frightfully dark epoch in our 
history, rushed out to meet the train, and scarcely waiting 
for it to come to a standstill, dragged my sister and the 
children out and hid them away in the station building. 
They remained in concealment the rest of the day. The 


detectives explored all the carriages of the in-coming trains, 


and after the arrival of the last one left the station empty- 
handed, The bookstall-keeper then took my family from 


their hiding-place and put them in the train for Paris, - 


where they arrived the next morning. They would have 
been in greater danger in Paris than at Bordeaux, if 
Edmond Adam, who was awaiting them, had not imme- 
diately started them off for England. 

I was lost, but they were safe. 

One can see (for I have told nothing but the truth) that 
Paris was a slaughter-house, and the rest of France nothing 
more or less than a trap. Childhood, individual liberty, 
the rights of men—nothing was respected. It was a 
mighty letting loose of every sort of clerical fury—a Saint 
Bartholomew to the sixth power. | 

Although I was kept in absolute secrecy, good luck or 
complicity enabled me to know something of the Bloody 
Week. I ordered some pots of jam from outside—for my 
warder, as I scarcely ate at all myself—and these were 
delivered wrapped up in pieces of newspapers. I was thus 
partially informed, and, at any rate, learned that the 
Commune had been defeated. : 


‘With the entry of fresh prisoners into the House of — 
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Detention my personality was allowed to sink into the 
background. My guardian told me that Paschal Grousset, 
Rossel, Lullier, and Courbet had just been brought in and 
incarcerated in cells close to my own. To avoid the 
surveillance being too divided, the director of this little 
Mazas had united all the big game on which his vigilance 
was centred in the same corner of the prison. He thus 
had under his hand all those whom he supposed to be 
condemned to death; and, as a matter of fact, all my 
neighbours were—Rossel, Ferré, Gaston Dacosta, and 
Lullier. I alone escaped the fatal sentence, which was 
replaced in my case by one that was scarcely less fatal. 
It was in this corner of the prison that I caught sight of 
Rossel and Ferré for the first time in my life, which would 
be rather singular if I had_been one of the “chiefs” of 
the Commune, as alleged by the Versaillais. Thanks to 
the mediation of my warder, I managed to get into an 
epistolary correspondence with Rossel, and during the 
whole time of our common captivity, which ended for him 
with death, no «mpedimentum cropped up to interfere with 
the exchange of our missives. 

Like all the other boarders in the establishment, I 
received the visit of the Abbé Foley, a sprightly sort of 
priest, who preferred to talk of anything but heavenly 
things. He was a simple-minded kind of fellow, and as I 
took the first opportunity of telling him that religion did not 
exist for me, there was never any question of it between 


us in our interviews. He confessed to me that he had 








entered the priesthood on account of a love disappointment. 
He offered me his services, even to pass letters outside 
the prison, but I preferred those of my warder. I ought to 
render him this justice, that he really seemed to interest 
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himself in saving my life, and did everything in his power 
to thisend. He came to see me almost daily, for the restric- 
tions that existed for members of the family did not apply 
to almoners, He kept me informed of everything that was 
going either for or against me. This information was of 
great utility in parrying the thrusts my enemies were 
making. The great thing, he often told me, was to gain 
time. The torrent of public anger which was then over- 
flowing must find its level again some day. My danger 
lay in Thiers’ resolve to go into my case before those of © 
any of the others. This would have turned me into a scape- 
goat, and have brought all the anathemas down on to my 
unfortunate head—at that moment completely shaven. 

The eminent counsel, Lachaud, whom I had attacked 
under the Empire, was defending Courbet. On leaving his 
client’s cell he came to mine. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you I might have been Keeper of 
the Seals,” he said, addressing me a retrospective reproach. 
“But I am very fond of you all the same, and have come 
to see you in order that we may discuss the ways and 
means of saving your head. It will be quite soon enough 
then to commence to think of saving your whole body.” 

And when he spoke of saving my head, the expression 
was literally exact, because the rural government, finding 
itself at last victorious, and seated on thirty-five thousand 
corpses, was debating as to whether those who were in 
future offered by the councils of war to the minotaur of 
order, should be handed over to the firing party or laid 
beneath the knife. Several members of the government, 
notably Jules Favre, favoured the guillotine. Thiers — 
advocated the maintenance of the stake, and got his way 
when he urged that public opinion would probably revolt 
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after seeing three or four heads fall, and that it would then 

‘be impossible to complete the purging. With the aid of a 
firing party, on the contrary, the hecatombs would be more 
rapid and more abundant, as the condemned men could be 
shot in batches. This dominating consideration led to the 
adoption of Thiers’ system, and permitted the execution 
of twenty-two federals who had been sentenced to capital 
punishment by the military tribunals. Two years after 
the Bloody Week, they were still butchering prisoners at 
Satory. | 

“You are the selected and expected victim,” said 
Lachaud. ‘ Your most implacable enemies are your former 
comrades in the National Defence government; they will 
never pardon you for not having taken them seriously. As 
a Bonapartist I cannot defend you, but when you have 
chosen your counsel, I will come and see you with him, 
and we will all three of us draft his speech. Only, be 
prepared for anything. The Versailles papers are clamour- 
ing for your death every morning.” 

Not a day passed but fresh prisoners were brought 
in, Some of them were ex-members of the Commune, and 
as soon as a certain number of them had been captured, 
royalist justice decided to try them in batches. Neverthe- 
less, as with the best or the worst will it was impossible 
to pretend that I had ever belonged to the Commune, I 
was kept back for another batch to which a special ticket 
would be attached. If tried first, I was a dead man. The 
_ delay that was accorded me constituted a slight plank of 
refuge. I owed it to the repeated demands of several 
friends whose devotion was unchangeable. I also gained 
something from the curiosity excited by such accused as 
Assi, the former organizer of the Creuzot strike; Courbet, 
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accused of the most nite ietrcaee Ferré, Raoul 
Rigault’s lieutenant; Lullier, the ex-naval officer. If 
these celebrities did not cause me to be momentarily 
forgotten, their trial at least put my case into the back- 
ground. 

On hearing of Ferré’s sentence to death, his brother, 
who had been arrested with him, although he had taken 
no part in the insurrection, was suddenly seized with an © 
access of madness which lasted two entire days. From 
my bed I could hear him uttering terrible cries which 
nothing could calm except the presence of his brother, 
who, absolutely fearless when he was alone concerned, 
could not bear the sight of the wretched madman, and 


burst into tears as he held his brother clasped in his arms, «— 


I had seen Ferré once on leaving the prison recreation 
yard. He was a small man, with black beard, pointed 
nose, and eagle eyes. We nodded on catching sight of 
each other, but I never saw him again, as his sentence 
was carried out, and he was shot down at Satory several 
months later, dying like a hero, with his cigar between ~ 
his teeth. Had he insisted, his sentence might easily have 
been quashed, one of the military judges having expressed _ 
his opinion in the course of the trial. Ferré, replying to | 
a question asked by the president, said, “My honour | 
forbids me to give you any information on that subject!” — 
One of the officers who sat on the Council of War blurted 
out, “Humph! the honour of an assassin!” The ex- — 
clamation was heard, reported, and could not be denied. | 
Ferré was advised to appeal, but lie told his friends that — 
he would not lend himself to another judicial comedy, and - 
events took their course. 

I expected to have had to appear after the trial of ' | 
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the members of the Commune. My case was again 
adjourned, thus lessening my prospects of death. 

The unfortunate Rossel took my place. Despite the 
fact that the odious Cissey, who had become minister of 
war, daily declared to the ministers that the army was 
clamouring for my execution, I believe that it was 
insisting still more strongly upon that of Rossel. He 
had .placed his engineer captain’s sword at the service 
of the Revolution. The leather breeches have always 
had a holy horror of the sans-culottes, 

In their thirst for blood the military judges mistook 
their medicine. They coolly pronounced sentence of death 
on Rossel by virtue of articles of the Penal Code which 
did not apply to his case. He appealed, and wrongly 
so, because, as the sentence- could not be executed, the 
authorities would have been obliged to commute it. On the 
other hand, when the prodigious error was pushed under 
the noses of the members of the military court, the leather 
breeches set to work to discover some article under which 
they could again pronounce the supreme penalty. The 
Council of War’s advisers then imagined this iniquity—to 
charge Rossel under the paragraph that punishes with 
death any soldier who in time of war is guilty of going 
over to the enemy. To obtain this result it was necessary 
to assimilate the Parisians who remained in Paris to 
defend the Republic with the Prussian invaders. At 
Versailles they did not hesitate to do this! The Code was 


_ unquestionably clear and precise on the point. Formerly 





the article was couched: “Any soldier who goes over to 
the enemy or to the rebels will be punished with death.” 
At the same time that the Assembly of 1848 suppressed the 
penalty of death for political offences, it erased the word 
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“rebels” from the above article, leaving it only applicable 
to soldiers going over to the enemy. | 

Now, there was no doubt that Rossel had gone over, | 
not to the “enemy” but to the “rebels,” and the suppression _ 
of this last word in the Code clearly exonerated him. — 


The appeal on his first conviction was accorded, and the — 


sentence quashed ; but at a second trial this new accusation ¥ 


was brought against him, and, contrary to all law and ~ 


justice, the sentence remained the same, although the — 
reasons for it were altered. It was nothing more nor less — 
than murder. 

As Rossel wandered along the passage towards his cell 1 
he was met by Lachaud, junior, a lawyer like his father, — 
who was himself defending some of the accused. I heard ~ 
him ask Rossel how he was, and caught the latter’s reply— 

“ As well as it can be expected that a man would feel — 
who has just been sentenced to death for the second time.” 

The same evening the guardian handed me a note from © 
the unfortunate man. 


“My DEAR NEIGHBOUR, : 

“Tt is death again. I’m beginning to get used — 

to it. Anyhow, the sentence is not yet executed, andI 

don’t think I run any more risk than in a battle. r 
“Yours, 

“ ROSSEL.” 


If he did not-run any more risks than in a battle he | 
ran quite as many ; and not having fallen under the bullets © 
at Metz, he fell beneath them at Satory. His agony was | 
of long duration, for I was at Fort Boyard when. I read 
of his execution in the newspapers. § 

My turn was now coming, and I had to prepare to 


-—. 
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face this not very martial court, composed of men who 
had behaved so shockingly before the Prussians. My 
friend Destrem was on the look-out for counsel. M?®. 
Allou refused to defend me, as it would have prejudiced 
his electoral chances. M®°. Rousse followed suit, for fear, 
probably, of compromising his prospects of entering the 
Académie Frangaise. I was wondering to whom I could 
address myself, when the Abbé Foley told me that a young 
man of the Versailles bar was very anxious to plead my 
case. His name was Albert Joly. I had a presentiment 
that some day I should regret having accepted him as my 
advocate. His pointed nose, his shifty eyes, and also his 
dirty appearance—his linen was of questionable cleanliness 
—did not inspire me with confidence. But the Abbé Foley 
had described him as being extremely poor, so I made 
myself more than affable towards him. I afterwards 
discovered that nothing is more dangerous than to place 
one’s self in the hands of people who have their mark to 
make. This unknown young man immediately saw that 
I was a client who might mean a good deal to him; and, 
in fact, he owed me his election as deputy, and his political 
fortune, which would no doubt have been considerable if 
death had not put a premature end to his ambition. 
Lachaud, always very kind and willing, at once gave him 
a rendezvous in my cell to dictate his speech. Then we 
busied ourselves to find witnesses. Personally, I did not 
wish to subpcena anybody, rightly believing that the 


_- members of the Council of War had their sentence ready 





made; and would deal with me according to orders received, 
whichever way it might be. Albert Joly desired to be 
brought into contact with Gambetta, and proposed to act 
as intermediary between myself and the man who might 
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save me from shipwreck. I was to write a letter to my ~ 
former colleague of the National Defence explaining my 
sad situation. I told my young advocate that I had 
nothing to say to Gambetta; that the latter could do 
nothing with Thiers, who had referred to him as a furious — 
madman only several days previously. But Joly strongly 
insisted on his plan, reproaching me with only following — 
my own ideas. He took a large sheet of letter-paper 
from his portfolio, and placing it on my table, asked me 
to write at his dictation. He had prepared a draft ~ 
petition at his office, and repeated it to me word by word, ~ 
When I had transcribed it, without date or address—for 
it was only a draft—I clearly told him that at no price ~ 
would I allow anything of the sort to be sent to Gambetta, 
and in view of my strongly expressed determination he ~ 
was obliged to abandon the idea of getting into relations — 
with the former dictator of Tours in this way. I shall 
relate in another page how this valueless paper, which I | 
thought I had torn up, was found in Albert Joly’s desk © 
after his death, or handed by him during his lifetime to 
some of Gambetta’s friends, and published in the Voltaire — 
by Joseph Reinach, son-in-law of the thief who committed | 
suicide at Nevillers when the Panama storm burst. The | 
insertion in a newspaper of a document which did nob — 
emanate from me resulted in my sending seconds to Joseph 
Reinach, who refused to receive them, and thus provoked 
me to write him the following letter :— 


“You LITTLE KNAVE, : 
“It was simply because the letter that Albert 

Joly dictated to me affected my honour that I did not send 
it to M. Gambetta. 
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_ “Wherever you may have found the manuscript, which 
was neither dated nor addressed, you had no right to as 
it and publish it. 

“You are entering political life by a theft, a forgery, 
and a cowardly act. You will go a long way. 
“T send you sufficient expectorations in the face to 
admit of your honourable master’s receiving some of them. 
“ HENRI ROCHEFORT.” 


It was, in fact, extremely easy for me to prove that if 
I had addressed a letter to Gambetta, it would not have 
left the prison without passing through the director’s office 
and being brought to his notice, as he was obliged to stamp 
and register it. The counsel of the imprisoned members 
of the Commune had given their word of honour not to 
carry any missive out of the prison, and as a letter from 
myself to Gambetta would certainly be made public, Albert 
Joly would have risked six months’ suspension had he 
committed a breach of faith, Reinach’s calumny, therefore, 
fell to the ground of itself. When, in 1881, I offered to 
submit the whole affair to arbitration, the little knave 
persistently found some means of defeating my proposal. 

But, in 1871, the wildest reactionaries were compelled to 
admit that I had not provoked any executions, and had to 
fall back upon my honesty. Ina pamphlet signed by Albert 
Wolff, who thus made the running for Villemessant, I was 
_ charged with having fraudulently abstracted a certain 
‘number of works from the Louvre, and with having dis- 
posed of bronzes belonging to M. Thiers. In addition to 
this, a police agent came forward and deposed before the 
military juge Vinstruction to having seen me directing 
the removal of the sacred vases from the Petits Peres 
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Church. I was then and I am still ignorant of where the 
Petits Péres Church is situated. Never in my life did I 
put my foot inside Thiers’ mansion. As to the Louvre 
pictures, the limits of my apartment would have rendered 
it difficult for me to have found place for them. It may be 
astonishing to learn that a man enjoying my reputation 
should have to defend himself against charges of this 
description, but at this moment it was by these ignominious 
imputations that the clerical reaction manifested itself. 
Stories of this sort are fabricated in the seminaries. 

During the Commune I had lost my father, who died 
in the beginning of April, at the age of eighty-one years. 
His burial was a purely civil one, but still I was in 
deep mourning afterwards. The police agent who gave 
evidence against me affirmed, notwithstanding this, that I 
had pillaged the Petits Peres Church in pearl-grey trousers. 
The pearl grey of these trousers even provoked a long © 
argument between me and the captain who acted as 
examining magistrate. Every now and then I was escorted 
from Versailles prison to the office of this magistrate by 
eight gendarmes armed to the teeth. I don’t think I ever 
in my life suffered the humiliation of meeting so obtuse an ~ 
examiner. I recollected his name the other evening. He 
was called d’Hamelincourt. He was cross-eyed, and his ~ 
intellectual faculties were just as lacking in equilibrium, ~ 
I have already quoted from an article in which I protested 
against the executions, notwithstanding that the ferocity 
of the Versaillais only too fully justified them. It was 
even in consequence of this heartfelt cry that the suppres- 
sion of my paper and myself had been decreed by Raoul 
Rigault. Well, this soldier, who was made my judge, 
based his indictment almost entirely upon this article, 
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pretending to believe, or believing, perhaps, that by print- 
ing the word “ hostages” I intended to excite the Commune 
to execute those prisoners who were held in reserve. 

“ But you have only to read my article on the hostages,” 
I observed, “to convince yourself that I wrote it with the 
object of preventing their being put to death.” 

“That is possible, sir,” he rejoined in a victorious tone; 
“but if so, why did you print the title in such large 
letters ?” 

“Because the compositors are in the habit of setting 
the titles in larger type than the text,” I said, stupefied. 

“No matter,” insisted the captain. “If you hadn't 
something in your mind, you would have had the title set 
in similar type to the body of the article.” 

These were the sort of questions he took a delight in 
asking me. Still the best of all was this— 

“In the searches that have been made in your apart- 
ment in the Rue de Chateaudun, proofs have been dis- 
covered of your connection with bands of cosmopolitan 
revolutionists.” 

“Tam not very clear what you mean,” I said. 

“Well, in one of your drawers were found two photo- 
graphs of Garibaldi and Mazzini, with their autographs.” 

“Yes. It is true that those two great patriots sent me 
their photos.” 

“But,” added the ignorant brute, “that’s not all. 
There were also several portraits of Henri Rochefort 
seized,” 

I had an idea that he was giving way to the ganar 
to make a flattering if not a witty joke; so, to pay him 
back in his own money, I said—_ 

“But I aia I was Henri i Rochefort i 
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“JZ don’t deny that,” he replied. “Still it is none the 
less astonishing that you should have so many portraits of 
that socialist in your house.” | 

I doubt whether judicial annals have ever contained 
anything so clownish. I was ashamed of myself at being 
obliged to submit to such interrogatories, and at having 
to undergo so grotesque an examination. I never better | 
appreciated than during my interviews with this specimen 
of soldiery to what point the military régime destroys and 
contracts the brain. For this reason I made it a rule to 
reply, “I don’t know what you mean,” to this questioner. 
He must have deplored that I was so hard of understand- 
ing, and have congratulated himself upon being so richly 
endowed by nature in this respect. | 

The government commissary attached to the third Council 
of War who was entrusted with my prosecution, happened 
to say, “I shall ask for a capital sentence, but I’m afraid 
I shall not obtain it.” Suddenly I heard that he had been 
dismissed, and replaced by a chief of battalion named Gaveau, 
who had already distinguished himself as _prosecutor- 
veneral in the trial of members of the Commune. 

So far as I was concerned, there was no commutation 
to be expected of any penalty that might be pronounced, 
I could be sentenced only to death by Bonapartist officers, 
happy to avenge the war I had made on their Emperor 
in the Lanterne and the Marseillaise. The sentence once 
pronounced, it would be impossible to refuse the army the — 
satisfaction of a public execution. The moment I fell into © 
the frying-pan, I should be fried without respite. Further, — 
my death was already so discounted amongst the public 
that condolences reached meinmy dungeon. I also became ~ 
the object of the tract-distributor’s solicitude. Every night 
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I found, either on my table or under my pillow, a tract 
- generally commencing with the chilling words— 

“You will soon appear before your Maker. Now is the 
hour of repentance !” 

Every now and then the solitude of my cell was broken 
by a visit from my children, who were authorized to come 
and say “Good day” to me through two barred screens 
separated by the passage, in which a guardian stood to 
intercept our words, so that nothing concerning the 
mysteries of the case should transpire outside the prison. 
Several friends, amongst them Dr. Tripier, were allowed to 
approach this barred cage to satisfy themselves that I had 
neither lost my health nor my sang-froid. These surround- 
ings took away all the joy I should have felt at seeing my 
family, and I preferred to sacrifice the visits of my little 
ones to receiving them under such conditions as were im- 
posed upon me. 

Still, in the most perilous situations in my experi- 
ence, an improbable and unexpected event has almost 
always cropped up to drag me from the depths in which 
I was believed, and often believed myself, to be buried. 
The rural assembly asked nothing better than to drink my 
blood, yet it unconsciously came to a decision which was 
destined to throw down the fatal stake that had been pre- 
pared for me at Satory. By acclamation it voted Thiers 
1,050,000 franes for the reconstruction of his mansion in the 
Place St. Georges, and, to complete the bargain, gave him the 
valuable land on which the house stood. It was a splendid 
day’s business for him. Now, it will be recollected that 
I was recognized—wrongly so, as I have shown by the 
reproduction of my articles in the Mot d’Ordre—as morally 
responsible for the destruction of his mansion. My crime 
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was more than compensated by the indemnity granted to 
my pretended victim. 

I do not wish to insinuate anything against the dis- 
interestedness, very slightly legendary, be it said, of Louis 
Philippe’s former minister. From the moment the 
indemnity was accorded, however, his attitude towards 


me changed entirely. He invited my devoted protector, 


Kdmond Adam, to dine with him, and related the details 


of a terrible scene that had occurred at the ministerial — | 


council, Cissey demanded, and almost insisted upon my 
condemnation to the severest penalty, and was supported 
in this by Jules Favre. The other ministers were undecided, 
with the exception of Jules Simon, who energetically 
opposed any solution that involved bloodshed. Upon 
this Thiers himself rose, and bitterly complained that they 
seemed to take pleasure in dishonouring him by making him 
responsible for all the massacres that were taking place. 
They were not in 1793, he added, and a journalist ought 
not to be shot for simply writing articles, however violent 
they might be. And as Favre and Cissey urged State 
reasons and the opinion of the army, Thiers ended by 
bursting into tears and repeating that they were endea- 
vouring to dishonour him. In view of this exhibition of 
sensitiveness the opposition gave in, and it was decided 
that I should escape the final fusillade. Thisis the fact as it 
was told me by Edmond Adam. Amongst the many sur- — 
prises with which my life is enamelled, that of having caused ] 
Thiers to shed tears will probably remain the most striking, — 
Beyond the police official who swore that he saw me lead- — 
ing the pillage of a church in pearl-grey trousers, the only © 
other witnesses I had against me were my own articles. — 
Still, subsidized pamphleteers and journalists continued — 
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to heap all sorts of calumnies on my head, the effect of 
which had to be counteracted. Albert Joly advised me to 
call witnesses as to character, who could depose to the 
uprightness of my life; for I have never owed a farthing 
to anybody, and have never been mixed up with even the 
most insignificant financial operation. It was arranged 
that General Trochu should be asked to come and give 
evidence, as he had seen my fruitless though energetic 
efforts to get our remuneration as members of the National 
Defence reduced by one-half, or at. least by one-third. 
During the last seven months of the Empire which I spent 
at Ste. Pélagie, I had not drawn my salary as deputy. After 
the 4th of September, Ernest Picard offered to pay it, but 
I categorically refused to accept the sum due. My past 
history was, therefore, scarcely that of a man who habitually 
gave himself up to thieving bronzes, paintings, and objets 
dart. To have come to this I must have changed in a 
singular fashion during the two months of the Commune. 
I therefore wrote to General Trochu, begging him to kindly 
come and give evidence before the Council of War on certain 
facts that I set out in a naturally very courteous letter, in 
which, leaving on one side all material preoccupations, 
I only referred to the attacks that were being made upon 
my personal reputation. I commenced— 

“T should certainly not have asked you to put yourself 
out for the sake of my poor vilified honour and my 
incriminated past life, if they did not both stand in serious 
need of your honourable testimony.” 

I reminded him that I left the National Defence govern- 
ment with forty frances in my pocket, and informed him 
that immediately after my resignation a publisher came 
and offered me fifty thousand franes to start a newspaper, 
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which I refused in order not to hamper the defence, and 
for fear of advancing the capitulation even by a single day. 
And I concluded with these words, which plainly indicate | 
what was uppermost in my mind— | 

“T do not know, general, whether you will consent to 
accord me your support to testify at least to my lack | 
of ambition and my disinterestedness. If, as is probable, | 
I am convicted, I am very anxious that my reputation 
shall come spotless out of the ordeal.” | 

It was only the question of my honour that worried me. 

Trochu was asked to give evidence on certain defined 
facts. He might have refused to depose. What he had not 
the right to do was to give enormous publicity to a letter 
addressed to himself personally, carrying it from one 
newspaper office to another; and then, to show to what 
extent he fraternized with the most scandalous reactionary 
rurals, communicating his reply to the monarchical press, 
so that by the time it reached me it had already been 
read by everybody. It was the act not only of a wicked 
but of a dishonest man—almost that of a coward. Or, 
rather, it was the action of a clerical and a frequenter of 
sacristies—a qualification which comprises the entire scale 
of ignominies and treasons. My request was that of a 
politician who was anxious to be no longer regarded as © 
a thief. Here is his odious reply, which the Versailles 
papers served up with delight for the edification of their 
readers— ; 


‘* September 1, 1871. 
“ SIR, ‘ 
“T received in Paris the letter which you have 
just written me. If I am summoned before the judges 
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either by the court or by yourself, I shall have to depose 
to the following facts, which are the expression of absolute 
truth. 

“The deputation that came to the Louvre on the 
4th of September to see me, and ask me to go to the 
Hotel de Ville, handed me a list of members of the govern- 
ment, which did not contain your name. It was at the 
Hotel de Ville that I was informed of your presence in 
the ranks of the government, and I was invited to enter 
the combination as minister of war under the presidence 
of M. Jules Favre. 

“T accepted on condition that the government admitted 
certain principles, which I immediately formulated. After 
having received the most affirmative reply, I went to 
General Palikao, the then minister of war, to inform him 
how things stood. On my return to the Hotel de Ville, 
I expressed the opinion that what remained of the army 
would rally round meif I were head of the Defence Govern- 
ment, but that it would probably not recognize M. Jules 
Favre. 

“Immediately, and without any sort of discussion, I 
was nominated president of the Defence Government in 
the place and stead of M. Jules Favre, who became vice- 
president. 

“You, therefore, did not have any opportunity of 
working in favour of my appointment, as you say you did, 
_ because the nomination was made under my own eyes, 
unpremeditatedly, and as a result of observations relative 
to the feeling of the army which I myself communicated 
to the government. 

“T saw you that day for ae first.time, and I saw you 
for the last time on the eve of October 31st. 
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“In the interval, that is, during the time you sat at 
the Hétel de Ville, I found you very actively occupied — 
in the defence, without any apparent personal ambition, — 
and more moderate than your notoriety led me to suppose — 
that you would have been. Several of the measures of — 
a conservative character which I proposed were supported — 
by you. One of your acts had especially touched me. © 
Together with another member of the government, whose 
name I need not mention, you refused any remuneration — 
for your participation in the direction of affairs, But — 
I have since learned that after this public refusal—for it 
was made in council—you secretly claimed the remuneration 
in question, a circumstance which has gravely compro @ 
your character in my mind. | 

“JT don’t recollect having seen you at the Hétel de | 
Ville on October 31st in the midst of a common peril. 
On the morrow of the troubles you resigned. 

“But I absolutely refuse to believe that the reason 
for your resignation was, as you say, the negotiations for 
an armistice that M. Thiers was engaged upon at Versailles — 
at that moment. You knew, as we all knew, that the 
idea of this armistice came from outside ; that the govern- — 
ment, on being informed of it, had deliberated, and had 
unanimously in your presence pronounced in favour of an _ 
ultimatum which provided for an armistice, with the 
revictualling of Paris, the departmental elections, and — 
the reunion of a National Assembly. q 

“These deliberations, anterior to the month of Octobeng 
did not lead to your retirement. Further, your letter 
of resignation, read to the council on November Ist, 
simply stated that, in view of what had occurred, you” 
could not follow the government in the road upon which 
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it had entered. Now, this road was a struggle to the death 
with the city-mob, the arrest of whose chiefs had just been 
ordered. | 

“Since that time I have exchanged one letter with 
you on the subject of a mother of a family whose 
husband was killed in action, and for whom you asked 
me in proper terms to obtain aid from the minister 
of war. 

“My relations with you ended there. 

“Finally, during the bloody reign of the Commune, 
I was given articles to read cut from the Mot d’Ordre 
which, belonged to you. They were of the most abomi- 
nable character. One of them provoked the crowd to 
destroy M. Thiers’ house. This finished you in my 
esteem. - ; 
| “GENERAL TROCHU.” 


This Jesuitical letter was a tissue of lies from one end 
to the other.. I had never declared that I did not want 
to receive any remuneration ;—in the first place, because 
all work merits salary, and nothing is so anti-democratic 
as gratuitously rendered functions; in the second place, 
having left Ste. Pélagie without a halfpenny, I could not 
refuse remuneration without risking death from hunger. 
I simply protested against the five thousand francs a 
month that we were allotting to ourselves, and proposed 
_ that the amount should be reduced to two thousand franes. 
After my resignation I claimed the sum due to me, because 
I had imposed upon myself the undertaking not to write 
until the end of the siege, in order not to hamper the 
defence, and I had to live and to keep my children 
alive. Trochu’s remarks on the subject of my resignation 
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are the most impudent calumnies, I resigned two days 
before October 31st, and not after that date; there could, 
consequently, be no question of events which had not taken 
place at that time. I withdrew simply because my 
colleagues persisted in refusing the municipal elections 
which they had formally promised. As to Trochu’s state- 
ment that I was absent from the Hotel de Ville on 
October 31st, the imposture was so flagrant as to ex- 
asperate all those who had seen me there on the occasion 
of the disturbance. I went there to inquire why my — 
resignation had not been printed in the Officiel. It was 
I, and I alone, who received the first shock of the invaders. 
I went out to meet them, while Trochu, pale and out of 
countenance, stalked up and down under the wall at the 
further end of the council-room. 

Before facing the crowd, I insisted upon my colleagues — 
authorizing me to assure the people that the municipal 
elections were shortly to be decreed. They all—Trochu — 
like the others—gave me full powers. I, therefore, 
benevolently exposed myself to popular violence, of which — 
there was certainly some risk, for the sake of a govern- 
ment to which I no longer belonged. General Trochu told — 
a falsehood and dishonoured himself when he denied not — 
only the aid I rendered the government, but even my 
presence at the Hétel de Ville, “in the midst of a common 
danger.” 

Fortunately, I recollected Schcelcher’s intervention,.and 
that he had accompanied me upon the conciliatory mission, 
I asked him to be good enough to give evidence as to what 
he knew of October 31st, and he sent me a letter affirming 
in the most positive manner that General Trochu was 
mistaken. “I affirm,” he added, “that I saw you leave 
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the governmental council chamber to go and calm the 
crowd. You begged me to accompany you. We met the 
invaders in the throne-room together. You got on a table 
to speak to them, but had scarcely pronounced half a 
dozen conciliatory words before you were interrupted by 
the shouting. After we had both vainly endeavoured 
to make ourselves heard, we withdrew to an adjacent 
room, and I left you at the door of the council chamber, 
which you re-entered.” 

My friend Destrem hastened to communicate this 
humiliating correction to the anti-Versailles papers, 
and Trochu accepted it. without a murmur. He had 
probably counted upon it to bring down the death- 
sentence upon me, but he overreached the mark, and 
even the officers of the third Council of War only men- 
tioned the general’s name with a gesture of disdain. 

The president was a colonel named Merlin, irretriev- 
ably clerical and Bonapartist, but of more than average 
intelligence in comparison with the officers over whom he 
presided. I appeared before him in company with Henry 
Maret, a member of the staff of the Mot d’ Ordre, and 
Mourot, our chief sub-editor. I must admit that Colonel 
Merlin’s examination was not particularly hostile. It 
consisted rather of a sort of dialogue carried on in the 
most courteous tone. I afterwards learned that he had 
_ been begged not to indulge in a developed attack against 
- me, which might push his colleagues to an inexorable 
sentence. I reproduce an extract from the Droit to give 
an idea of the trial. It shows the incurable reaction of 
our enemies better than any comments of mine could 
demonstrate it. | 
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MILITARY JURISDICTION. 


3rd Council of War of the 1st Military Division, sitting at Versailles, 
Sitting of the 20th Sept., 1871. 


PRESIDENT: M. MER1In, Colonel of Engineers. 


















In re Rochefort, Maret, and Mowrot—Suspension of a newspaper—False 
news published in bad faith and of a nature to trouble the public 
peace—Complicity in outrage with object of exciting civil war— — 
Complicity by provocations to pillage and nuwder—Offences against — 
the chief of the government — Offences against the National — 
Assembly. 


. The sitting was opened and the three prisoners were introduced. 

The prisoner Rochefort was no thinner, but had aged singularly since — 
his incarceration. He was calm and impassive. He replied to the — 
President’s questions with good taste and without any display of 
exaggerated politeness. His fellow-prisoners seemed indifferent. 

Commander Gaveau occupied the general advocate’s bench. 

M°’. Albert Joly defended M. Rochefort. 

The Presipent: When did you return to Paris ? 

RocHeEFortT: On April 2nd. 

The PresipENT: There is a letter of yours addressed to Mourot, 
which preceded your arrival. 

Rocuerort : I came to Paris upon the receipt of a letter from my 
sister informing me that my father was dying. 

The PresiDENT: On your arrival you recommenced the publication — 
of the Mot d Ordre, and called for the prosecution of the war in which — 
the Commune was engaged. 

RocuErort : I beg to be allowed to go still further back to explain — 
my conduct. It has never been my habit to shirk the responsibility 
of my acts—my journalistic career proves this; still I cannot submit 
to being made the pivot of acts of which I was not even aware. When — 
the war broke out I was at Ste. Pélagie. I had an idea that it would — 
be disastrous to our interests, and although risking my popularity, I 
decided to suppress the Marseillaise, as I did not wish to sow seeds of — 
discouragement. Coming to the 4th of September, I was taken from 
Ste. Pélagie and was at the height of the popularity which has since 
deserted me. Now I am being dragged in the gutter. I then had an 
opportunity of attaining the object of my ambition, had it been different 
to the one that actuated me. I had faith in General Trochu’s resolve to 
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defend Paris, and carried this trust to such a point that I was accused 

of allowing myself to be subjugated by him. Yes, I was subjugated 
to the interests of the defence, of which, for a time, Trochu was the 
incarnation in my eyes. It was not by him that I should have 
expected to have been accused of receiving my remuneration as 
member of the National Defence government. I sacrificed not only 
my popularity but my fortune for him, and to protect him against 
Cluseret’s attacks when I announced in the papers that I had no 
longer any connection with the Marseillaise. The paper was worth 
from eighteen thousand to twenty thousand francs a month to me. 
Later on I refused to accept the nine thousand francs that had 
become due to me as a national representative. I would not make 
any call on the finances of the Republic which was defending itself 
against the Prussians. Finally, although I was offered considerable 
sums to start a newspaper—for, after all, J am a journalist—my pen 
remained idle until the close of the siege, with the result that I was 
so impoverished as to be compelled to draw my salary, a fact which 
General Trochu, less than anybody else, had a right to throw in my 
teeth, since I kept silence in order not to hamper his plans of defence. 
To-day I am here under the weight of a singular accusation, and those 
who dare not avow their hatred for the author of the Lanterne are 
making it fall upon the contributor to the Mot d’Ordre. You will 
find violent language in my writings, but it is the result of the very 
natural indignation that I felt when I saw the shells crashing around 
me in Paris. When I was a prisoner at Meaux, a Prussian general 
came to me in my cell and offered me my liberty. I refused to accept 
it at his hands. 

The PrestipentT: With these patriotic sentiments and your intelli- 
gence, you will easily understand that this does not exonerate you for 
having sustained a war which you knew very well was directed against 
a regular government. You turn this government to ridicule in your 
articles, and you know that in France ridicule kills. For instance, in 
an article entitled ‘‘ All Brigands,” you say that ‘‘the asylum” has 
determined to send such of its inmates as Vinoy, Canrobert, and 

_ others against Paris, You thus liken the National Assembly to a 
lunatic asylum ! | 5 
Rocuerort: But I accepted a government de facto which I con- 
tributed in no way to establish. In order to explain my more or less 
nervous style of writing, it should be borne in mind that the Vengeur 
was attacking me and dragging me in the mud. (The prisoner here 
read an article published in the Vengewr, and another signed by 
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Paschal Grousset in the 4 ffranchi, in which he was violently attacked 


as a reactionary worthy of a place on the Figaro.) This is how I was © 


treated by members of the Commune itself. 

The Prestpent: At the present moment it is a question of your 
own articles. On April 2nd, speaking of M. Thiers and his efforts 
to overcome the insurrection, you warned him insultingly that every 
deadly engine that could be imagined, would be used against him. 
That in itself is an incitation to civil war. 

Rocuerort: No. It was a prediction. 


The PresipENT: One can explain your articles in the sense you 
desire to give them, but it is none the less true that they must have — 


had a dangerous influence on the readers of the Mot d’Ordre. On 
April 8rd you warmly complimented the central committee, which 
you said you regarded as capable of doing much good, while you 
treated the members of the government as figures of a Punch-and- 
Judy show. 

RocuErort: I made allusion in this articie to the imminent 
elections of the Commune, more important than those of the central 
committee, and I wanted to gild the pill for the latter. 

The PRESIDENT: You say in the same article that it is fortunate 
that the elected should be a pack of nobodies—passers-by in the 
street. Do you think, then, that France ought to be governed by 
such men as these? Everybody will believe that he has a right to be 
amongst them. On April 5th you complain of the bombardment, and 
accuse the Versailles army of it, when the Commune had only.to lay 
down its arms to bring about its cessation. You say, ‘‘ It is no robbery 
to give Vinoy bundles of banknotes to destroy the Arc de Triomphe, 
but to take thirty sous from the finances to pay the national guards 
isacrime!” On April 12th you reeoommended the population to vote, 
‘‘ because abstention would be a sign that exhaustion was setting in, 
which the bandits of Versailles and the reactionaries would hasten 
to turn to their profit. Anybody who accorded the slightest concession 
to these cut-throats would bite his nails to the quick and tear out his 
hair later on.” Don’t you think that constituted an incitement to 
struggle ? ; 

Rocuerorr: At the bottom of my mind t Cee always been in 
favour of a compromise. 

The Presipent: And was it with that in view that you recom- 


mended that only “characterized” republicans should be nominated — 
as members of the Commune? We know what that means. Was it 
to bring about a compromise that you wrote, ‘‘We count on the — 
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batteries at the Porte Maillot to stop the Versaillais, it is true, but 


‘we count principally upon the great towns?” Then, later on you 


say, ‘‘ We support the Commune without any arriére-pensée.” | 

Rocuerort: I don’t say that these articles are not violent, some- 
times brutal ; but you must look beneath the mere form, because their 
substance was always based on a conciliatory idea. 

The Presipent: A person would have to be very intelligent and 
clever to understand these articles as you wish them to be understood, 
and the people who read the Mot d’Ordre interpreted them differently. 
But there are others which can have only one signification for any- 
body in the world. For example, on May Ist, under the heading 
of ‘‘Rural Chronicle,” we read an article in the Mot d’Ordre com- 
mencing with the words, ‘Paris rises against any sort of tyranny.” 
Was not the tyranny of the Commune the most bloody of all? You 
then addressed yourself to the army to ask, ‘‘ What frenzy prompts 
you, misguided soldiers, to fight against your own brothers? What 
are you to gain by serving the good-for-nothings who are your 
officers ?”” 

RocHeEFort: I did not write those articles. Look at the signature. 

The Presipunt: They are not signed, but as manager it was your 
duty to prevent their publication. A little further on the Mot d’Ordre 
accuses the Versailles army of throwing petroleum-charged bombs, 
and you excite reprisals. 

RocHEForT: Had I read that article, it is probable that I should 
have prevented its insertion. 

The PresipENt: On May 5th you warmly defend Blanqui, and 
blame his arrest. 

Rocuerort: If the government had been willing to give up 
Blanqui, all the hostages would have been surrendered, and that is 
what I wanted them to understand. I will add this, that Blanqui, 
a past master in the act of conspiracy, has an organized brain. If he 
had been one of the Commune he would have been amongst the most 
moderate, and, with his authority and age, would have prevented many 
misfortunes. I am certain of that, because Blanqui’s partisans were 


_ the reactionaries who composed the minority of the Commune. Had 


Blanqui, therefore, been in the Commune, the conflagrations and 
many of the mistakes of the Commune would not have taken place. 
The PrEsipENT: It is, nevertheless, certain that Blanqui is the 
representative par excellence of violent measures. 
Rocuerort: It} was he who prevented General Trochu’s being 


' ghot on October 31st, and not Flourens, as has been stated. 
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Colonel Merlin continued to quote from a large number 
of articles in the Mot d’ Ordre, and then came to what con- 
cerned the complicity of the accused in the destruction of 
M. Thiers’ mansion. 


The Prestpent: On April 12th, more than a month before 
the decree of the Commune relative to the demolition of M. Thiers’ 
house, you called attention to his mansion in the Place St. Georges, 
as well as to three houses of M. Picard’s, which you said brought in 
important revenues. In the same article you also mentioned M. Jules 
Favre’s apartment in the Rue d’Amsterdam, and you wrote, ‘‘ What 
would these proprietors say if every shell thrown against our houses 
was responded to by a blow from a pick in the walls of their own?” 

RocHEFORT: I was very excited by the bombardment, but it is 
certain that, so far from pushing the people to destroy M. Thiers’ 
mansion, I counselled that this should not be done. 

The PRESIDENT: It is true that you said later on you were not a 
partisan of this destruction, because, after all, the Versailles govern- 
ment might pay M. Thiers double the value of his place, and that 
would simply mean that it would be the taxpayers’ pockets that 
would suffer. But what effect had that upon those whom you had 
already excited to vengeance ? 

RocHEFoRT: This is how I was inspired to write that article. One 
day I drove in a carriage in the Champs Elysées. A shell fell close to 
my horse, which bolted, and I then heard the working-class people 
around me say, ‘‘If we only destroyed the houses of those who fire 
upon us as they are endeavouring to destroy ours!” In the evening 
I recollected the remark, and wrote the article in question, but I 
never thought of bringing about the demolition of M. Thiers’ house, 
and that is easy to prove. I am an old journalist, and I know how 
much insistence it needs to get an idea accepted and to procure its 
execution. Now, thirty-nine days elapsed between the publication of 
my article and the demolition of the mansion in the Place St. Georges ; 
and I did not refer to the subject again in the mean time. 

The PresipENT: You did not protest against the decree of 
demolition, but, on the contrary, on May 15th you say, ‘This 
decree is a necessary satisfaction accorded to public opinion.” 

Rocuerort: In the first place, it was not I who wrote that 
article ; but even if I had written it, that would not have rendered me 
responsible for the destruction, since I had not said a word about this 
mansion for thirty-nine days. 
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The GovERNMENT Commissary: The prisoner had none the less 
the initiative of the demolition. 

The PrestpENT: You are accused of complicity in the destruction 
of public monuments. Firstly, we have your article against Marshal 
Ney’s statue, which you suggested should be transformed into copper 
money. 

RocHerort: I never wrote that. 

The PrestpeNtT; When you read it, then, you ought to have 
insisted upon its suppression or alteration. 

Rocuerort : I confess that I didn’t attach such importance to it. 

The Presipent: On April 13th you wrote, ‘‘The Versaillais 
behave like wretches towards our prisoners, and it is easy to under- 
stand the exasperation of the Parisian population which meditates 
reprisals. Prince Bonaparte’s house has been rather shaken, but very 
few people take any interest in the fate of the abode of this princely 
murderer.” You thus call a man a murderer who simply defends 
himself when he is attacked in his own house! 


I was, therefore, prosecuted for having qualified the 
outrage on Victor Noir as murder, as did everybody else in 
France! The Bonapartist Colonel Merlin’s imprudent phrase 
constituted for me the most clear and forcible justification. 

Although I had no desire to draw back from any 
responsibility, and, in fact, counselled my fellow-prisoners 
to try to get out of the trouble by putting everything on 
my shoulders, it will have been seen that several times in 
my examination I disclaimed the authorship of certain 
articles. It was part of an inoffensive piece of vengeance 
which the following story explains. 

Amongst the men who contributed to the Mot d’Ordre 


_ during the Commune was a Martinique mulatto, well known 


on the Boulevards and in newspaper offices as Cochinat, to 
whom I lent a helping hand. But with his Caribbean 
Islander’s instinct, as soon as he saw our situation becoming 


_ precarious, he quitted us to increase the ranks of the 


journalists at Versailles. By means of a coincidence in 
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which I am glad to believe he had nothing to do, he was 


entrusted by a newspaper to report my trial With a 
somewhat too niggerly display of impudence, he sat himself 


down exactly in front of me, and transcribed my replies 
one after the other without moving a muscle. Well, one of 
the articles mentioned by Colonel Merlin for its violence 
was from Cochinat’s pen. He whitened visibly beneath — 
his layer of rosewood on finding himself dragged into the 
case in this way. With what I thought legitimate pre- 
varication, I disavowed the incriminated article, looking 
hard at the sheet of blotting-paper behind which the 
trembling Cochinat instantly concealed his face. No doubt 
he thought I was going to interrupt the- president, and, 
stretching my hand towards my ex-accomplice, say, “ There 
is the author of those incendiary lines!” Unable to 
support the idea that this sword was suspended over his 
curly head, the Damocles of Martinique suddenly rose and 
left the court, the perspiration streaming off him. 
Commander Gaveau summed up the case for the prose- 
cution. He based the whole of his argument on the pub- 
lication of the Lanterne, in which he said I had outraged 
everything that France held sacred. His speech was a 
paraphrase of the act of indictment drawn up by Captain 
d’Hamelincourt, who, with his Bonapartist thoughtlessness, 
had written, “Having insulted the Emperor, the Empress, 
and the Prince Imperial in his pamphlet, he was named 
member of the government on the 4th of September.” 
Nothing could be more uncomplimentary to my former 
colleagues, several of whom were still ministers, than this 
appreciation. But the Lanterne held such a large place in 
the thoughts of these Imperial officers, that they forgot all 
prudence. a 
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Gaveau naturally called me the “secret chief” of the 
Commune, thus enabling himself to proclaim me respon- 
sible for all the arrests, executions, and conflagrations. 
Although he read his speech, which was supposed to have 
been inspired by the progress and revelations of the trial, 
the poor commander often got so mixed up as to worry 
the president, who, in spite of himself, looked at me 
almost supplicatingly, as if to beseech my indulgence. 
So much labour, preoccupation, and effort ended by burst- 
ing the-cranial envelope of this representative of the 
public prosecutor. Several days after the trial he was 
seized. with giddiness and hallucinations. It seems that 
he imagined that I was continually springing up in front 
of him, and pointing him out to armed ae who aimed 
their weapons at him. ; 

He demanded of the court that I should be cn eoaa 
until the end of my days; and it was he who met this 
fate, as he died three months afterwards in a madhouse. 
I might feel some remorse—but I don’t—at having indirectly 
caused this catastrophe. 

Judging by the turn affairs had taken, and, in fact, 
by the hollowness of the charges, I began to think I 
should only be sentenced to simple transportation. During 
the pretended deliberation of the members of the council, 
whose decision had naturally been drafted in advance, 
they took us into a rather large room, where we were 
walked about under the eyes of many gendarmes, att not 
a few police agents. 

A rather loud word of mine very nearly aggravated 
our case in a singular fashion. I remarked to one of my 
companions— 

“TI wouldn’t mind being condemned by judges endowed 
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with some sort of intelligence, but by such idiots as these— 
it is too humiliating !” 

A brigadier overheard this, and, planting himself in 
front of me, said— 

“Ah! you call the military judges idiots? All right! 
I’m going to tell them what you say. You'll pay for — 
that, I can tell you!” | 

Thanks to a stroke of unlooked-for luck, the judges 
had already reached the deliberating chamber, and, not 
knowing what this brigadier had to communicate to 
them, they refused to allow him to enter the room. But 
for that I don’t know what would have happened. 

We were sentenced, myself to perpetual transportation — 
in a fortified place, Mourot to simple transportation, and 
Henry Maret to five years’ imprisonment. 

It is above all in politics that one can ask— 

“ How long does perpetuity last ?” 

Nevertheless, I regarded this transportation to a fortified 
place as an excessive punishment; but I was wrong, for 
subsequent events showed that one was much more free 
and better treated than in simple transportation. 
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